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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


And Now, the 
6-Hour Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


Harlem) Dixiecrats Foiled, 
House Unit Okays 


IT WILL be exhilarating 
to see, on the television, or 
in the photographs of the 
newspapers, the millions of 


the world who will march 
this May Day, 
that day of in- 
Fe ternational lJa- 
“es bor that was 
ae born in -these 
' states. 
;.. This. day 
. they will wind 
through the 
| streets of the 
world, ban- 
ners aloft, ex- 
alted by the belief that the world 
and all its children will not per- 
ish in the thermonuclear flame. 

And always, on this day, | 
cannot help thinking of Mrs. 
Lucy Parsons, with her stern, 
beautiful Indian face, the widow 
of the man who died on the Chi- 
cago gallows because he inspir- 
ed the nation-wide upsurge for 
the eight-hour day. I knew her: 
she lived on in the 30s, though 
fate had widowed her back in 
1886. 

“Clear my name, her hus- 
band had said to her in his last 
words: she promised, and _ re- 
mained faithful to that promise. 


I THINK of her, from those 
days of the early 30s when she 
would come to New York to 
volunteer her aid for all men be- 
hind bars, a selfless, noble wo- 
man, unafraid and _ bright-eyed, 
who walked straight and bold 
through the decades. She lived 
to see history clear Parsons 
name, and she had done what 
she could to nudge history on. 

Always I remember her, when 
the singing thousands came into 
Union Square throughout all the 
May Days I marched, and some- 
how I always identified her 
spirit that I .remembered so 
vividly with the newly-green 
buds on the trees in Union 
Square. 

She is, to me, somehow, the 
eternal spirit of May Day, as 
American as Hiawatha, as Amer- 
ican as the cry for the eight- 
hour day that was first heard 
here and that echoed through- 
out the world. 

I see her as a symbol of la- 
bor, a link in my own life-time 
with the men and women of 
1886, and I have my pride in 
having known her and talked 


with her, and heard. her stories | 


of Albert Parsons and his times. 
I shall think of her again 
when we meet this commemora- 
tion of May Day, for she, like 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Civil Rights Bill 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — The House Judiciary 


committee last week 


reported out the Ad- 


ministration civil rights program, thus giving 
a serious rebuff to the attempts of House Dixiecrats to 


prevent any action. 


While the Dixiecrats feverishly set up stumbling blocks 


and boobv traps to delay action 
in both House and Senate 75 
leaders from organizations rep- 
resenting 12 million Negroes, has 
called for a stepped-up campaign 
for the enactment of civil rights 
legislation at this session. A spe- 
cial committee was established 
to mobilize “moral and financial 
weight’ behind the campaign. 


The conference went on rec- 
ord against the Negro people 
committing themselves to any 
political party in the presidential 
elections. The leaders, headed by 
A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, urged that candi- 
dates be judged on the basis of 
their position on civil rights, and 
the two parties be judged on the 
basis of their record in Congress 
and the civil rights planks in 
their platforms. 

Next step in the legislative 
channel is the House rules com- 


- mittee chaired by Rep, Howard 


Smith (D-Va). 


on civil rights in the executive 
branch of the government. 


2. Authorizes an additional at- 


torney general in the Department 
of Justice to head up a civil rights 
division. 

3. Authorizes the attorney gen- 
eral to institute civil action or 
seek an injunction against anvone 
depriving another of civil rights. 

4. Attorney general may iusti- 
tute a civil action or seek an in- 
junction against anyone depriving 
another of the right to vote. The 
U.S. district courts would have 
jurisdiction under this point and 
point 3. 

The House judiciary action elim- 
inated all other proposals incor- 
porated in the original Celler bill, 
including those whoch provided 

sharp penalties against anyone vio- 
lating the civil rights statutes. 


THE DIXIECRATS initiated 
the delaying operation in the 
House judiciary committee hear- 
ing on Tuesday morning. They 


In the Senate the delaying op- 
eration is being master-minded by 
Senator James O. Eastland who 
has inaugurated so-called hearings 
whose purpose is to prevent action 
this session. The Administration 
proposals reported out by the 
House judiciary committee consist 
of four parts: 

1. Creation of a commission 


Nat “King” Cole and the Moderates 
SEE PAGE 3 


A Page of Sports by Rodney and Ward 
SEE PAGE 12 


prevented any action during the. 


morning session. Then, shortly 
alter the House convened at 
noon, Rep. John Bell Williams 
(D-Miss) demanded a quorum 
call in the midst of the “consent 
calendar,” usually a routine pre- 
liminary in the session. 

He was assisted in this ma- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


— 


cern over the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s efforts to padlock The 
Worker was expressed at the 
convention this week of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. | 

Richard W. Slocum, president 
of the ANPA, said in his speech 
that the T-men’s procedure “de- 
mands critical scrutiny.” He 
made the point that some might 
want to pass over the “incident” 
because a “Communist news- 
paper” is involved. 

“But an act looked at lightly 
which violates a safeguard can 


To. oem 


a ees eh ns eS 


Top Publisher Decries 


CONTINUED newspaper con-— 


well be used as a precedent,” 
he maintained. “Normally, a 
government seizes property only 
when there is danger that assets 
of a delinquent taxpayer may 
disappear pending final deter- 
mination of the liability. 

He added that the “press 
should let it be known that it 
will fight any singling out in- 
tended as harassment Or inter- 
ference with the public right to 
a free press.” 

Corliss Lamont, philosopher 
and writer recently made the 
point that the effert to padlock 
the Daily: Worker was not alone 


= 


T-Raid on 


an attack on our right te “publish. 
Even more important, it was an 
atempt to deny to the American 
people—all the people—the right 
to read publications of their 
choice. 

Our wonderful readers have 
not had this lesson lost upon 
them. If we're here today, it is 
because of their response, For 
we're still poised under the 
Damoclean sword of the Treas- 
ury Department, our checks tied 
up and under constant fear of 
having our income seized. 

Thanks to the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press, and 


SE amma 


‘Worker’ 


the contributions it has received, 
we have kept publishing. This, 
and the massive popular reaction 
against the vicious performance 
of the T-men, apparently mas- 
ter-minded by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. 

One contributor to the com- 
mittee writes she agrees with 
Lamont’s viewpoint and wants 
to maintain her right to read 
the Daily Worker. 

An Irishman sends $20 given 
him by a Brooklyn businessman 
who was disturbed by the seiz- 
‘ure “The T-men remind me 

. (Continued on Page 13) y 
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YOUR $$$ AND 
YOUR LIFE 


May Day and 
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By Labor Research Assn. 


THIS May Day workers 
celebrate their victories in 
reducing world tensions. 
The improved outlook puts 


East-West trade high on the 
agenda. England is excited by 
the trade possibilities following 
the “B & K” visit. The Soviet 
view, emphasized by Mikoyan, 
is that “lasting peaceful co-exis- 
tence is inconceivable without 
trade.” 

East-West trade is growing in 
all directions. Our neighbor 
Canada recently joined with 
enormous wheat sales. But in our 
country, Senators McClellan and | 
McCarthy snipe at the adminis- 
tration for not being tough 
enough. And Commerce Secre- 
tary Weeks assures them he 
makes no concessions not forced 
by world pressures. 

Our trade with socialist coun- 
tries remains a trickle. This is a 
serious lag, in view of the slump 
in farm equipment and autos, the 
farm surpluses, the growing con- 
cern about the shakiness of the 
economy generally. 

Politics aside, can East-West 
trade keep factories running, can 
it provide many jobs, can it con- 
tribute substantially to cushion- ~ 
ing an economic crisis? Many 
doubt it, including some progres- 
sives. Let’s take up their argu- 
ments. 

1. Socialist countries have 
little to sell in exchange, owin 
to economic weakness—This o 
chestnut of the reactionary press 
has been exploded by the sweep- 
ing growth of secialist economy, 
its proven ability to provide a 
wide range of goods, for ex- 
ample, the estimated half billion 
dollars in Seviet industrial sup- 

lies and technical assistance 

owing into the undeveloped 
countries of Asia and the $5 bil- 
lion committed for the peoples 
democracies of Eastern Europe. 
(See our May Economic Notes 
for details of the $10 billion ex- 
ports of the socialist group of 
countries). 

2. The socialist countries are 
after self-sufficiency. They will 
buy only pretotypes, then build 
their own at the expense of East- 
West trade. ‘ | 


THIS argument is belied by 
socialist policy statements, by 
the fact of their expanding im- 
ports, by their long-term buy- 
ing contracts. Mere basically, 
economic considerations make it 
logical fer socialist countries to 
MULTIPLY imports from capi- 
talist countries, rapidly, and for 
decades to come Capital invest- 
ment is the key to the unsur- 
passed growth rate of socialist 


sree eeere 


Norman Matthews, v.p., Walter Reuther, president, and Emil | 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the United Aute Workers. 


ther said: 

“We need to take these con- 
cepts and project them into the! 
future. We can’t take them as they! 
are because that were devised to 
meet the problems of yesterday. 
We need te find answers to the 
problem of today and of toemor- 
row ... te project them into the 
atomic age, into the age of auto- 
mation and give them a new 
meaning . . .” 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 
“hig 080 plans called for a report 
by Reuther on his trip to India. 
He spoke about ten minutes on 
that in his summary _ speech. 
|Foreign policy on the whole was 
practically ignored by Kefauver 
and Stevenson. 


Reuther said his trip to India 
reafirmed his view that a new 
approach is needed shifting main 
emphasis from the military aspect 
to-economic aid of underdeveloped 
countries and the recognition that 
the “h-bomb which we and the 
Russians have, now makes peace 
a condition of survival.” 

He said “we can preserve human 
values only if we can _ preserve 
peace.” 7 

‘A program on foreign policy 
presented to the delegates says 
“we must test the genuineness of 
the new Russian line” and called 


Knowland and Curtis gave the un- 
varnished big business view on 
all questions. Humphrey and Ke- 
fauver probably refleeted the most 
liberal view on the Democratie 
side, favoring almost the entire 
legislative program of labor. The 
debate th later an evening of 
questioning of the four, set an ex- 
ample of the way the union can 
bring issues into the campaign. 
The tactic will undoubtedly be 
carried to the locals. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ;| 
Kefauver spoke much in the spirit 
lof the anti-monopoly populists of 
the eighties. 

He received explosive applause 
as he called for a -congressional 
investigation of auto profits and 
prices. 

Stevenson suggested that in some 
years automation will so reduce 
the work force that either a 30- 
hour week or a much higher liv- 
ing standards will be the alternh- 
tive. 

Reuther pointing to the 120,000 
‘already laid off in auto, welcomed 
the Kefauver proposal and warned | 
the industry the union will not 


long tolerate scheduling of pro- 
duction that brings periedic mass 
layofts. He, spoke of the next big 
goal, the shorter work-week and 
higher wages to meet the problem 
of automation. Observing that the|for east-west cooperation through 
Democrats are committed to ajthe U.N. on the economic aid 
New Deal-Fair Deal concept, Reu- program. (Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD newspaper editors adie in Washington last-week agreed unani- 
ter Bowles and George Ken- 
a continued tendency toward the | By GEORGE MORRIS 
figures with an eye on the 1956) J 0.64 the four-day Seventh Edu- 
Cratic momination—talked, @$ COl-|, -Wtine conference, It was most 
three years. a gigantic “orientation class” on 
tary alliances designed to contain) ‘yy, delegates, elected directly 
thods of classic diplomacy” had|,.4 ways to develop the campaign 
case more accurately if he had said! and cheering. There was no ques- 
cies of military ene¢irclement of|both a measure of sentiment and 
ee poe by Ketauver wee, i 8) on THE CAMPAIGN: Walter 
WITH respect to the USSR, said the people, was undoubtedly a 
spirit in which they are given.” |ocrats do. Reuther warned that 
Tennessean, “by the faet that no and without compromise the party 
tion in defense spending.” phrey, and Adlai Stevenson, re- 
pomleving it in sai egal than he had yet been in support 
a man torn between the necessity CIVIL RIGHTS: The speeches 
while he boasted of the past three|the South don’t worry him as much 
kind may emerge from a haunted| Lehman directed his main fre 
and restrictions still dominate the hysteria. 
must maintain a collective shield) -._ the. Republicans, dramatized 


Adlai U Ending Bomb Tests as 
mously that American foreign policy was in a bad way and ought to be critically re-examined. They 
were echoing a complaint which has been broadly current in recent weeks from editors, column- 
nan, that we were “losing” the 
cold war. 
reduction of our prestige and in- THE LABOR movement should “collectively” tell the leaders of the Democratic 
fluence throughout the world gen-| Party they “can’t have Mr. Eastland and have us at the same time,” and they are sure to lose 
elections grappled with the ques-| ction Conference of the United 
tion. President Eisenhower, Adlai Automobile Workers in Washing- 
umnist Walter Lippmann said,|\¢ o . 4; political mobilization 
about the same fact, that “there | Lick-off & the 1:500,000-mem- 
* _ | practical politics—all rolled in one. 
LIPPMANN charaeterized this/ It was also the opener of the 
the Soviet Union was now obvious- from the locals, were pretty gen- 
ly ineffective. Further, he said, the erally of grass-roots level. But for 
eee te political predor”| and educational work, the dele- 
jnanc e: | 
that. the Soviet Union's drive for|tion, however, that the delegates 
peace and trade, olrermg economic} were pleased with the new breezes 
the socialist countries in which we! an influence observers of both old 
demanded all other nations join. [parties did not ignore. 
speech at Occidental College in — 
Los Angeles noted that “there are Reuthei s warnings to the Demo- 
cratic leaders to stop equivocating 
Kefauver, .we must not let our/SUrprise to the “middle-of-the- 
guard down but at the same time '0aders” who figured on labor go- 
Yet, said Kefauver, he saw no labor will not “be a tail to the 
signs that the Eisenhower adminis-|kite of any political party” and 
precautions have been taken in|that demonstrates its support of 
view of the tremendous economic|liberalism and applies them to the 
This, he said, “leads me to the lated ten itnin HEARS se Rs 
ba ‘leostan ti “lecte .eir speec ; 
meemmapeere conctusion thes the Ad siderable degree the influenee of 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWEi’S of the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
speech to the American Society of tion decision and its “speedy” im- 
of proposing new and more peace- of Marshall and Lehman, under- 
ful measures to cope with a changed Scored by Reuther, set a higher 
years of his administration as a/4S those in the North who seek a 
period of great. achievement, he) middle” or “compromising” posi- 
decade.” at the tendency to avoid contro- 
‘In terms of practical proposals|versial issues and accept the 
U. S. attitude toward East-West 
trade. He indicated a desire for Tag a lage ISSUES: The de- 
ore the 3,000 delegates, 
against aggression” whieh is 2| , f 
; | efore the gates the wide gap 
_ euphemism for continued high RUF i neem the: nastheen Tha = 


P pal 
Yeace Enters 1956 Vote Campaign 
ee an 1 "13,000 Auto Workers Make History in Capital 
“Unless we change pretty soon,” 
erally: and will deserve to lose, “if they try to be all things to all men.” That was the emphatic 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver—the|,. autended by 3,000 delegates. 
has been a great change in they... J nion’s campaign; a mass lob- 
new situation as one in which the! ynion’s celebration of its Twentieth 
Soviet governments decision to)ine “two “round tables of ten” 
gates participation in the general 
aid without strings, had stood out) that blew from the platform. Their 
Perhaps the most fundamental! yee are the eonference high- 
changes stirring throughout the con os hag seanalipgal te an. casper ser 
we must “meet all genuine offers)iug along as it did often in the 
tration was prepared to reach a/Ssaid “the Democratic Party ean 
changes which would be brought}new economie and political facts.” 
ministration in Washington has no ile aaielt icf tha UAW ouiieenes 
Newspaper Editors did not refute plementation. Both received vig- 
situation and a partisan striving to|level for the civil rights struggle. 
advanced “the cautious ,hope that a tion between compliance with the 
it added up to little. His foreign|“taboos” that have become estab- 
agreement to reduce armaments but with Senators Knowland of Cali. 
. (Continued on Page 13) and. the GOP on almost all issues, 


By ROB F. HALL 
former ambassadors as Ches- 
UAW Confab Warns Democrats 
Kennan had said, “we must expect | ) 
Over the weekend three political! jote on which Walter Reuther 
latter two aspirants for the Demo-| Th. conference was far more than 
world situation during the past}. the biggest such on record; 
Truman-Eisenhower policy of mili-| anniversary. 
“operate openly and with the me-| Jlinies where they discussed issues 
Lippmann would have put the pe was limited to applauding 
in glaring contrast to our own poli-|reaction often very dynamic, was 
questions about our foreign policy lights: 
world. vm please the Dixieerats as well as 
of peaceful cooperation in the|Past, regardless of what the Dem- 
settlement. “I judge this,” said the;/Wwin in 1956 only as it is clearly 
about by any considerable reduc-| Senators Kefauver and Hum- 
ae Ss pesce and no hope of Steyenson was more forthright 
Kefauver’s charges. Yet it revealed |7'°™S standing ovations. 
defend discredited policies. And|Marshall said the blatant racists in 
new, fruitful, peaceful era for man-|law and its violation. 
aid program is still mainly military| lished during the thought-control 
he nevertheless stressed that “we fornia and Carl Curtis of Nebraska 
t 


THE 29-MEMBER executive 
council of the AFL-CIO will 
hold a crucial special session in 
Washington this Tuesday, May 
1, when it will take up the 
merged labor organization’ re- 
lation with one of its biggest af- 
filiates, the Teamsters. At issue 
is the Teamsters mutual aid pact 
with the International Longshore- 
men's Association, expelled as 
racketeer-dominated from the 
AFL in 1953. 

* 

STEELWORKERS president 
David McDonald, in a speech in 
Gary, Ind., said his union. ex- 
pects to win in 1956 a “substan- 
tial” wage boost, a anteed 
annual wage plan and weekend 


premium pay. Big steel negotia- 
tions come up this summex. ..: 


AFTER 12 whirlwind days in 
India as guest of its principal la- 
bor federation, UAW president 
Walter Reuther returned to De- 
troit to find over 120,000 wnion 
members laid off. He declared 
this unemployment would be his 
first concern pak on the job. 


THE MACY strike victory in 
New York comes as a jolt to the 
nation’s retail industry, fearful 
of AFL-CIO organizing plans 
among these unorganized work- 
ers. The 8,000 unionized work- 
ers of the country’s largest and 
most powerful store gained wage 
increases and other benefits, and 


set the company back on its 


union-busting heels. 
> ae 


Butcher Workmen and United 
Packinghouse Workers have an- 
nounced joint action tea reopen 
wage contracts with the “Big 
Four” in the meat packing indus- 
try. The rei unions which 

to merge in June represent 200.- 
000 workers, most of them with 
Armour, Swift, Wilson and Cud- 


hy. pra 
* "THE AFL-CIO is “determin- 


THE MEAT Cutters and .- (Continued.on Page 13) 
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— OCCUPATION: Housewife | 


The U.S. Worker with the 100-1 our Week 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON : 


WHILE the labor movement fights for a working week of less than 40 hours, and many industries have already 
achieved a week of from 30 to 37, a large section of our population regularly, without vacations and with no days off, puts. 


‘in 100 hours a week or more—a longer working day than that against which American workers revolted more than a century 
_ ago. These are not sharecroppers of migratory workers. These’ heir - 


100-hour-a-week workers live in eyery city and every rural 7 _ 


area of the United States. They are housewives. They are| ,W# begin this week a series 
IEEE SSIES OS ENS ree rere ilo of three articles by Elizabeth 
home and also keep house. Their;companionship with their hus- Lawson on the growing burden 
only activity is housekeeping and| bands; they simply can’t spare the of housewor k and the struggle 
the care of small children. i They are unhappy because| 284#nst i. sings — bo we = 
: .|they are not companions to their) @PPear next week. medders ar 

ctpaie pba ~ paige children; they can find no moment} 4sked to send in their comments, 
end of World War II it has become|!ree from household duties to talk contributions, and criticisms. 
longer. This in spite. of gad ets— with them, read to them, help them EDITOR. 
in some cases, because of gadgets. with their homework, take them on 


walks, or play games with them. | 
A study made by the Graduate These mothers a hysically pres- 
ie poe of Social Economy ' their child but thei 
and Social Research of Bryn Mawr ae oo um , — ut them 
College, published in 1945, and ac- eon 3 On the chores. 
cepted as definitive by the U. S. The facts are a far cry from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, De- belief that gadgets have so simpli- 
partment of Agriculture, showed tied housekeeping that it practi- 
that just before the end of World|€4lly “does itself. 
War II, the average rural house-|. All studies show that a gadget 
wife put in more than 60 hours a ong te for the individual house- 
week on household tasks, while the| hold does not save time. It is ‘so- 
average city housewife put in more cially. inefficient. It is as wasteful 
than 80 hours. as using a tractor on a five-acre’ 
Remember that the nation’s Fair|farm, or producing textiles on a 
Labor Standards Act, which went|handloom after the age of steam. 
into effect in 1938, now requires! The fundamental principle of the 
time-and-a-half payment for any|labor-saving device is division of 
hours after 40. Some years later,|labor; but the principle of the in- 
the city housewife was found to be|dividual household appliance like 
working twice that long every the sewing machine, washing ma- 
week. chine, electric range, home Sad 
In February, 1956, the Ladies|er, and so forth is to put an end! 
Home Journal, having sent out in-|to the division of labor that exists 
vestigators, published its findings} when such tasks are attended to 
that the average household week} commercially. 
of the urban housewife with one| At most, the gadgets save mus- 
or two small children has increased cular strain. The government has 
to more than 100 hours. accepted as definitive the report! 
One woman reported to the} of social investigators, that “it takes! 
ee: “My working day starts) just as much time to do a job of 
etween five and five-thirty in the! Jaundering at home with a full 
morning, Lots of times I eat my) equipment of automatic launder-' 
lunch standing up.” Another writes:| ing devices as it does to do it by, 


“There is no time during the day|hand.”  . eS | | 
that I can set apart sy call my ‘ beginning of the century have re-; flects one down-to-earth fact: high- the semi-teudal, in a country which 


owlr. | turned. er clothing prices. The new army of justly prides itself on the vastness 
A third told investigators: “The “URBAN women with more ap- The constantly rising of prices of home bakers, canners and preserv-| of its manufacturing establishments 
only vacation I have had from pliances,” says the Bryn Mawr re-| clothing, of restaurant meals, of| &TS means that for thousands of|and the variety of its commercial 
; aden : _— arr? 44 6 - 3 i ° my 7 ies ae ’ rvices. ) 
housework in my entire married life; port, “spent more -time on house-| commercial laundry service, of fac- nse 8 e ni aoe have por rye Ae 
is when I went to the hospital. hold duties than rural women—the|tory-processed baked and canned| ?! ie <. as be , - Se ee The ae peton wos meee 
* inferente mene that women do not) goods, have forced families to re-| sg . . + - Do Peg . i tse t 4 Werte and : ealthy 
PSYCHOANALYSIS and other!call upon appliances to save time,|sume duties which were put aside ©”. “i po i bhi. gasign. } “bans be ii ” % onda ag a ae 
reactionary theories that spearhead but to provide easier and better me- 50 years ago. Today, according to| et Wie i » gees ping * ches > sp ‘ " — edn: , SOGAY; “ie 
the “back-to-the-home” movement |thods of accomplishment. The study | government statistics, more flour is “e a 14 sree g abl id ° : 1USING space, less p . space “% 
: ° ‘ . ? : NHC: a : 2 "‘eBatar 14 > 'ArYV AV - 
for women do s0 largely on the ax. | $e0MS to indicate that as more ap- bought for home use than for res- wien | & wen oe elatiag . ae ewe sik ie greater aS OR Gives y Gems 
bis @ Caen aad ; rready long working hours of a man,|+!Je foot of Lvine quarters more 
Cuse that married couples need | yliances and services enter the taurant and bakeries. ‘ ‘ oe a 
: | d ee |add even more to the longer hours! crowding, more dirt, more clean- 
each other's companionship and| home, women tend to spend more; There has been an attempt in af « bamenuilin ing 
that children need the constant] time on almost every kind of home| many quarters to throw a veil of 7 era | ; 
* Clothing cannot be as casual in 
the cities as in the rural areas; 


presence of the mother. activity.” poetry around this grewing atten- 
members of the family must be 
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One of the bitterest complaints} Partly because of these very|tion to household tasks. Yet there) HERE is a fundamental contra- 
of the housewives interviewed by | gadgets, many of the tasks that be-|is no glamor in a 100-hour week.! diction: a home economy that is' 
the Journal is that they have no/ gan to leave the home around the' The growth of home sewing re-' tending more and more’ towards’ (Continued on Page 14) 
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i i i Nat King’ Cole and the Moderates 


By ABNER BERRY vac in racism that they gee a. Cole, se eee 
fused a Negro singer with “Ne- “moderate,” the non-political ar- 
an ee ive mone gro music.” Actually, the “King _tist, became the target of the 
af Montgomery Ne aon "deca Cole repertory is made up al- extremists. His audience of 
bat ta ce citizen) eaten heen . most exclusively of popular bal- moderate whites applauded — 
Shee ea Ga Bee weak t lads of the Tin Pan Alley va- him, not only as an artist but as 
Pping a message fo the world: riety. He has reversed the field -a “sensible” Negro who knew 
_ No co ‘tee shih to become one of the few Ne- his place—even from the emi- 
aon Pek he groes to invade the area previ- nence he had reached as man 
Hon.” ih oitbi ol ously reserved for white singers. and artist. 
They hav In doing this he has become AT THAT MOMENT Nat 
sung it, preach: “integrated” as an artist, sing- “King’ Cole became _ political, 
ed and prayer Wey eS ing more to white audiences than just as every Negro in America, 
it, and testified } to Negroes. He has also gained i ae R: apnes of bla ‘wore 
to it in court. ey wealth and won wide popular : 
But the famous acclaim from Negroes and 
Negro _ singer, whites. “King” Cole was a “gen- 
Nat “King” tleaman” singer wko let “the other 
Cole, a native of Montgomery guy” take care of politics, never 
seems not to have got the mes- ten gh gage was 
sage. And his deafness to it a political badge. e never. ,. . j : 
had to be exposed by a near worried about jimcrow laws or are agree vo treet ee : ste a | 
dtragedy in which an attempt was _—jimcrow customs. That was for meant. colkn Gl 500 Ne- 
ws on his life by racists in “the other guys.” os thiectin “ob Sanel Corolin . 
Birmingham, Ala. So he sang for high fees be- Ak Collcun ia Giiiethionan 
~ The white men who were in- fore southern white audiences in th aad a aa eters f SF 
cited to attack Cole on the state theatres from which pvegrent id ght from a wane mi .. the 
of Birmingham's Municipal Au- were barred. This was a “busi- wai citinons Councils, and b y 
ditorium on April 10 represented ness” transaction, he has said, staying out of Classes Pa aol 2 
White Citizens Council “extre- with no political overtones. But’ 4 in rine Lucy hed her long 
mists” in the fight against-de- then came Birmingham and the 
segregation, They were so im- attack against his life. Nat (Continued on Page 11) | 


worth as man and citizen, be- 
comes political at times. There 
came such a moment to the 
50,000 Montgomery Negroes; 
they met it by staying off the 
buses until the city and the bus 
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Workers Seeking Peace, Unity, Democracy — 


Niay Day Statement of National Committee, Communist Party 


MAY DAY 1956 finds the working people of our country more determined than ever to secure peace, unity, democ- 
racy and equal rights. This is the spirit of a labor holiday born on American soil and part of our democratic tradition. It was 


back in the 1880s during the struggle for the eight-hour day, that American workers designated May 1 as a day of national 


labor solidarity. May Day spread until it became the international holiday of labor. 
This is the first May Day since the historic Geneva heads of government confer- 
ence. Though the danger of war has not been banished, the menace of universal catas- 


trophe has receded and the ice of 
the cold war has begun to break 
up. 

The second big event since last 
May Day has been the unification 
of the American labor movement. 
This 20-year dream at last came} 
true with the merger of the AFL’ 
and CIO 16,000,000: strong. 


| 


Since last May Day the Negro ed “stability” in the economy will! ernment 


people have added new pages of| 
tlory to their own history and the 
ol of American democracy. 
Their heroic struggle for desegre-| 
gation of the schools, the might 

yrotests against the barbaric Til 
nen and the great movement| 
of 40,000 Negroes in.-Montgomery, 
Ala., aroused admiration and sup-, 
port throughout the world, These) 


struggles are being increasingly,|(COPE) has an indispensable role) 


though not yet adequate, support- 
ed by white workers and the trade| 
union movement as well as other! 
sections of the population. 

THIS past year has also witness-| 
ed new important advances in the| 
fight to restore the Bilk of Rights. | 

On this May Day American la- 
bor and its allies face new battles. | 
The 156-day Westinghouse strike’ 
—the longest national |walkout in| 
the postwar period—and the Koh- 
Jer strike in Wisconsin, now in its 
third year, are proof of the mili- 
tancy and courage of the workers 
in spite of the strength and arro- 
gance of the big trusts. The recent 
struggles clearly showed the value 
of united labor support and _ indi- 
cated that this support must be 
substantially increased if the work- 
ers are to be fully successtul. 

The struggle for the full unifi- 
cation of the labor movement lies 
ahead as a major task still to be. 
completed. | 

One of labor’s top priorities is. 
the organization of the millions of 
unorganized workers, particularly 
in the South. The resolution on this, 
question adopted at the merger 
convention still remains to be 
carried out. 

It is fitting that on May Day, 


which arose in the fight for the 


A TT 


ON ee 


continue to press forward with the 
growing demand for the six-hour 
day. This is necessary because of 
the spread of automation and in 
view of the fact that despite the 


as election bait. Labor and all other 
sections of the people that suffer 
from the gouging: of the monopo- 
lies should support the farmers’ de- 
mands for 100 percent parity and 


high level of production, about 
3,000,000 are unemployed. Any 
economic deadline, or even so-call- 


greatly increase this number. 
* : 

UNIFICATION of the labor 
movement has opened new possi- 
bilities for labor's independent 
legislative and political activity. 
The increasing number of mass 
legislative lobbies in Washington is 
an example, The AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education 


to play. 

Moreover, in the 1956 election 
united labor can be pivotal in forg- 
ing the unityeof workers, farmers, 
the Negro people, small business, 
professional people and all who 
want to see an America built in the 
image of peace, progress and 
democracy. Such bie initiative 
can influence the character of the 
Presidential race, can affect the 
choice of Congressional, state and 
local candidates by both parties, 


‘ean oust the Cadillae Cabinet on 


Nov. 6, defeat the worst . Mc- 
Carthyites and Dixiecrats and elect 
a Congress more responsive to the 
peoples wishes. 

Bold, vigorous, independent leg- 
islative and political activity by 
united labor and its allies can also 
pave the way to the eventual po- 
litical realignment that our coun- 
try urgently needs. Beyond this, 
vt the majority of the American 
people desire it, ae the possibility 
for moving forward peacefully 
under our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights to the free socialist society 
which will be truly government of, 
by and for the sone 

& 


THIS MAY DAY finds the Amer- 
ican working farmer worse off than 
a year ago, with the Eisenhower 


‘other measures to protect them 
‘against the crisis which the Wall 
Street corporations and their gov- 

have “exported” to the 
countryside, 

The turning of the tide on civil 
liberties that began in 1954 when 
the American people administered 
serious setbacks to McCarthy and 
the McCarthyites, needs to become 
an irresistible Hood, The tight to 
restore the Bill of Rights requires 
that the people act to curb and de- 
feat the Eastlands and Walters, the 
Brownells and J, wn Hoovers. It 
requires the removal from the sta- 
tute books of anti-labor and anti- 
peoples legislation, It requires an 
end to the prosecution of unions 


all Smith Act victims, for Morton 
Sobell and others imprisoned solely 
for dissenting ideas. 

The democratic crusade also re- 
quires that labor show the way in 
concrete assistance to the embattled 
Negro citizens of Montgomery and 
to all other struggles tor Negro 
rights. Labor heal show the way 
in pressing for civil rights legisla- 
tion with teeth. 

ON THIS May Day the spirit of 
Geneva burns bright in the hearts 
of the people. They want peace 
and an end of-cold war tensions 
and burdens. That is why the 
Pope's Christmas message, urging 
international agreement to ban nu- 
clear weapons and the bomb tests, 
found such an echo among our 
people and the peoples of all coun- 
tries. 

Furthermore, the demand is 
growing for a complete overhaul- 
ing of our foreign policy, which has 
become frozen in the cold war past. 
Mankind is moving despite obstruc- 
tion by reactionary diehards in this 
‘country, toward peaceful co-exis- 
tence. 


eight-hour day, American workers! Administration offering his crumbs| Concrete steps toward disarma- 


— eee oe a 


Soviets Act to Correct Evils in Their Legal System 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


one-man leadership by the 


90th Congress of the Soviet | 


Communist Party is only part 
of an enormous process of criti-| 
cism and correction now going on! 
in the socialist countries. | 

The legal system in the Soviet, 
Union and the legislative system 
in Poland have recently come in 
for some drastic overhauling. 

_ A special commission has been 
set up by the Presiditim of the Su- 
preme Soviet to check on the ac- 
tivity of Soviet security agencies: 
including the police and prosecu-| 
tors. This fellowed sharp criticism’ 
of the theories of law and evidence 
of the late Andrei Vishinsky, pros- 
ecutor in many of the big political 
trials ef the 30's. 

| 1 * 

A MAJOR target in an article 
of the authoritative journal “Soviet 
State and Law” was the idea of 
“trial by confession.” The practice, 
of accepting “confessions” as proof 

ef guilt had been misused in the 

st. te frame innocent persons., 

he Soviet law journal dockeced 
that Vishinsky’s theory “denies the: 
need fér a court to establish the 
absolute truth in each case and 
pérmitsthe possibility of convict- 
ing a person on the basis only of 
the probability of some fact or 

other that is undergoing legal ex- 
amination.” ain | 


| 


|Stalin’s unchecked leadership was 


Such practices, as used in the 


lpast, the journal said, are a “glar-' 


THE ATTACK on Stalin's’ 


ing violation of the principle of 
socialist legality.” 

At the same time the magazine 
Party Life in Moscow reported 
that many persons who had been 
wrongly accused and _ convicted 


iad been released from prison in 


the past three years. 

A revamping of the legal code 
in the Soviet Union has been go- 
ing on ever since the death of Sta- 
lin. Its aim has been, the Soviet 
law journal says, “insuring legality 


‘in the protection, of the rights and 
interests of cilizens.” 


The most shocking example of 
the period otf 


injustice during 


the frameup and executions of the 
most prominent Soviet Jewish 
writers and public figures. Soviet 
poerayetions in the last few weeks 
ave strongly attacked violations 
of the socialist principle of na- 
tional and racial equality. They 
have quoted Lenin’s condemna- 
tion of “Great Russian chauvinism” 
and of anti-Semitism. 
s 


IN POLAND not only the legal 
system but the parliamentary set- 
up and practices were coniing in 
for considerable criticism and re- 
vamping. First the Polish govern- 
ment ousted Justice Minister 
Henryk Swiatkowski and prosecu- 
ter Stefan Kalinowski for their -re- 


rights of Polish citizens. 

| hese violations included rig- 
ging false criminal charges and 
imprisonming the former general 
‘secretary of the Polish Workers 
Party, Wladyslaw Comulka, Gen. 
Marian Spychalski, and others. 


The Polish government also or- 
dered the release of 30,000 per- 


isentenee of 40,000 following a 
‘general review of all cases. 

| Meanwhile the Polish press was 
‘filled with discussion of revitaliz- 
‘ing the Polish parliamentary sys- 
tem. It was decided to introduce 
the system of interpellations—that 
is a regular period of questioning 
in the parliament under which the 
government ministers have to reply 
to inquiries from members of the 
national legislative body. 


It was also decided to have 
more frequent and longer sessions 
of the assembly. Many of these 
sessions in the past have been for- 
mal and perfunctory having the 
quality of a rubber stamp rather 
wi of an active legislative cham- 
er. 


Parliamentary committees have 
been set up ar vernment minis- 
ters must eome before these com- 
mittees to discuss legislation and 
for active censideration and de- 
bate, even prior to real debate on 
these questions in the assembly 
itself. ‘ 


sponsibility in violations of the 


IN THE DISCUSSION now 


for political activity, amnesty for 


+ 


ment, joint efforts by all the great; workingclass Communist and $o- 


gotiations between Israel and the 
Arab states, expansion of East- 
West trade, admission of China in- 


to the United Nations, development | 


of wide cultural exchange with the 
‘socialist countries, a neutralized 
and demilitarized Germany—these 
are some of the measures that can 
give the American people greater 
‘security at less cost (which means 


powers to bring about direct ne-' 


cialist Parties of other countries. 

We greet the lands where the 
working people rule—the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, the people's democracies 
of Europe and Asia. 

We greet the millions of work- 
ers and poor farmers in the coun- 
‘tries newly freed from colonial 
bondage. 

On this May Day we Commu- 


lower taxes) and build a strong’! 


structure of peace among the na- 
tions. 

ON THIS May Day we Com- 
‘munists greet our American work- 
lers and trade unionists. We greet 
those who are the heirs of May 
Day's great traditions, and who, 
on this day and on Labor Day in 
September, carry on in its spirit. 

We greet the workers of all 
other countries who are striving for 
that unity of action which May 


nists pledge to contribute our ut- 
most to unite labor and the mass- 
es of our people, regardless of dif- 
ferences in politics, religion, or 
race, for the achievement of com- 
mon aspirations and objectives. 
We pledge to work side by side 
with millions of our countrymen 
for America’s welfare, for an Amer- 
ican future of democracy and 
peace. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


; 


Day symbolizes. We greet the 


fsons from jail and the reduction of | 


'going on before Polish parliamen- 
tary committee deputies have urg- 
ed more changes in the legal sys- 
tem. For example, there has been 
a proposal to introduce the system 


of bail for persons awaiting trial. 


The foreign ministry has been 
criticized before one parliamentary 
committee for not doing enough to 
get more Polish correspondents ac- 
credited in foreign countries. 


of Foreign Minister Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski before the foreign 
affairs committee some interesting 
results of the liberalizing process 
going on in Poland were already 
recorded. During a five month pe- 
riod 10,337 Poles have returned 
to their homeland from abroad. 


Meanwhile the bonds of friend- 
ship between the Soviet Union 
a the Peoples»Democracies and 
Yugoslavia have been consionren'y 
strengthened in the recent period. 
Bulgaria’s parliament, which ac- 
cepted the resignation of former 
premier Chervenkov also gave a 
warm welcome ta a visit from 
Yugoslav parliamenta leaders 
headed by Moshe Pijade. 


* 


IN BELGRADE President Titojthe 


told a group of visiting French 
correspondents that the recent de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union 
were considerably helping the 


jeause of world peace as well as the 


In the course of the appearance} 


| 


— 
—— 


_OF THE U.S. A. - 


and socialist movement. 

Tito hailed the: Soviet actions as 
“brave and bold.” He also cau- 
tioned against thinking that this 
tremendous process of rectification 
can be accomplished all at once. 
He noted that it was a long process 
and that it was steadily progress- 
ing. 

Tite noted that the disselution 
of the Cominform was an addition- 
al spur to achieving socialist-com- 
munist unity all over the world. At 
the same time the Yugoslav paper 


Politika took exception to the final 
‘statement of the Cominform that 


the organization had performed a 
“positive role” in the past. 


* 


CONTINUATION of the re- 
evaluation of Stalin’s role by the 
Soviet Union incladed eriticism by 
the official publication of the 
Soviet Defense Ministry. An ar- 
ticle in “Military Messenger” last 
week said that Stalin had dis- 
opareen warnings from Soviet in- 
telligence agencies in the spring of 
1941 that Germans were going 
to attack. This resulted in severe 
military setbacks, the publication 
charged, and said it was a result of 
enormous concentration of 
power in the hands of Stalin. 
~ Everything taking place in the 
socialist countries pointed to the 
fact that the preeess ef <lemo- 
eratization,, criticism and _ self 


trend toward unity in the labor 


criticism was far from ending. It 
lwas continuing at a steady pace. 
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Negro Representation 
~ Issue in 10th C.D. Vote 


By MAX GORDON 
As the first leg of New York’s primary campaign—circu- 
lation of nominating petitions—draws to a close on Tuesday, 


the campaign to win a Negro congressman and a Negro state 
senator from Brooklyn’s. Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area takes the center 
of the stage in the ’56 local con- 
tests in that borough. 


Victory would double the num- 
ber of Negro New Yorkers in Con- 
- gress, as well as in the state sen- 
ate. Today, there is one. each, 
both from Harlem. | 
Brooklynites engaged in this ef- 
fort view it as the local counter-| explosive effects. 
part of the key national political 


L 2 - | The central problem in the con- 
issue for 1956, the battle for in-| - 
gressional sige as supporters 


—— of Dr. Hodge see it, is the unity 
JST, Q see S ul | 

A leaflet issued by the Stuyve-| ¢ , “peat hide 

g grtgg. 2. |Of the Negro people behind him, 

; Sant Democratic Civic ieee es (and a maximum turnout of Ne.| Bae 
a group of insurgent Democrats | oroes at the primary polls. Unity 
who are backing a Negro candi- 
date for Congress in Brooklyns 


ner of politicians, will try to rule 
out the primary petitions of the 
Negro candidates on some petty| i 
technicality, Leaders of their’ age 
campaign “have been warning that, ce 

in the present state of political 
tension among the Negro winai.| 

any such move could have national 


is developing in the Negro com-| # 


; 
| 


| 


‘ hae q ‘munity. But the machine has been 
10th Congressional District, mace hje to create some splits as a re- 


the point this way: ‘sult of factional battles in the key 

“Like most Americans, we have/6th A.D., and by stimulating the 
been shocked by the inhuman mur-/ personal ambitions of some Negro| 
der of Emmett Till, the violent ex-| leaders. Efforts are going forward 
pulsion of Autherine Lucy and the/to advance the necessary unity in 
lawless outing of the U.S. Con- time for the primaries. | 
itutton by the ‘White wage od Of the 63,000 enrolled Demo-| 
Councils of the South... . We) arate in the congressional district) gay li 
feel the election of a Negro from | about 15,000 are Negroes. It is|' iaen 


a ae 


Hotel. ? 


As 
> 


ee section of the UAW conference at Park-She 


ghts on the UAW’s Educational Conference 


raton 


> 


Brooklyn will go a Jong way toward |... Joulated that with the heightened 
redeeming the honor of our coun interest in the struggle for integra- 3 
try by showing the world that most tjQy and political representation at r a ‘ OES to as adi ton 
Americans repudiate the racist de-|joast half the Negro enrollees may) a 
magogues of Dixie. vote in the primary, an unusually | 

The leaflet also maintains that large turnout. | By WILLIAM ALLAN . 
a Negro congressman is the worn Moreover, many white voters are. WASHINGTON.—When a union spends half a million dollars to stage an edu- 
casi to press — yt at em amt ge . the oe 7 send’ cational conference, gathers 3,000 delegates from 1,000 locals, representing. 1,660,000 
welfare measures demanded by all|a Negro to Congress because 0 ee eens we foi get EE pn 3 by — 
the people because such measures the vast struggle for integration ranebert, Aacg - big on | sy labor and wii bod} The wcsenhanstt the United Aa me 
are most needed by the Negro cog eee This was ar etengn “i 7th merle whe ak pine 

» in a pre-primary petition drive to !°5 . i MF eas 
‘ie 1 Bs here at the Park-Sheraton Hotel. 


oe 


——— _ - 


ever attempted by the UAW did 
not have the boisterous, merry- 


Charles Diggs, Michigan's first 


Negro Congressman, had a large 


lt warns the Democrats that if | persuade the Democrats to desig- 
n 
90,000 or 
came from Protestant, 
and Jewish, predominantly white, 


they expect to win the 1956 elec- 
tions they must take an emphatic 
position on civil rights, and recog- 


ate a Negro candidate. Of the 
So signatures, many 


Catholic 


The dramatic tie-in the UAW 
is making in its educational work 
on shop-contract issues with poli- 
tical action and civil rights was 


making character of many a UAW 
convention. | 
The grim fact of 200,000 jobless. 


workers in Michigan was with the 


crowd, was “on the ball” as one 
delegate said. Diggs was pointed 
out to many non-Michigan dele- 
gates by Michiganders as the man 
who went to Sumner, Miss., and 


nition of the need for “fair” Negro 
representation is one way to do it. 


i ine has ap: 
d saad pe ages Seagal in- | Hodge and Craig emphasize that 
— P it is not directed either at Rep. 


: nd ;. 
a. —. “—— ay dates | Kelly or State Senator Cooke. 
a | eT a5 . Md ; ie . watineve 
ithe, 16th Congressional, Distct| THEY 2 not criticizing the record 
and 11th Senatorial District respec- |};_.,,. simply that the impact of the 
gage 1th ‘Congressional, citi election of the Negro candidates 
a eRe sf ah | will advance the struggle for in- 
es stage pomapaned + ben tegration and for progress gen- 
dependents and insurgen erally far more than the return of 
crats have been circulating nomi-} the incumbents. 
nating petitions for a prominent) vy ae concerned about the 
Negro surgeon and civil leader, Dr. © eee oe oe 
Geldsione Hodges. And in the 11th|"°%* % '#0r participation in the 
Senatorial district, they have been | ©4™P#!sn thus far. They believe 
doing the same for a Negro lead- that labor, with its advanced posi- 
er of the NAACP, Winston Craig. |tion on Negro rights and with its 
In both cases fe ong that own stake in legislators who are 
a good deal more than the neces- aggressive in behalf of the eco- 
nomic needs of the oppressed, 


sary groups are out to get several 
needs to back the fight for wider 


times the number. 
Negro representation. 


communities. 
Leaders of the drive for Dr. 


Citizens Committees have- been 
organized for the two candidates 
jointly in the Crown Heights, Bed- 
ford and 10th A.D., areas of the 
Congressional and Senatorial dis- 
trict, and headquaiters opened in 
each of these areas. In addition, 
there is a Flatbush Committee for 
Dr. Hodge in that part of the bor- 
ough, which is included in the 
Congressional district but not the 
senatorial. Here, too, there is a 


headquarters. 
The Democratic machine ap- 


pears to be most fearful of a lick- 
ing for its state senatorial desig- 
nee in the primary on June 7. 
Cooke won in the 1954 Democratic 
primary only because there were 
two Negro candidates against him. 
As regards the congressional con- 
test, there is a chance that, in addi- 
tion to Rep. Kelly and Dr. Hodge, 
a third candidate, white, may en- 
ter the primary. Petitions have 
been circulating for a full insur- 
gent slate, to ozere the official 
slate, in one of the predominantly 
white assembly districts in the con- 
-gressional districts. The insur- 
ent slate includes a candidate for 
Con ess. he will actu- 
ally file will not be determined 
wy: 8 cone fear that the 
Democratic machine in the man- ,__ 


i oe 
Stymie Justice Dept’s 


Plot to Try Foster 


Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan 
last week rejected a Justice 
Department motion to bring 
William Z. Foster, Communist 
Party national chairmen, to trial 
under the Smith Act. Foster was 
indicted along with eleven 
other party leaders in the first 
Foley Square Smith Act case in 
1948. But his case was severed 
when medical reports showed he 
was suffering with a serious 
heart aliment. - 

On six other occasions the 
government sought to bring the 
ill Communist leader to trial. 
But each time Ryan and other 
judges ruled the rigors of a trial 
might prove fatal to Foster. 

David Freedman, Foster's 
attorney, told the court that the 
chances of Foster surviving a 
‘Smith Act trial would be even 
less today than in 1948. 


4 


vividly demonstrated here. 

The conference opened with a) 
pageant on the 20 years of the 
UAW, a dramatic presentation by 
actors, carrying the audience back 
to the open shop days in the early 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Nineteen sets of questions were 
given delegates to put to the Con- 
fressmen. They ranged from social 
security, civil rights, peace, aid 
to farmers, minimum wage, auto- 
thirties; told of the break-through) mation, unemployment. Then they 
when the CIO Came; the terial rete and reported to the 
entry of the auto workers into PAC | overall 3,000 delegates. And it | 
work, and their role in the New wasn’t the hot coffee that caused| 


Deal coalition. many a Congressman to wipe his 


j 


| 3ressman got fried because of his 


The great battles of the auto brow during the massive quiz by 
workers, the 1937 sitdowns, the 3,000 delegates. 
1941 Ford strike, the winning of! 
pensions and Supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits were all related. | 
Coming in as background music’ 
were the songs of the men and finest I have ever seen in the labor 
women in the plants, played on the| movement. 5 . 
giant stage by a worker with a! They went into 300 buzz SeS- 
mouth organ and another with a/sions to get ready for “Will the 


guitar, the musical instruments of|Senator Yield, a panel of four 
the sitdowns. U. S. Senators, William Knowland, 


The choir of Heward University] Stes Bact Ui Carl Curtis, Hu- 
got great rounds of applause for umpnrey, 


= ee Pe ac HP While it’s a far cry from the 
ante » ret we png et union halls in 1,000 locals to the 


. ~.y red carpeted lobbies of the Park 

oe One hag a Union Maid, Sheraton Hotel, these auto workers 

On ie Vnion UA. delegates made the long step and 
* 


Washington will long remember it. 
THE SYMBOL of the Confer-' 


* 

THE DELEGATES were well! 
informed. Over 40 pieces of litera-| 
ture were available, some of it the! 


delegates all the time. The “United 
Auto Worker” union newspaper 
carried a front page headline, 
“Auto Industry Slump Still On.” 
Many questions were popped on 
this to Senators and Congressmen, 
with Kefauver, and Stevenson 
coming out for thirty hour week 
with 40 hours pay. 
* 

REDBAITING which has torn 
the unity of the auto workers 
apart many times, was significant- 
ly absent, except for some red- 
baiting ‘by former U. S. Ambas- 
sador Chester Bowles. 


Wisecracking Adlai Stevensen. 


didn’t reckon on the quick wits of 


auto workers when as he left the 
platform after a somewhat acad- 
emic speech, cried out, “Ill be 
back in Washington.” 

A voice from the audience 
yelled, “Yes, but don’t bring any 
golf clubs.” j 

As the 3,000 delegates left to go 
back home to report to 1,660,000 
fellow members they left an in- 
delible mark on the nation’s capi- 
tol. They really demonstrated the. 
growing relationship between the 
lunch box and the ballot box. 


This conference, greatest in size 
ence was the huge replica of the 


Statute of Liberty and her Torch, | 
which stood fifty feet high above 
the platform. This replica was pre- 
sented in the form of plaques to! 
Sen. Herbert Lehman, Mrs. Elean- 
or Roosevelt, Thurgood Marshall, 
Robert Wagner, Jr., on behalf of: 
his father Robert F. Wagner, 
Frank Tuttle, first auto worker to 
retire on pension, Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, and Archbishop Rob- 
ert Lucey. 


In Foley Square 


Alexander Bicks’ courtroom in the 
U. S. courthouse. | 

The thought control trial was 
adjourned last Tuesday following | 
two weeks of preliminaries during 
which a jury of eight men and four, 
women was selected. The case was 
adjourned because of the illness of 
James E. Jackson, Jr., one of the 
defendants. : 

At total of 450 prospective 
jurors had been summoned for the 
vho preached “gradualism” in|case. During two weeks of exam- 
-arrying out the VU, S. Supreme ination this group was reduced to 


* 

ORIGINAL was their “Break- 
fast With Your Congressman”, 
type of lobbying. Delegates from 
100 Congressional Districts had 
breakfast (paid for by the union) 
with their respective Congressmen. 


At the one I attended, a Con- 


-etreat on civil rights. He was 
Aep. John Lesinski of Dearborn 


Court decision on schools. Rep.261, with 121 names of prospec- 


Prosecution to Address Jury 


: 
Trial Monday | 


OPENING STATEMENTS by the prosecution and de- 
fense in the third Foley Square Smith Act trial of seven de- 
fendants are scheduled to begin Monday, 10 A. M., in Judge 


tive jurors actually drawn from the 


jury wheel. Half of the prospective 

jurors examined voiced strong 

prejudice the Comunist Party and 

Communism. . 
* 

IN AN effort to weed out jurors 
with strong prejudices; the final 
round of examination was carried 
out in privacy of the judge's 
chambers. All the jurors, however, 
testified they believed the Simth 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Bertrand Russell Reopens 
~— Issue of New Sobell Trial 


By JOSEPH KLEIN oe 
"The case of Morton Sobell has become a main topic for discussion in the letters to 


the editor column of one of the world’s leading newspapers, the Manchester Guardian in 
England. The result has been an illumination of the facts in the case, particularly as they 


reflect the period of McCarthyism “‘ 


| - sey aoe the eyes of peo- | SOBELL MEETING 
pie m and. Tie 3 , 
The controversy was — — 7 AT CARNEGIE HALL 
off when Lord Bertrand Russell, oe % 
eminent philosopher wrote the ia ip ae MAY 15 
first of his letters to the Manchest- ; ee oe eS A “Prisoner of Our Con- 
er Guardian on the case. Lord A ae science’ meeting for Morton So- 
Russel] wrote: “I am ashamed to’ oP ae ee fae bell will be held at Carnegie 
say that at the time of the Rosen- Ge. ga 4g OR OY Hall on May 15, 8 p.m., under 
berg’s trial I did not look into the) SS ae oe the auspices of the Committee 
evidence. I have now done so. I <. £ # | to Secure Justice for Morton So- 
am almost certain that the evi- ik oo bell. | 
dence against them would not have, 3 : ‘ a e The committee said that new 
been considered adequate if prej- | 2 3 evidence on the case would be 
eis tas Wenscheles: ase bd cy va osc uew SM 
cf ‘ cc oe will urge a new Sobell trial. 
a pene negird y eee lige —y . Tickets are available from the 
"| i ee ai lee = i 0) d- 
cial murderers to obloquy. Sobell, ee cee ama Bi gag bg City 
however, is alive and it is not too oe f/. 8 a: : c ae 


Icte for the United States Gov- 


Mrs. Helen Sobell watches their son, Mark, age six, play in the 


ernment to make some reparation oF, can now be done, and of Mr. | 


3: 


to him.” | | mopell, who is stil alive-so fas) fon Sobell is not permitted to see his son, since children are barred 


ell’s xistence in Alcatraz can prop- ibe 
Lord Russell’s letter received as existence prop rom visiting Alcatrez. A year ago permission was given, but was 


wide press: coverage, particular] BERTRAND RUSSELL erly be so-described,—has arous- 

his ‘eels erat By FBI i ed world-wide interest for several| Withdrawn as Mark and his mother waited at the dock to take the 
guilty of atrocities similar to tech-| respect, and even more has been) years.” | : 
niques used “in other police states|done by the Rosenberg - Sobell| Silverman cited the evidence 
such as Nazi Germany and Stalin’s case. It is not only for the sake of presented by John Wexley in his 

Russia.” justice, but also for the preserva-| book, “The Judgment of Julius and 

tion of Anglo-American friendship| Ethel Rosenberg,” and noted that jn his second letter), and weigh|least the last six years of American 
that I think a revision of Sobell's if the accusations in the book Were |b ig charges as objectively as pos-|internal- affairs make such  impv- 


AS COULD BE expected, there} trial ; | w 
I trial important. not true the author and publishers) 1. ee: tations plausible?” 


were several answering letters) “Such cases supply ammunition; would be subject to libel suits and) | | pee 
for Communist propaganda in|charges of contempt of couwrt.! “Why is it so absurd to compare | Mr. Hanson said that if Lord 
‘ PRE Sa ie q| Britain and Western Europe and However, he said that no such ac- the United States to Fascist Ger-| Russell could substantiate his ac- 
jan Clauming, Ma ve case "2C\do far more than most Americans tion had been taken, and he had|/many and Communist Russia? If)cusations, “Americans must be 
been thoroughly reviewed by the’ yealize to help the Communist! little doubt that the accusations such charges are false then they grateful to him and not demand 
ccurts and that Russell did not cause.” 7 ‘are substantially true. are false; it should be easy to an apology.” ee 
know his facts. * * 38 ey oe 
Whereupon, Lord Russell wrote | s AN AMERICAN, Norwood Profiters Got Hands on Most Polio Vaccine 
till another letter to the Manches-' ANOTHER letter was published Russell Hanson, wrote: “The reac- a i | 
oer ee ee eee iS ataeladeiae Uist iain tenure ace eeskingle | DENVER (FP).—The Coloradojof health, has admitted that the 
ter Guardian citing details of the 2 the Manchester Guardian from) tions of my American countrymen > ake ’ 18.000 
case and reasserting his belief an|Sydney Silverman, Labor member! to Lord Russell’s original letter on Ste Health Department was un-/state has taken only ee ta 
injustice had occurred. of Parliament and a leader in ef-| Morton Sobell are more alarming der attack here for claiming only of the 72,000 shots available, the 
Reassuring his critics that help tc to abolish capital punish-|tham the actual contents of that|25 percent of the Salk polio vac-|newspaper revorted, “while the re- 
was making his views known in! | | | letter. .. Some of your correspond-|cine allocated to this state and let-| maining 54,000 have been allowed 
the interest of friendship with the) ™€"t ™ England. He wrote: ‘ents assume that criticism of the/ting the lion's share go to profiteer-| to a wn aioe. aolen 
United States, Lord Russell wrote;| “Even in one’s own country it} FBI must be unfounded, must be ing private doctors. heat P pny 
“I most earnestly desire good re-|iS Only when real conviction is merely anti-American, must be| The Colorado Labor Advocate, )ave been charging $4 to $5 a 
lations between the United States! based upon close study of the evi-|the result of falsifying and distort-| spokesman for over 50 unions, won- shot.” 
and my country, and I think it, dence that one dares in a criminal ing some facts and inventing dered editorially “how much direct} It noted that most Colorado 
in:portant that Americans should|case to challenge the final verdict|others. ) or subtle pressure the Colorado|doctors have been “greedily charg- 
realize what an obstacle to such|of the appropriate court. A case! “These things I find it incon-|State Medical Society and its vari-jing $12 to $15 for the series of 
relations is created by authorized subject to a foreign jurisdiction no, ceivable to associate with Lord]ous satellites’ put on the state|three polio shots, where $10 was 
injustice. idoubt calls for even greater cau-| Russell; though his letter surpris-) Health Department to produce that!the fee recommended last summer 
“The cases of Oppenheimer andjtion—and diffidence. But the case'ed me, it was clear that the appro- decision. by the Denver polio advisory com- 
‘ Lattimore did much harm in this of the Rosenbergs, for whom noth- priate response was to inquire fur-' “Dr. Roy Cleere, state director mittee.” 


a 


* 


written to the Manchester Guard- 


ae 


Kighteen hundred and fifty years ago there was a hearing. A 


Z © Man who had renounced all worldly ambition to preach love and 
+: OW erusa em ornin Pra peace in au empire founded on greed, war, and hate had incurred 
the wrath of the powerful Roman governor and the priests that 


served him. For the love in his heart, they would crucify him. But 


- first they must hold a hearing to make him out a criminal. The 
i t ave an a : tor hearing is described by St. Matthew in the 27th chapter of his Gospel. 
And in the years that have elapsed thousands have bravely fol- 


lowed His example and refused to let the powers that rule probe 
into their private convictions, But if there had existed in Jerusalem 


WOATHER! Feir and warner WEES IN REVIEW: Expert sees shat Chhiert’s hearing sranid hove Keon remand caamminee aaa 
throughout the Nesr gast. boom in business establis : : | , 
ments operating in Temple.p.? @ Daring Exposure Agitator Convicted 
, : | JERUSALEM, 1 April, 33 A.D.) JERUSALEM, 1 April, 33 A.D. 
—The dramatic exposure and ar- —The courts moved swiftly last 
-est of the self-styled “Prince of Week to bring to justice the known 
Peace,” Jesus Christ, was made’ — ao pce bec ai gs 
0ssible by the daring undercover 4 pre-dawn ental that local authori- 
vork of special agent of the ties made Friday on a meeting of 
cribes and Pharisees, Mr. Judas/his fellows in the Garden of Geth- 


| scariot. In an interview with thee me ; Chris 
+: ! lerald Mr. Iscariot stated that,! ac o:7 ig ag — 
7 MI. a : “','was given his day in court. He 


vhile he did receive 30 pieces otf|/refused to answer the charges 


- . JERUSALEM. 1 april, 3% a.Dd. ilver as remuneration for his serv- brought se him in the court 


+ 
ip — ageipneaans Bat rn ith 
' DARING FXPOSURE OS rh bak ey The courts moved sui ftiy ‘ces, his chief motivation had been of the Sanhedrin. While there was 


, | fig Meee ga oe Lean admittedly some conflict in the 
JERUSALEM, 1 April, 33A.D. (SEs ee PS GN soe oy BR alg Sr. Pha poe SRE: : _.. |testimony brought against him by 
The dramatic exposure and Eee p Es pasts Boer I hope,” said Mr. Iscariot in a| friendly witnesses, the court was 
arrost of the scif-etyled | fe 2%, : meveren conspiracy, ted in. tatement, “that the example of visibly shocked when: the former 
Mp peace", Jesus Pe 4 Chriet, He = goed ail al his fellow Jesus will serve as a carpenter was charged with hav- 
Christ, wee nade possible th ga ‘toe Gk a pre-dawn raid ha pats esson to any patriotic, law-abiding} ing told the witness that he could 
ty the dering undorcovor peg Page authorities nade Fr n ‘itizen who might otherwise allow/destroy the temple and build it 
work of special agent of rr e Ga a necting of his f,liows imself to be duped by the inno-|again in three days. 

the scribes and Phariseos EE BRT: 25 gel pr. the @rdén of Gethasrmne, ‘ent-sounding words of the Chris-| The fact that Christ declined to 
Mr. Judes Ieeariot, In tg Say ae i See qgtoughs_, ac 4 igh hy ians. | answer, thou ven ample op. 
an interelies with the eee E/N) | Garist we given his day _ It was learned today that Mr.|portunity, co ve little doubt 
HERALD Mr. Iscariot stated 5 ‘ . os hy ©. oe emrt, He refused bt) an scariot has received a very at-/in the minds of the Court where 

net. ahile he did peceive "Men? Ss swer the charges brows ‘active offer from a leading pub- justice lay. » , 
poe heal es ; : , . shing house to write the breath-| Convicted with record-short de 


nape! 


satelite —— en | ' «aking ‘story of his work as an|liberation, the conviction was re 
sue Textile Workers’ Voice, a shop piper issued by the Carolina district of the undercover agent. His adventures|viewed and upheld by Pontius Pil- 
Communist Party, drew a dramatic historic parallel in its recent issue. It appeared, as will ps wet ys Bi poae. nt me Narr t futher = 
. } nae : , —"s . se. Sy ‘Dear the title, ived. Three Lies rist paid the supreme pena 
the picture above shows, in the form of a newspaper. What it contained is indicated by ,, “] was a Christian for the for his efforts to ai auine ous 


the excerpts at the rights | ee Scribes and Pharisees. middle-eastern way of life. 
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AMERICA’S “FORGOTTEN MEN” 


Indians Want Freedom To Rebuild Their Culture 


TODAY, there is great battle being waged in cur land. People from all corners of our great nation are rallying behind 
the standard of Liberty and Equality, in their fight to secure equal rights, and an equal place in society for the Negroes, and 


other minorities. Throughout this great struggle, the Daily and the Sunday Worker, as well as the Communist Party, have 


taken the lead, and have fought hand in hand with others, against the forces of prejudice| - , ~~ 
- bigotry. One thing, and one big thing only pains me. In the midst of this turmoil, “..» In the midst of this turmoil and struggle, the 
and struggle, the American Indian, as always, is forgotten. The Indian is an American.) American Indian, as always, is forgotten. The Indian is an 


But the Indian is the lowest most ; . 
oppressed American. bear upon our backs the burdens! poverty that he has taught us, nor} American. But the Indian is the lowest, most oppressed 


oe gpapame us; we are a Ccon- _ have been er there by oo — and — Since| American. ... 
quer people, who have been|Wiite man... the poverty, the! the white man has already given us From the statement si , 
crushed, and stepped on, again|Starvation, disease, and death. No these gifts of his, now we ask only! Walking Dog, a Ya a Pacer ohe. — an gr ange mm 
d ; lon an we bear these burdens'th he gi little d g, a Lap P : rokee; a Chicksaw; Ramon 
and again. We have seen our Jand/!0Mger can we bear these burdens|that we be given a little decent) Chamera, a Navajo; a Cherokee; a Navajo; George Waterbird, a 
taken from us, our children, and/|4lone. land, and that we be left alone to! Choctaw. 
our aged fall in death, because we Because we can no longer fight,|live our lives without the fear of | a 
mae take enough nourishment a there were no —_ in this} white men. “ . : 
rom the poor and sickly land, that|/!42nd to come to our aid, my peo-| We ask only that we be given 
is all we have left. We live in a|ple have surrendered, and havejthe things that are entitled to all 
land, that is‘ our own land, and | fallen to their knees, in order to} Americans under the Constitution, 
was our land for hundreds and/save at least their lives, if nothing) so that we may rebuild our own 
hundreds of years before the white | else. ople. In time we can then come 
men came. Today, we are strangers As things are going today, with) forth a strong and healthy people, 
in Our own land. our culture destroyed, our land!rich in the traditions and culture 
. * p., our ao porkiqn « we are!|of our fathers, and then make our 
F orced to assimilate with those peo-/full contribution to our land, and 
h OR three hundred years, we ple who have brought this misery|to the world. 
ave gotten promise after promise upon us. We are forced to assimil- John Raven, a Cherokee 
from the white men, and the white ee : be Pager , 
; ate with our conquerors, and to for- Frank Walking Dog, a 
mens government; and, still they| cet all those things that bound o Yappi Apache 
have taken our land, and killed|® S ee ae er we. 
, peoples together, ever since the A Cherokee, 
our people. Now, our once great : f th , 4.inleos 
ae Geond gations. livelin the evet coming of the white man. A Chicksaw, 
ay We did not ask the white man Ramon Chamera, a Nav- 
present shadow of death. to come to these shores, but he is ajo, 
The white man’s government here. We did not ask him for the A Cherokee, 
tells us to come to the great cities,| murder of our young men, in the A Navajo, 
and work there, and live as the| wars that fought, yet, they are George Waterbird, a 
white man does. We have no'dead. We did not ask.him for the Choctaw. 
choice, for on the dry and dusty|——— 


land that the government has left 


us, we would surely starve, as we A 

are doing today. And, so we come a or S § ncr eases 
to the white man’s great cities, and 
we live and work as white men. | 


® 
rot wt, Senet I Assistance Grants 
heritage, and humble themselves 


to the evils of poverty in the great nae 
cities. Because of this, we die. We| T* Wet Washington Bureau : 
do not die physically, as we did on WASHINGTON.— The AFL-CIO has called on the 
_ ee — y die spirit-| H{[ouse Ways and Means Committee to “support improve- 
ually, When a people lose sight of! jents in the public assistance and child welfare programs. 
their great common bonds, and of 7} eel aiileiele Mea ie 
their great traditions, and the pride, cae POPC Ween | 
ministration has made, have | because of unusually heavy ex- 


and common fight that bound them)! <.’ Restestle Contes © Stal : 
together, then the people are dead. mong 3 “wie % : rn a my € the penses for medical care or nurs- 
Ss See Serer ing, or for some other reason, 


When my people have bent their — . 
. | AFL-CIO department of social 


in subjugation to those who have “7? blie aid 
oppressed and murdered them,| Monday, “but would leave pay- | pubirc alc. 
ments at pitifully low levels.” The _ federal government, 


then they might as well be dead. asie 

It was said, many years ago, by The administration proposals Cruikshank said, should “share 
an Indian who lived in the south,| T¢ included in identical bills, generously in payments to such 
in Mexico, Zapata, a Zatopec, that! H.R. 9091, introduced by Dan- persons’ on the same basis as to 
it is better to die, fighting on your| iel A. Reed (R-NY) and H.R. | other aged people who receive 
feet, than to live forever on your 9120, introduced by Jere Coop- supplementary to “too scanty” 
knees. er (D-Tenn). pensions from private pension 

x Cruikhshank said the AFL- | plans or other public programs. 

FOR three hundred years, my} CIO was strongly opposed to the Cruikshank said the Adminis- 
people have fought the guns of the| Section which would limit to 50 | tration proposal of equal federal 
white man. For. three hundred} percent the federal matching of | matching grants for medical care, 
years we have fought against the) Payments to persons added to | averaging $3 per adult per month 
destruction of our nation. But we} the old-age assistance and sur- | of $1.50 per child, are “patheti- 
cannot fight alone, as we have done| vivors insurance benefits. These | cally inadequate.” “Far more 
for these long and weary three} are aged persons whose insur- | comprehensive measures’ than 


hundred years. No longer can we' ance benefits are inadequate, | this are required, he said. “The 
ies —-~——! amounts should be more realis- 


tic a a by current medical SEMINOLE INDIAN mother weeping as she helds her sick 
costs, he said. child awaiting treatment at a Florida clinic. 
He declared that the AFL- - re usar ot. 
CIO favors other sections of the | ize” the basis for the federal +, cipient, or “far less” than for 
_ eee would seein AS matching grants. It would pay | the aged, the blind and the per- 
ereree ve. Cane Server oan 5-6 of the first $30 paid by a | manently and totally disabled. 


to promote self-care, share in ex- . 
penditures for training of social | state instead of the 4-5 of the The AFL-CIO recommend to 


workers, provide for part pay- | first $25. Above the initial $30, | the committee's attention H.R. 
ment of research or demonstra- | there would be 50-50 matching.| 10302, introduced by Rep. Aime 
tion projects in social welfare, | of state funds up to a maximum | Forand (D-RI). This bill, he said, 
and extend the list of relatives | of $65 a month instead of the | “would offer each state the op- 
with whom child recipients may | present $55. portunity to develop an alterna- 
live, and eliminate the school at- Under the Boggs Bill the fed- | tive to its present programs for 
tendance requirement for chil- | eral government would be con- | public assistance.” Federal grants 
dren 16 to 18. | tributing from $5 to $7.50 more | would be on a more generous 

The Boggs Bill, H.R. 10457, | for each public assistance pay- | basis and would be geared to the 
introduced by Rep. Haie Boggs | ment made by the states. state per capita income, varying 
(D-La) has the support of the Cruikshank urged more gen- | from 50 to 80 percent of state 
AFL-CIO, Cruikshank said, be- | erous federal grants to depen- | expenditures, in inverse ratio to 
cause it would “provide increas- | dent children and to the adults | _ per capita income. Medical care, 
es” in federal matching grants | who care for them. Currently’| remedial care, and welfare ser- 
for the aged, the blind, and the | about 1,700,000 children and | vice, he said, woule be covered 
permanently and totally dis- | over 500,000 adult caretakers | on a broader basis than in the 
abled, and “thus would encour- | are receiving monthly payments | Administration bill. Puerto Rica. 


age higher individual payments | which average only $24 per re- | and the Virgin Islands would be 
by the states.” included on the same basis as 


The Administration’s bill, he the states. 

said, would “merely” continue Cruikshank said that the ad- 
the present matching formulas | ministration bill on child welfare 
established in 1952, reduce a and health services, H.R. 10283 
matching grants for the aged as and H.R. 10284, “contains many 
who receive Old Age and Sur- — oe . good features. 

vivors Insurance benefits, and = : He urged that present dis- 
add meager amounts for medi- = criminations against Puerto Rico 
iam |e | | a ene Bn 

The bill, in contrast, he ) assistance i 
said would “substantially liberal- . : should be removed. ay 


—— 


= 


- YAQUI INDIANS welcome early spring near Tucson, Arizona. 
iui “Dance of the Cardinal” as symbo ythmic musio is played. 
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Now, the Back of Arlene's Head 


By BEN LEVINE genius but a gigolo. 


en ee 
AAPL ALLE O EL 


q 
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By GEORGE MORRIS | 
THIS MAY DAY, as the: 


“We scarce could know they 


ES oe REN In a final curtain scene of re- 
VANITY is a common weak- 


ness, yet I was not so vain as to 
think that the television debut 
of the back of my head, of which 
only the readers of this column 
were informed, 
would have 
been seen by 
anyone but me. 
Still less did I 
think it would 
cause a trend. 
Yet exactly 
two weeks 
after that (mo- 
mentous only — a 
for me) event, == , 
the audience of the Playwrights 
‘56 program on Tuesdays at 9:30 
p.m. on Channel 4 was treated, 
for a full hour, to the sight of 
the back of the head of no less 
a person than Arlene Francis. 
Miss. Francis held our atten- 
tion with 60 minutes of mono- 
logue in the New Yorker profile 
style, and while we saw her in a 
closeup throughout, her face was 
turned away from us as she talk- 
ed to a gossip columnist. She 
played the part of a silly mem- 
ber of a silly sophisticated Broad- 
way set who, in the words of 
the late 17th Century British 
dramatist, William- Congreve, 
“come together like the coroner’s 
inquest to sit upon the murder- 
ed reputation of the week.” 
The present sketch, by Sum- 
ner Locke Eliot, was called “You 
and Me and the Gatepost.” Its 
characters were night club 
loungers, the kind of people of 
whom John Dryden wrote: 
“Half wits are fleas, so little and 
so light, 


adhe ft COOC S41) QC OQNTSOHOQOOO00OO QOOOOD WOOCOCOCOCCOCOCOOCj. , 
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What the Nelson Case Victory Means 


live, but that they bite.” 
* 


UNDER the expert direction 
of Fred Coe, the camera permit- 
ted Arlene to participate in the 
scenes she was describing with- 
out. showing us her charming 
face that would have spoiled the 
cynical atmosphere her voice 
created. Yet we were more than 
compensated by the sight of the 
very beautiful Mary Astor, in 
the central role of a widow whose 
wealth drew the bloated blue- 
flies of Broadway. + 

Mary Astor is not only beau- 
tiful, she is a competent actress. 
The sad dignity with which she 
portrayed a weak-willed, weak- 
minded rich widow whose coterie 
leads her around by her pretty 
nose added to the enjoyment of 
this night-club comedy. 

* 


THE THEME of “You and 
Me and the Gatepost” was treat- 
ed years ago in “Merton of the 
Movies’ and goes back even 
further to Aesop’s fable of the 
Country Mouse and the City 
Mouse. | 

Brad Taylor, a young man 
from Cedar Falls, arrives in 
Broadway with the thick manu- 
script of his first play. His naivete 
interests Georgina, the wealthy 
widow, who admits him into the 
select circle of her spongers, and 
these are infuriated by the en- 
trance of a new rival in the 
scramble for Georgina’s hand- 
outs, 

Georgina’ money, sunk into a 
hopeless production, gives Brad 
the illusion of fame. But Brad 
finds that he has become not a 
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The Life an 


By ART SHIELDS 

STEVE NELSON'S victory 
over the Pittsburgh fascists 
will bring joy to May Day 
marchers round the _ globe. 
For May Day’s millions help- 
ed bring that victory about. The 
slogans on the marchers’ banners 
have been demanding Steve's tree- 
dom year by year since he was 
sentenced to 20 years in the Iron 
City’s prison holes in 1952. That 
was a sentence of death. That sen- 
tence was imposed by Judge 
Montgomery, an officer of the pro- 
fascist society—“Americans Bauattl- 
ing Communism.” And Steve Nel- 
sou —the carpenter, the © steel 
worker, the writer, the veteran of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade that 
fought fascism in Spain—became a 
symbol of McCarthyite persecution 
the wide world over. 

And now Steve's fellow anti- 
fascists. in London, Paris, Sydney, 
Australia and New York and else- 
where, will hail his victory trom 
many May Day platforms this 
week. 

* 

THE WORKER'S writers have 
a special reason for celebrating 
Steves victory as we gather in 
Union Square this weekend. For 
the Supreme Court's Nelson deci- 
-sion saves the life of one of our 
staff members. That is Jim Dol- 


sen, our 70-year old reporter from ’ 


Pittsburgh. Jim is a better Ameri- 
can than any director of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. 

Nevertheless Jim was framed 
in another witchhunting “sedition” 
trial. 

“Your crime is worse than mur- 
der,” cried an Iron City judge as 
he gave Dolsen 20 years for sell- 
ing a copy of “The Communist 
Manifesto.” 

Now that frame-up is dead, for 
the Pennsylvania’ “sedition” act 
was voided by the Nelson deci- 
sion. 

That's two lives saved already. 
Now a third must be added. For 
Andy Onda, Pittsburgh Commu- 


By STEVE NELSON 


nist leader. who was stricken with 
a heart attack during his trial 


with Dolsen, will not be sentenced — 


now. 
* 


THOSE THREE lives are just 
a beginning. And I'm thinking of 
the hundreds of militant workers, 
who were jailed in “sedition” 
frame ups in the last 37 years. 

Most of the victims were union 
men. Some were IWW seamen, 
like the San Pedro maritime strik- 
ers, whose frame ups I witnessed 
in 1923. They were prosecuted 
on false “criminal syndicalism” 
(“sedition”) charges by District At- 
torneys, who were agents of the 
shipowners. The witnesses against 
them were waterfront _ stoolies. 
And they were crammed into San 


Quentin's jute mill, where more. 


than 120 union men were serving 
terms of 1-to-14 years, 

Other victims were steel work- 
ers like Milam Resetar of Aliquip- 
pa, Pa., the Jones & ‘Laughlin steel 
town, who died in the same prison, 
where Steve Nelson was later con- 
fined. But now the 42 State “se- 
dition” acts are dead. They were 


volt he dashes a glass of cham- 
pagne in Georgina s face and de- 
parts to his small-town sweet- 
heart. 

“Such ingratitude,” comments 
Arlene, from her back-of-the- 
head prompter’s box. 

* 


THERE is a period in the his- 
tory of the British theatre when 
similar plays about people of easy 
money and easy virtue occupied 
the stage. This was the Restora- 
tion Period following the Great 
Rebellion, when the Stuart mon- 
archs were brought back, Puri- 
tans and democrats like John Mil- 
ton were hounded from public 
life, and artistocratic idlers cheer- 
ed. the brilliant plays of Wych- 
erly and Congreve that consider- 
ed dullness the only vice. 

“I say that a man may as soon 
make . . -a@-fortune by his hon- 
esty as win a woman with plain 
dealing and _ sincerity,’ asserts 
Mirabell, the hero of Congreve’s 
“Way of the World.” 

We seem to be going through > 
a “Restoration” period of our 
own, when the money-grabbers 
are exalted and those who dur- 
ing the New Deal era criticized 
the Economic Royalists are si- 
lenced. The TV plavs that result 
are for the most part marked by 
the same cynicism, though not 
by the same brilliance, as the 
Congreve comedies. 

Those who are angered by the 
present TV fare, even to the point 
of turning their backs on tele- 
vision altogether, can sympathize 
with the Puritans who for the 
sume reason wanted to close all 
theatres. 
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knocked out by the Nelson deci- 


sion. 
* 


ILL NEVER sell Pennsylvania 
short after this. victory. For the 
fight to end the 42 witchhunting 
laws began in the countrys No. 
One industrial State 37 years ago. 
And it was led to victory by a 
Pennsylvania worker—Steve Nel- 
son. 

The fight began in June 1919, 
when hundreds of miners’ local 
unions sent protests to Harrisburg 
against the infamous bill. It had 
been introduced in the Legislature 
by a non-union manufacturer 
named Flynn. He was acting for 
the Steel Trust, declared president 
Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor. The bill 
promised 20 years in prison for 
anyone accused of bringing the 
Government into “hatred and con- 
tempt.” 

And it was:aimed at the organ- 
izers Of the AFL’s steel drive (led 
by William Z. Foster), president 
Gompers continued. 

The fight grew warmer when 
president Tom Kennedy of Dis- 
trict Seven of the -United Mine 
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an artist not to know hew empt 
were the people he sialiadeill 
and it is interesting to notice that 
the servants and country cousins 
of his society are pictured with 
traces of human sympathy. 

And the author of “You and 
Me and the Gatepost” rigs the 
story in favor of Brad, the small- 
town youth, but there is some- 
thing hollow about speeches that 
declare a cranberry festival in 
Cedar Falls is to be preferred to 
a night at the Copacabana. 

Yet one thing I must say for 
the moral effect of the TV pro- 
duction. Arlene’ Francis, all 
through the play, had been poutr- 
ing out a flood of malice and in- 
nuendo, and since we were see- 
ing only the back of her head 
we could imagine only a mean, 
sneering countenance to fit the 
words. But at the end, Arlene 
turned around to take a curtain 
bow. It was with a pleasurable 
shock that we recognized the 
pleasant Arlene Francis we al- 
vays knew, and we were remind- 
ed that the world was by no 
means lost. 
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Death of an Evil Law 


Workers, led a delegation of 1,000 
anthracite coal diggers to the State 
Capitol to denounce the bill. The 
heat continued as the national AFL 
convention blasted the anti-labor 
measure. And victory seemed near 
when the Democratic Party floor 
leader of the Pennsylvania State 
Assembly rose tofsay that he was 
opposing the bill in the name of 
his party. 
* 


THE BATTLE was almost won 
at the start by this Labor-Demo- 
crat coalition. The witchhunters 
actually lost the first vote. But the 
Steel Trust had plenty of money. 
And thé “sedition” bill was placed 
on the statute books later that 
month. 


The Steel Trust did not dare to 
use the new weapon in the Great 
Strike of 1919, however. The 
memory of the united front fight 
was still too strong. But the 
weapon was drawn several years 
later, when attempts to revive the 
steel unions began. 

Communists were the first vic- 
tims. And two leaders had already 
been railroaded to prison when I 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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working class throughout 


the world reviews its forces 
and celebrates the many 
great advances toward a 
new tomorrow, much attention 
will go towards our Jabor move- 
ment. America’s working class is 
the object of special in- 
terest and concern, because its 
struggles are directed against 
the most powerful capitalism on 
earth. . 

Measured ‘objectively in the 

fight of our own historic back- 
round and conditions that dif- 
i much from those of other 
countries, recent developments 
in our labor movement give evi- 
dence of some important posi- 
tive qualitiative changes. ... 
* 

THE PRIMARY development 
since last May Day has been the 
unification of 15,000.00 of Amer- 
icas trade unionists under one 
roof. This unification, notwith- 
standing the conservatism of the 
leadership and other roadblocks, 
has aroused much of the work- 
ing class from a lethargy and 
stagnation that has set i during 
the cold war and Korean war 
period,, to press for new ad- 
vances. 

The significance of the merger 
was further pointed up by the 
fact that the main pressure for it 
was to provide a defense of la- 
bor against the growing attacks 
upon it in recent vears. For 
months before the merger a mili- 
tant strike movement had been 
mounting On a scope not seen 
in years, 

They are no longer just formal 
shutdowns with employers not 
even trying to get scabs while 
some government body handled 
the settlement. Employes are 
showing a stubbornness recalling 
the open shop days of the twen- 
ties. But this time the workers 
respond with no less stubborn- 
ness and fighting spirit. 

Hence the long and _ hard- 
fought strikes we saw in southern 
railroad, telephone, Greyhound 
bus, hotel, sugar refining, phos- 
phate mining. Last month the 
Kohler strike costing the union 
more $7,000,000 entered its third 
year while Miami’ hotel strike 
is in the second year. The 
Westinghouse strike stretched for 
155 days. 

Almost any strike that is called 
these days is a long one. Even 
Macys giant department store 
chain was struck by its 8,000 
workers in a similar show down, 
and at this writing, the walkout 
was two weeks old already. 

* 

THIS MILITANT strike wave 
has also contributed a qualitative 
content to the merger. Solidarity, 
has reached a level unknown in 
labor history. 

Unions contributed more than 
$3,000,000 to the Westinghouse 
strikers. The generosity towards 
collections at steel, auto and 
other factory. gates was beyond 
anything ever seen. The Hotel 
union spent more than a mil- 
lion the first year of the Miami 
hotel strike, and many unions 


GOLDEN TRIANGLE-Dominated by the Mellons, who directed the Steve 
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added more. Joint solidarity com- 
mittees in support of strikes in 
States and cities are no longer 
the exception but the rule. 

x 


POLITICAL ACTION by la- 
bor is still’ slow to get into the 
needed stride, but of key impor- 
_. tance is the movement now un- 
der way to put it on a higher 
and on a more independent 
basis. The recent conference of 
the Committee for Political Edu- 
cation (COPE) of the AFL-CIO, 
called on all former CIO and 
AFL political action bodies to 
merge in their areas immediately 
and not wait for the slow-going 
state mergers to reach fruition 

Moreover, those united COPE 
Organizations were directed to 
immediately build themselves up 
on the basis of the political sub- 
divisions—like the political par- 
ties—on city, county, congres- 
sional district and state levels, 
with not only unionists, but 
their families and community 
people, involved, 

This opens the perspective of 
a type of political action that is 
more independent of the exist- 
ing old party (mainly Demo- 
cratic Party) machinery, not- 
withstanding labor's continued 
endorsement of old party candi- 
dates. This COPE movement is 


Day, 1956 and the New Tomorrow 


paralleled by considerable pres- 


sure, even from some official 
union sources, for a more critical 
attitude towards the old party 
candidates seeking Jabor’s en- 
dorsement. 

* 


ANOTHER of the major quali- 
tative developments has been 
the progress of labor from top to 
bottom on the civil rights front. 
This was even reflected in the 
sharp criticism of Adlai Steven- 
son by George Meany for the 
Democratic candidate’s “mod- 
eration on the desegregation is- 
sue. 

The recent Civil Rights mo- 
bilization to Washington of 2,000 
delegates, the bulk of them 
trade unionists, was a further in- 
dication of the progress achiev- 
ed on that, front. 

In a large measure this devel- 
opment .is due to the pressure 
of the Negro people themselves 
in the current struggle against 
the racists, and in the first place 
to the ten percent Negroes in 
the trade union movement. 
_LABOR'’S legislative struggle, 
too, is reaching a higher level as 
demonstrated by the four-day 
mobilization of 2,500 delegates 
in Washington of the “lobby” of 
the conservative building trades 
unions, and the 3,000-strong 
mobilization of the United Auto 
Workers for its Education Con- 
ference. 

Other .comparable mobiliza- 
tions like ot the Retail unions 
on the minimum wage are schéd- 
uled- to follow. In many of the 
states the struggles over local 
issues, especially on “right-to- 
work” laws, are equally impres- 
sive. 

Perhaps the most important 
feature that is generally over- 
looked, is the fact that on the 
whole the workers and _ their 
unions, have not succumbed to 
“permanent prosperity” illusions, 


as they did in the twenties be- 


fore the great crash. 

The dominant tendency is not 
to boast of the “boom” and the 
boost many enjoyed in living 
standards in the recent period, 
but to show FEAR-—fear of a de- 
pression, fear of the consequ- 
ences of automation and -speed- 
up: fear of destitute old age and 
of exorbitant medical costs; 
fear of inability to meet mort- 
gage, installment and tax pay- 
ments; fear of the loss of hard- 
won conditions. 

Most workers feel insecure. 
That’s why they held out for 
155 days in the Westinghouse 
strike on’ an issue that basically 
involved the right of the com- 
pany to measure the performance 


THE 


of workers on day wages, to 
speed them up and cut jobs. 
* 


FINALLY, there are even 
signs of a change on the most 
difficult of all issues—peace. 
The world’s labor movement is 
amazed at the attitude of men 
like Meany who, far from get- 
ting in step with the world, still 
cry that even the Eisenhower 
administration isnt warlike 
enough towards the socialist 
countries. Last December. Meany 
expanded his position to an at- 
tack upon India’s premier Nehru 
as an “ally” of Communism who 
should be fought. Thereby, how- 
ever, he sparked a_ struggle 
mainly with the just merged as- 
sociates of Walter Reuther, with 
the latter openly taking issue 
with the AFL-CIO head. 

The Reuther trip to India and 
his unveiling of a foreign policy 
program emphasizing cooperation 
of east and west on a program 


of economic aid to underdevel- 
oped lands and minimizing of 
the military cold-war line, are 
the further developments, At 
least it can be said the first step 
towards a much needed reexam- 
ination of labor's position on in- 
ternational affairs has been 
taken, 
* 

THE INFLUENCE of devel- 
opments abroad are bound to 
stimulate the reexamination 
trend here, especially in view 
of the stimulus towards reunifi- 
cation of the* working class— 
Communists, Socialists and 
others—that has come from the 
recent 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

While Meany and David Du- 
binsky sing the old ridiculous re- 
frain that “nothing has changed” 
in the socialist countries (now 
embracing 40 percent of the 
world) or in the rest of the 


and Ken Morris (extreme right) officials of the 
United Automobile Workers, examining bullet wounds in the arm 
of Gus Courts, Greenville, Miss., grocer and leader in the state's 


right-to-yote movement. 
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A picket liine in front of the Kohler planat at Kohler Village, Wis. 


world, some of the principal 
leaders of the Socialist parties of 
{urope are talking~difterently. 

Camille Huysmans, president 
of the Belgian chamber of dep- 
uties and outstanding world so- 
cialist leader for many years, 
also past secretary of the So- 
cialist International Bureau, an- 
nounced, alter a trip in the So- 
viet Union, that he will devote 
himself to unilication of the 
working class, which he thinks 
is now quickly ‘possible. 

The French Socialist leader 
Daniel Mayer, chairman of the 
Chamber's foreign affairs com- 
mittee, followimg talks with 
Yugoslav leaders told Yugopress 
at Belgrade, “I have received the 
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The School Textbooks Our Children 


By HOWARD FAST 


THERE is a great snig- 
gering among the pious and 
the “virtuous' who com- 
ment on the current scene, 
for it would seem that the 
Russians are revising their text- 
books; and when you come 
right down -to it, there’s noth- 


ing makes a 


man feel more 

superior. Revi- 

sion of  text- 

books _ has 

emerged from 

the semantical 

furry as a very 

dirty __ phirase. 

It's the kind of F3 

sly manipula- . et 

tion that de- © ®* 

lights the hearts of pundits and 
columnists, not to mention radio 
commentators. “Well, the Rus- 
sians are at it again, they say, 
and then they pause to allow 
the socialist world to totter 
properly, 

In the “free world,” things are 
done differently, and if we look 
at the other side of the irony 
directed at the Russians, we must 
conclude that in our land, text- 
books are immutable, com- 
pounded originally out .of re- 
vealed truth, and never to be 
tampered . with again. And 
though there has been a fair 


‘amount of housecleaning among 


textbooks—to rid children of 
such subversive memories as the 
Roosevelt. administration . and 
our war-time alliance with Rus- 


sia—the . greater rule: has been . 


that textbooks stand, their lies 
and stupidities frozen into the 
heavy muck of time. 
that so many of them were writ- 


The fact ~ 


ten by fools and bigots is con- 
sidered beside the point; and by 
and large, we do not revise text- 
books or rewrite them when they 
deal with matters of history and 
sociology. 

May I submit that this sac- 
redness of the historical text is 
hardly in the interest of truth, 
and that we do not revise texts 
to any great extent because they 
suit the powers that be quite 
well as they are. Our slanders 
and distortions of great men 
and great events. are often So 
grotesque that an informed per- 
son reads them with horror and 
disbelief, but they are considered 
stable fare for students of all 
ages. 

Take, for example, the most 
profound crisis in the history of 
our nation, the Civil war with 
the slave-holding South. 

Surely, few wars were fought 
in a cause as just, and all the 
world recognizes that the Union 
soldier carried the sword of 
righteousness and all of man- 
kind’s burden—that is, all the 
world apart from our school sys- 
tem and its textbooks. The text- 
books say that there was justice 
on both sides, misunderstanding 
on both sides, and by and large 
they offer the conclusion that 


the war was both needless and 


senseless. 
| * 

I TALK of textbooks in the 
North; it is understandable that 
textbooks used im southern 
schools would not agree with the 
thesis of the North’s cause as 
being a just cause; but it is less 
understandable that textbooks, 


-North and Sduth—with a_ very 


few -honorable exceptions — in- 
dulge-a single, unforgivable lie 
about Negro Reconstruction. 


Not even an element of the 
truth glimmers through. 

The lie, the distortion, the 
slander is so pervasive in the 
teaching and texts of American 
history, that one would need 
hundreds of pages simply to 
catalogue the incidents. Certain 
broad areas are totally exempt 
from the truth, as for example 
the relations with and the treet- 
ment of the American Indian by 
the white settlers and the subse- 
quent American nation. 

Almost without exception, 
every incident of the three hun- 
dred year disgrace is mishandled, 
inverted and distorted. From 
the first Indian wars, to the 
treatment of the Cherokees by 
Andrew Jackson, to the organ- 
ized slaughter of the Plains In- 
dians, to the final incredible lie 
of the Custer incident, the his- 
tory of our relations with the 
Indian—as treated in school 
texts—is a prolonged lie that is 
possibly without equal in the 
textbooks of any other civilized 
nation. | 

The notable areas of distor- 
tion and slander are so many 
that one can only list them here; 
but let me remind you of our 
dealings, for over a century, with 
Mexico and Mexicans—our treat- 
ment of this in the textbooks, 
our treatment of the working 
class and the trade unions in our 
textbooks; our treatment of im- 
perialist expansion, of the rape 
of natural resources, our text- 
book treatment of the Spanish 
American War, of intervention 
in Latin America—and so forth 
and so on, almost without end. 

* 
AND IF anyone should hold 


that these are matters of national 


growth, and that, unlike the 


ra 


impression from my conversa- 
tions here that the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Union will 
be—if what was Said there is 
realized and if it carries on in 
that direction—one of the major 
events in the history of economic 
relations between east and west 
as well as for the relation be- 
tween the various working-class 
movements.” 

The right-wing socialists of 
Europe are not closing their eyes 
to the realities. 

* 


ALL THE ABOVE and other 
positive <evelopments, should 
hearten _— progressive - thinking 
people. They are beginnings in a 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Study 


Russians, we do not consign in- 
dividuals to_ historical purgatory 
because their politics or ideology 
are not acceptable to the powers 
that be—well, let me only begin 
a list of very great Americans 
who, in most textbooks, are sub- 
ject to endless slander, calumny 
and obscurity because they were 
bold men and women of honor 
and principle. 

i think I have made the point 
that a textbook is not an altar to 
worship at. A textbook is an aid 
to teaching and a means of 
teaching, and when it is a his- 
torical text, it is a record of 
youth, an explanation of the 
child who is the father of the 
man. The only thing sacred to a 
textbook is the element of truth 
it contains, and it should be the 
everlasting duty of democracy to 
constantly reexamine its texts, 
review them, and rewrite them 
when they are found wanting in 
terms of the truth. 

* 


HOW MUCH wiser American 
observers would be if they began 
to attempt to understand a na- 
tion that constantly examines its 
texts, revises them, and appears 
to be wholly wedded .to the re- 
sponsibility of finding the truth 
of history and recording it. | 

There are no easy avenues to 
the truth, and in the handful of 
years socialism has existed as a 
functioning sytem, they have 
not solved the accrued curse of 
distortion and falsehood that 
mankind has been bowed down 
with for thousands of yers. But 
they are going to Solve it and 
lift it, because they are not afraid 
of the truth and not ashamed to 
admit to the world that they 
were wroing. | | 

Can we say as much? 
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Dear Editor 


Time for Tolerance 


In Politics and Art : 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

For my two cents’ worth—the 
reduction of Stalin to human size 
is good. The inflation had gone so 
far Soviet authors seemed to feel 
it necessary to pay homage to “our 
leader and teacher” in the course of 
a novel. Why wasn’t something 
done about it before? It is not easy 
to speak up against party policy. 
If anyone has an honest difference 
of opinion, he should not be made 
to feel like a renegade, but that is 
often the case. And how far can 
we go in expressing individual dif- 
ferences without becoming a de- 
bating society? 

Stalin’s dictatorship led to the 
dictatorship of the CPSU over fel- 
low CP’s in other countries, as in 
the case of Yugoslavia. It reached 
the point where the CPSU was 
demanding world respect rather 
than earning it. 

While on the subject of criticism 
—to make a quick shift to abstract 
art and Sidney Finkelstein. How 
can he say that abstract art sets 
out. “to reflect reality’? If these 
“myths and symbols” have any re- 
lation to “reality” it must be the in- 
visible world Cotton Mather de- 
fended. ... 

Show mg an honest portrait or 
landseape, and I can give my reac- 
tion to it, Show me a lot of crazy 
lines that look like the swishing of 
a cows tail, and I can only say 


bunk. We don’t have to outlaw ab- 


stract art at this time of tolerance, 
but for God’s sake let’s keep it out 
of sight. If that stuff is art, every 
four-year-old child with a box of 
crayons is an artist. Henry Holi- 
day, Leonardo de Vinci, Frederick 
Cotman, Francis Davis Millet, 
Rockwell Kent, and all the rest of 
them who draw and paint things 
I can recognize are good enough 
forme. —F.C. .- 
Q o Ye 


A Contribution to the 
Controversy on Art 


Editor, The Worker: 

The subject of Sidney Finkel- 
stein's letter and of Howard Fast’s 
recent columns on the same sub- 
ject have been the basis of a great 
deal of controversy among graphic 
artists (and in other ways among 
other artists) for quite a long time. 
Most artists have arrived at some 
sort of position or compromise in 
this controversy. But being artists, 
if they are not completely inverted, 
their position is open to change. 

And with the prospect of major 
world change (and __ therefore 
change in. the relationships be- 
tween peoples and people) with- 
out’ war, but through peaceful ac- 
tivity, not only eed of us but 
actually taking place, change in 
the. views of artists about their 

work is certainly the order of the 
— day. 

Now, as a person who wants to, 
and on occasion, does look at pic- 
tures, [ am constrained to judge 


them in terms of what they have 
to say to me. I also, occasionally 


read the statements of abstract art- 
ists about their work. Though they 
sometimes gives me a glimmer of 
what they are trying to say, none 
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Letters frem Readers 


of their work has ever been come 
close to being vivifying communi- 
cation or exhilirating emotional ex- 
perience, such as I know great art 
can be.... 

I believe that artists, not alone 
as humans, but as true artists must 
speak to their contemporaries first 
of all. And a most important 
of their art must be in finding 
ways to make them want to listen 
even when they’re not ready to. 

If they console themselves with 
the thought that the future will 
understand them or that the eso- 
teric critic or other abstract artists 
will comprehend phat is gibberish 
to the rest of us, they justify much 
worse than Fast’s accusation that 
they are decorations producers for 
the homes of the rich. Though 
there are those who will fawn on 
and flatter them (and but rarely 
pay them) the future will ignore 
them as does the present. 

Only a fool would deny the 
need for extension of the areas of 
technique and of their apprecia- 
tion. But only a blind man will 
take satisfaction in the feel of fine 
tools, while rejecting the vision of 
what those tools can produce. 
SAMUEL GROSS 
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Wants Column on 


Books for Children 
Pine Hill, New Jersey 
‘Dear Editor: | 
I would like to make a sugges- 
tion for a future column. I would 
like information about books for 
children. I am particularly inter- 
ested in books that are in the pub- 
lic libraries and schools. 
I have several lists of books by 


present day progressive writers 
‘but most of these are not avail- 
‘able in public libraries. . 

I understand that Dickens, 
‘Thackeray, Twain, and other writ- 
ers wrote a number of excellent 
books. I would like more inform- 
ation about them, if possible, by 
age groups.—W.M. 

. v . 
NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 

In your article “Moscow Miss 
Has Style —BY CUM: I noticed 
that one thing was conspicuously 
missing. You mentioned nothing 
about the price of these fabulous 
fashions, while on a TV show 
“Camera Inside Russia” when they 
showed the fashions they stressed 
that the prices were fabulous. Way 
‘too high for the average Russian 
worker, This has been a big ques- 
tion in my mind ever since, 

P.K. (Age 13) 

(Prices accompanying article 
were omitted because given in rou- 
bles and were comparable to those 
in medium - priced dress shops 
here), 


apeneere ee 
New Old Age Assistance 
To $80 Top in Michigan 

LANSING, Mich (FP).—Gov. 
Williams last month approved a 
bill increasing top old age assis- 
tance benefits at a ceiling of $80 
a month from the present -$70 
top, and letting those living in 
hospitals or convelescent homes 
get up to $90, 

Old-age assistance with federal 
aid is for the aged who did not 
qualify for social security benefits 
but would otherwise be welfare, 
‘cases, They number about 70,000 
and of these perhaps 24,000 will 
get the maximum aid, 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is jo 
the grave of the late president in Hyde Park, New York. Roosevelt died April 12, 1945. 


ined by Gov. Averell Harriman of New York in paying tribute at 


(FP) 


Editor’s Note: We are happy 
to print the following communti- 
cation from William Mandel, a 
non-Communist writer on Soviet 
affairs. He is the author of “The 
Soviet Far East and Central 
Asia” and “A Guide to the So- 
viet Union” and other books 
and pamphlets. He was a Fellow 
in Slavic studies at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1947 and was a United 
Press specialist on Russia, 
1943-45. | 

. ° . 
NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 

When Stalin died, people 
wept in the streets. They had 
gone barefoot, and now the 
were shod. They had wf 
and now there was no hunger. 
Their babies had died unat- 
tended, and now there are doc- 
tors and medicines to save them. 
They had, lived in ignorance, 
and now ‘there was schooling. 
The workér had feared for his 
job, and now unemployment 
was forgotten. The peasant had 
feared for his land, and now it 
was his and his neighbors’ for- 
ever, in their collective farm. 
Women had known nothing but 
drudgery, and now millions 
were in the professions. Non- 
Russians had wee the last to 
be hired, the first to be fired, 
and now they were equals. 

Yet who had done this? Stalin 
had stitched no boots He had 
harvested no crop. He had de- 
livered no babies. He had shot 
no Nazis. 


It is not that he would not, 
but he could not. Leaders make 
nothing. It is the people who 
make history, always and every- 
where, Look at our own coun- 
try. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was a 
great man, but we do not speak 
of the Réosevelt standard of liv- 
ing. We speak of the American 
standard of living, created by 
the labor and genius of the 
American people under presi- 
dents who will be forgotten 
when Roosevelt is remem- 
bered with Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln. As a matter of 
fact, Roosevelt's administration 
was spent aeeny in trying 
to regain that living standard, 
and it was not successful, There 
were still ten million unemploy- 
ed in 1940, when the calamity 
of war reopened the factories, 
Yet we do not blame Roosevelt, 
We know that capitalism—pri- 
vate ownership of industries that 
produce for the public—caused 
unemployment and will cause it 
again, We honor Roosevelt be- 
cause he supported the workers’ 
bitter fight to organize unions, 
the farmers’ fight to keep their 
land, the Negro’s fight for jobs 
and dignity, the whole people's 
fight for some security in unem- 
ployment and old age, the 
world’s fight against fascism 
and for democracy. 

anize, 
oh 


dge Stalin? 
he hinder? 
We cannot credit him with the 


Mandel Says One-Man Rule Hurt 
USSR in Every Field of Endeavor 


fact that his socialist country 
made progress, any more than 
we can blame Roosevelt for the 
fact that his capitalist ony. 
under his years of peacetime ad- 
ministration, failed to regain the 
prosperity it had under Har- 
ding, or Coolidge, or Nobody. 
Socialism must make progress, 
because its principles is produc- 
ing what the people need. Cap- 
italism must have depressions, 


and at best, as today, lag be- 


hind the progress of socialism, 
because its principle is produc- 
ing what people can afford to 
buy. 

What gives socialism its ad- 
vantage? The fact that industries 
producing for the public are 
owned by the public. Until 
about 1934, Stalin led as though 
he knew that, and he helped. 
But Stalin acted since 1935, as 
far as he was able, as though he 
owned the factories and the 
farms, and the scientists’ brains, 
and the Party and unions and 
the other people’s organizations. 
One-man rule of everybody's 
property is a contradiction, just 
as is ownership, in our country, 
by a few, of plants in which 
thousands work. 

Progress continued in the 
USSR, because the means of 
production remained every- 


body’s property, but it was 
slower than if there had been 
democratic leadership, There is 
ample proof of this, In 1952, 
the last year of Stalin's life, 
there were two million head of 
cattle less than the year before, 
due to a farm price and tax 
policy on which the farmers had 
not been consulted. For years 
now, the rise in labor produc- 
tivity has failed to be as great 
as planned, because the govern- 
ment thought it knew what the 
workers wanted better than the 
workers did, This is shown by 


Ahe fact that the rising living 
standard created by the 


ople 
was returned to them solely in 


price cuts, We learn now that 


the workers were more interested 

in a reduction of the exhausting 

six-day week of eight-hour days 

original introduced to stimu- 
te 


ense production. 
Science was hindered in its 


advance because Stalin chose to 
decide who was right and who 
was wrong, In , there 
was  Lysenko’s torship 


thanks to Stalin's support, re- 
inforced, as Pravda has revealed, 
by falsified scientific evidence 
and brow-beating the highest 
college authorities to grant doc- 
tors degrees to Lysenko’s 
stooges. 


In culture, the atmosphere of 
orders from above caused the 
once-wonderful Soviet stage to 
decay until today, Ralph Parker 
tells us, the Moscow theaters 
are half empty. The need for 
top-level approval of all scripts 
slowed movie output to a frac- 
tion of that in a country like 
India, We learned from last 
years Writers Congress that 
novels could not get printed 
unless they were political pam- 
phlets. It is to the credit of the 
one great Soviet novelist, Sholo- 
khov, that he chose not to pub- 
lish under these conditions, and 
it is to the everlasting honor of 
the Soviet Tom Paine, Ilya 
Ehrenbourg, that he undertook 
to expose these conditions in a 
novel, “The Thaw,” as soon as 
this became politically possible. 

Nowhere was the degeneration 
caused by one-man rule clearer 
than in the treatment of minority 
peoples, which had been one of 
Stalin's great personal contribu- 
tions to Soviet society in earlier 
years. Could anyone have 
dreamed, say in 1930, of the 
kind of frameup of Jewish doc- 
tors that took place in 1953? 
Would one believed that a sec- 
retary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, Ignat- 
yev, could have been so blind, - 
to this anti-Semitism that he had 
to be fired (after Stalin’s death) 
for having let it happen under 
his jurisdiction? Couk one have 
believed that, after 35 years of 
Soviet rule, the head of the 
Communist Party in the Ukraine, 
a country as populous as France 
or Italy, would have to be re- 
moved for trying to ram _ the 
Russian language down the 
throats of the. West Ukrainians? 


Thus, Stalinism—one-man rule 
in a socialist country—was bad 
in every field of life: labor pol- 
icy, the farmer-labor alliance 
that is the bedrock of the Soviet 
government, policy toward mi- 
norities, science, culture. It 
must be bad, because it violates — 
the dignity of man, holds back 
his powers of creation, and con- 
tradicts the very nature of so- 
cialism, It is equally bad when 
it crops.up in Communist and 
socialist movements outside the 
Soviet Union, which are success- 
ful only so far as they are based 
on the combined experience, in- 
telligence and strength of the 
working. class, democratically 
expressed, } | 


WILLIAM MANDEL 


MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


Communist Party of Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 188 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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‘Heart Disease. 
Is No. 1 Killer 


TOKYO (UP).—Heart di- 


May Plentifuls 


By JO LYNNE 


BEEF leads the list of May 
plentifuls. All grades are expect- 
ed to continue abundant at reas- 
onable prices, especially U. S. 
Choice, In buying beef, consider 
grade as well as cut. A moderate 
priced cut, such as blade chuck 
roast, usually considered as suit- 
able only for pot roast, may be 
oven roasted very successfully, 
It will compare well in flavor to 
the more expensive rib roast and 
on be cooked rare, medium or 
well done, as preferred. 

Pork, lard, broiler and fryer 
chickens, milk and other dairy 
products, onions, grapefruit, 
canned and frozen cherries, rice, 
dates and peanut butter are 


among the other items in good 


supply. Take advantage of the 
seasonal early spring vegetables 
such as asparagus and new po- 
tatoes while they are so delicious. 


~FRENCH-FRYING POTATOES 


With modern equipment now 
available, more and more home 
cooks are trying their hands at 
French-frying potatoes. Here are 
some tips on turning out satisfac- 
tory results. 

First of all, the potatoes should 
be heavy. for their size, a factor 
that is beyond the knowledge 
of the average housewile. In time 
we hope that potatoes will be 
labeled as to the cooking me- 
thod for which they are best 
suited. 

It is also known that storage 
time and temperature affect 
French-frying potatoes. Ordin- 
ary commercial storage tempera- 
ture, 40 degrees, builds up sugar 
content in potatoes, which 
causes them to scorch before 
cooking is complete. Holding po- 
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DAYTIME DELIGHT 


A delightful daytime frock 
that’s easy and quick to sew. 
Pattern No. 8223 comes in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20; 40, 42, Send 
35 cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, pattern number and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Avenue 


N. Y. The latest issue of our pat- 
magazine contains dozens 

y to sew styles 

25 cents in coin 


tatoes at normal household tem- 
“erase for two to three weeks 
sefore frying reverses the action 
and some of the sugar turns back 
to starch, 


PREPARATION AND FRYING 

Pare medium to large potatoes 
and cut lengthwise into uniform 
strips about 8-8 inch thick. Rinse 
quickly in cold water to remove 
surface starch and dry well -with 
towels. Don’t soak, That lets the 
potato absorb water, thus pro- 
longing frying and resulting in 
Oiliness and sogginess. 

Fill fry-kettle 1-3 full of fat or 


oi] and heat to 370-385 degrees, 

= keeping the fry basket in the fat. 
Raise the basket to add just 
enough raw potato strips to cover 
the bottom. This does not cause 
the fat temperature to drop too 
much and assures a quick return 
to frying temperature. Putting in 
too many strips at once lowers 
the temperature so much that it 
prolongs cooking and allows po- 
tatoes to absorb more fat. 

Lower basket gently into the 
fat. Moisture in the potatoes 
cause the fat to bubble. If ex- 
cessive, lift basket several times 
until bubbling subsides. Potatoes 
should fry golden brown in about 


five minutes. Remove from fat, | 


drain and serve hot. 


PAR-FRYING 


A practice restaurants often 
use which may be adapted for 
home cooking, in partial frying 
during less busy hours and f{in- 
ishing off just before serving. 
Par-fries may be held as long as 
four hours at room temperature 
or 24 hours, if covered, in-a re- 

frigerator. For longer storage, 
par-fries should be frozen and 
stored at zero F. 

Chilled or frozen par-fries 
should be warmed to room temp- 
erature before the final frying. 
Finishing off may be done in the 
oven as well as in a kettle. Use 
a 500 degree oven or boiler for 
five minutes, Fry at 375 in deep 
fat for about one minute. 

To par-fry, use deep fat at 
360 degrees for four minutes or 
until potatoes are cooked but 
not brown. Drain and store as 
suggested above. 
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“King” Cole 
( Continued from Page 3) 


moment during which she had 
to face an ugly mob bent upon 
murdering her. ‘Today, when 
the political moment comes for 
the Negro, whether singly or in 
in a group, the challenge is ac- 
cepted, the conditions met. 
“King” Cole could only accept 
the dubious honors of southern 
white “moderates.” There was 
some comfort in the fact that 
the crowded Birmingham Audi- 
torium turned against hte racist 
fanatics. It did prove that lynch 
law is not supported by the 
masses of southern whites. But 
this has been true for decades. 
But there was something else 
to the reaction of the Birming- 
ham audience. There was the 
subtle connotation of granting 
“King” Cole the status of “honor- 
ary Aryan. And there must 
have been many in the audience 
who remarked as they left: 
“Wasn't he wonderful! The way 
he didn‘t harp on segregation 
like that NAACP, | 
“If all Negroes were just like 
that we would have peace and 
harmony here for a long time.” 
For these were the same peo- 
ple who sat dumbly while the 
milling mob attacked a defense- 
less Negro woman in search of a 
college education. And there 
have been now great mass meet- 
ings to counter the White Citi- | 


‘make all the time. ) | , 
month period preceding, Septem- 


——na 


- sentencing Cole's attackers put 


John F, Noto and his wife 


await the jury’s verdict in his trial under the “membership” clause 
of the Smith Act. Ten minutes later, Judge Harold P. Burke with 


the announcement of “Guilty” ar 
ist. U. S. Judge Harold P. Burke 
doubling the bail, pending appeal 


before the birth of their child if the bail of $10,000 is raised. Con- 
tributions can be sent to the Noto Provisional Defense Committee, 
Box 64, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cost of Living Catches 
Up with Auto Workers 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DEARBORN.—Down in 


union newspaper does a job of debunking Ford Motor Co. 
claims about a recent statement in Mercury 


hourly employees’ wages average 
$105.72 per week in the plant for 
1955. 

Using Uncle Sam as a reference, 
Local 325 editors found out that 
the great majority of Ford workers 
there were able to fill out the short 
form in their income tax. ‘This 
means that they had earnings of | 
$5,000 or less. Fifty two weeks: 
at $105.72 per week equals! 
$5,479.44. 

Meanwhile, many Ford work- 
ers (27 percent) have been work-| 
ing short week weeks since Janu- 
ary 1, making an average of $60 
a week, which is a long shot from) 


Florence, an expectant mother, 


rived for the young trade union- 
took the unprecedented action of 
. The couple hope to be reunited 


Missouri, Ford Local 325’s 


News that 


that its employees are just one 
“big happy family’, with what's 
happening to a_ section of the 
family living on unemployment 
compensation and relief. This part 
of the “happy family’ doesnt get 
$105.72 a week but $35 a week, 
or if he or she is on welfare here, 
an average of $16 a week for 
food plus rent check in Michigan. 
In Missouri and other states where 
Ford workers are idle it’s much 
ess. 

These men and women now 
walking the streets, jobless, when 
they worked made the eenivaleot! 


the $105.72 a week Ford leads|of $3.06 profit per man hour for 


people to believe his workers 


‘ > . 
Compare the company’s claim 


a ee - 


zens Council violence in the 
Birmingham area. Come _ to 
think of it, the White Citizens 
Councils ARE defending the 
law and morality which dictates 
that Negroes can never enjoy 
unsegregated public recreation. 


These “moderates” may abhor 
the methods of the Councils 
while agreeing with their ob- 
jectives. These are the “new 
friends in the South” won by 
“King Cole. 

Judge Ralph E. Parker, in 


it neatly and in a way which 
should have humiliated the great 
singer: 

“(King Cole) has observed 
our customs, traditions and laws 
and his conduct was such as to 
win him new friends in the 
South.” 


The “King” has tried to be a 
“moderate” and has found, him- 
self to be on the side of the 
“moderate” segregationists. The 
Negro press, without exception, 
has lambasted him for his lack 
of courage. Overnight he has 
practically lost his Negro audi- 
ence. Such is the struggle 
against the ancient laws drawn 
to enforce Negro second class 
citizenship, 

There is no middle ground. 
Every Negro is a part of the. 
struggle, indeed, every Ameri- 


| Ford. 


‘ber, 1955, a total of $3,449,4000,- 


This helped Ford, vow e 
taxes, to make in the 9-year, 9-| 


000 in profits. Laid end to end that: 
many one dollar bills would circle; 
the earth more than 13 times. 

BACKING EISENHQWER in 
1952 paid off for Henry Ford II, 
and his fellow directors. One of 
the most startling figures revealed 
in Ford’s finances is the company s 
1954 profit-after-tax figure. 

In many respects 1954 was not 
a good year for Ford in comparison 
with 1953. Sales volume was down 
by $150 million, payrolls were 
down by $24 million, employment 
was down by 4 per cent, profits 
before taxes were down by 2 per! 
cent, | 
That was the year the Eisen- 
hower administration paid off 
some of its political debts by step- 
ping in with tax gifts for outfits 
like Ford who backed Eisenhower 
in 1952 and whose dealers “con- 
tributed” to the GOP campaign 
fund. 

This was done by letting the 
corporation excess profits tax ex- 
pire. Ford’s “PAC” activity in the 
52 campaign paid off to the tune 
of a 37 per cent increase in its 
1954 profits arter taxes. The com- 


pany'’s got $62 million. No wonder 
when Henry Ford was told Eisen- 
hower was going to run again, he 
said, “Great News’. 

- LABOR’S PROGRAM for tax 
cuts for the average American was 
defeated by the Eisenhower Ad- 


can is a part of it—even one 
called Nat “King ” Cole. 


ministration, as it would “un- 


| 


balance” the budget. “a 


sease—the No. | killer in the 
United States—causes little 
trouble in the Far East. In - 


no Asian country does heart 
disease rank among the three 
top killers. Rarely does it appear 
among the top 10, India, Indo- 
nesia and Thailand do not even 
bother to keep heart disease 
statistics. ) 

In Asia, the top. killers are 
epidemic diseases and. others 
such as tuberculosis, beri-beri, 
cancer, malaria, yaws and pneu- 
monia, 

In the U. S. in 1950, 745,074 
persons died of heart disease— 
a rate of 494.4 per 100,000 
population. In 1953 this jump- 
ed to 794,120 deaths—a rate of 


| 501.4 per 100,000, 


In. Japan the disease’s death 
rate was 59.3 per 100,000. in 
1954. The number five killer in 
Japan, this was the highest rate 
in Asia. 

Only 16,000 heart disease 
deaths in the past three years 
were reported in Vietnam; only 
1,449 out of a total Korean 
population of about 22,000,000 
in 1955. 7 

Philippines statistics showed 
a death rate of 23.383 per 100,- 
000; of 19,288 Hongkong 
deaths in 1954, heart disease 
caused 4,152. | 

Most Asians blame the high 
U. S. rate on the hectic life with 
its rush, rush, rush and worry, 
worry, worry. In fact they call 
heart disease “managers dis- 
ease.” | 

One Chinese had this advice 
for Americans: 

“Stay healthy, don’t over- 
work, sleep, don't get fat and 


eFerer Fre YY — 


never, never get excited about 
anything.” 
A Thai doctor agreed: “We 


don’t work as hard as those in 


the Western Hemisphere. ‘ And 
another thing, we Jon't worry 
as much as they do.” 


Indonesian health officials 


credited their “quiet existence 


and peaceful minds” for the low 
heart disease death rate. 


Vietnam authorities claim 
benefits of the “peaceful, calm” 
life led by the Vietnamese were 
proved by the fact that during 
the upheaval and strain of the 
Indo-Chinese war, heart disease 
deaths increased markedly. 


The theory held by some 
U. S. heart specialists that 
America’s high fat diet can be 
blamed for the heavy toll finds 
support by some authorities in 
the Far East. | 


It was pointed out that the 
staple diet in most Asian coun- 
tries is composed of rice, fish, 
fruits, vegetables and _ other 
foods low in fat content. 


Korean authorities said the 
“only reason” they could give 
for the wide gap in heart death 
rates in Korea and the U. S. 
was that Koreans eat less meat 
and fat. 


Indian ‘authorities blamed 


sedentary life and rich food 


for the higher heart disease 
death rate among India’s city 
dwellers than among villagers 
who live a more physically 
yap life, with a simpler 
iet. | 
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ROOSEVELT WARD JR. 

WHILE ALL attention 
is focused on a fledgling 
baseball season ‘underway, 
pro coaches in the NBA bas- 


ketball league will make 
their first draft picks this Mon- 
day in preparation for next sea- 
son’s competition. The Roches- 
ter Royals, last-place finishers 
with the worst won-lost record, 
will have first grab at eligible 
seniors having completed their 
collegiate eligibility. 

Though having finished at 
the bottom of the heap last sea- 
son, the Royals are reputed to 
be the coming team in 
league with the best collection 
of second-year players ever as- 
sembled on one pro squad. They 
will be seeking to strengthen 
this group of recent rookies who 
can only get better after a year 
of seasoning when their biggest 
handicap was lack of experience. 
Even without experience they 
were an eye-catching group. 

* 


AT THE SEASON END, 
Maurice Stokes was chosen 
rookie of the year and the only 
rookie selected on the All- 
League squad, On the basis of 
his first year performance, the 
ex-St. Francis (Loretto, Pa.) 
great is slated for all-time star- 
dom in the fast and tough pro 
league where it takes two or 
three years for .rookies even of 
exceptional talents te come to 
their own. 

Dick Ricketts, his teammate 
did not perform up to expecta- 
tions following his sensational 
career at Duquesne, but was be- 
ginning to live up to his poten- 
tial as the season concluded. 

Ed Fleming, kanagaroo leaper 
and deadly shooter from Nia- 
gara, made the starting team, 
‘ played sensationally and really 
proved to be the surprise rookie 
of the League. 

Jack Twynman added neces- 
sary back-court strength and 
radar-like shooting accuracy to 
this rookie foursome which often 
started games as a group. 

To strengthen this quartet 
and a total squad consisting pre- 
dominantly of players with no 
more than two or three years of 
pro experience, boyish-looking 
player-coach, Bobby Wanzer is 
confronted with a dilemma. 

* 

UNDER ideal circumstances, 
his first cheice could only be the 
devastating Bill Russell of the 
- San Francisco Dons who could 
ransform the last-place Royals 

to first place contenders, Rus- 
sell would add as much as 50 
percent backboard strength to 
the Royals attack. This would 
really unleash the prolific scor- 
ing potential of Stokes who has 
had to shoulder both the major 
rebounding and scoring duties 
of the team, 

But Wanzer's problem is that 
- Russell, even if not lured by the 
Harlem Globetrotters with fabu- 
lous salary offers, is currently 
a member of the U.S. ey 
basketball squad. This will de- 
lay his entry into pro ball. 

If it was up to me, I'd grab 
Russell and wait for him. 

If Wanzer chooses not to 
wait, there’s Si Green, the in- 
imitable Duquesne rebounder, 


scorer, playmaker and clutch. 


man extraordinary. But Creen, 
in a chat with this reporter fol- 


SOON SERS NRT ERE, 


Triple-tier steel and concrete | stands at Melbourne cricket 
ground, main stadium for the Games. Seating is 110,000. 


— eee —— — eee —-— — 


the 


lowing the recent Herald Trib- 
une East-West All-Star game 
snafued by the AAU, said that 
Uncle Sam’s Armed _ Services 
might be lying in wait soon as 
he graduates next February. 
The same goes for K. C. Jones 
of San Franeisco, who is also a 
member of the Olympic squa 
along with Carl Cain of Iowa, 
probably facing the same thing. 
*« 


NO OTHER PLAYER could 
transform the Royals like Rus- 
sell could, but they wouldn’t be 
doing so bad if they grabbed 
either of the following five 
players—Julius McCoy, Michigan 
State, Ron Sobiesczyk of DePaul, 
Paul Judson, IMfMdis, Hal Lear 
of Temple and Willie Naulls, 
UCLA. 


Sobiesczyk and McCoy along 
with Green, were important fac- 
tors to the College . All-Stars 
showing in a recent tour against 
the Harlem Globetrotters. The 
Stars lost the series to the Trot- 
ters by one game, 11-10, the 
closest margin of victory in this 
series to date. 

While only 6-2, Sobiesczyk is 
a phenomenal rebounder, hustler 
and prolific scorer. McCoy, 
brawny and whistling fast, is 
amazingly accurate with one of 
the greatest assortments of un- 
orthodox shots in the game. 
Clogged defense means little as 
he manages to hook and twist 
shots- through the basket. 


Naulls is one of the smocth- 
est big men in the game but in- 
dicated to this reporter following 
the East-West game that he is 
more interested in baseball if he 
chooses a pro career at all. 


Judson is a fast, hustling back- 
court man who can hit from 
anywheres on the court. He 
topped teammate Russell in 
scoring in the East-West con- 
test. 


Lear, dazzling little Temple 


MORE THAN 5,000 athletes coaches and trainers will des 


1p AOL LLL AL IDE 


cend on Melbourne, Australia, this 


November for the Olympic Games. It's summer down under when it’s winter here. After the games, 


the Olympic Village will become low cost housing projects. 


New feature of the games will be the 


first apperance of the athletes of China in this carnival of competitive co-existence. 


. it baseball had sense 
LETTER FROM YANKEES TO ORIOLES 


By LESTER RODNEY 


Paul Richards, General Manager, Baltimore Orioles, 


- Dear Paul: 


This letter will notify you that we are transferring the contracts of two Yankee 
players, infielder Bobby Richardson and outfielder Lou Skizas, to Baltimore, in what 
we will call the completion of the deal in which we obtained Bob Turley, Don Larsen 


and Billy Hunter. It is true the 
deal was made; is over and done 
with, there is very little room for 
sentiment in this game, that we 
are operating businesses as well 
as a sport, and there have been 
many other trades in baseball 
history which turned out strongly 
in favor of one of the two teams 
and detrimentally to the other. 


However, also as business men, 
we have the good sense to realize 


that a quick and thorough dis- 
illusionment of the Baltimore 
franchise, which began so hope- 
fully, with a bad last place team 
the year after sending away the 
young arms of Turley and Lar- 
sen, could seriously harm the 
Baltimore franchise, and thus 
hurt us all. 
* 
WE HAVE 11 dates down 


there each season, and_ the 
Orioles come up here for 11 


star, was chosen most valuable 
player in the NCAA tourney, 
scoring over 40 points in one 
game as he led Temple into 


semi-finals of the tournament. 


A solid backcourt performer 
with lightning reflexes. He can 
develop into one of the best pro 
backcourt men in the game. 


Strange Case of 


It's something to wonder 
about when a weak hitting.team 
like the Washington Senators 
sends its second most productive 
outfield hitter, and leading hit- 
ter on the averages, down to the 
minors. It's something to won- 
der about a little more, perhaps, 
when that outfielder, Carlos 
Paula, happens to be a Negro, 
the first in Washington history. 

Paula hit .298 last year and 
was regarded around the league 
as a strongly developing hitter. 
Only Roy Sievers more 
damage with the bat for the 
Nats, with his 109 runs batted 
in on a .272 average. 

Still on the Washington out- 
field roster are Ernie 
who hit .279; 


Carlos Paula... 


When the Nats came to the 
Stadium Tuesday afternoon I 
asked Manager Dressen about it. 
Said Charley, “We had to send 
an outfielder to Denver to play 
for the Yankee farm there this 
year as part of the McDermott 
deal. Paula was the one, he was 
optionable.” 


Why not another one, why 
Paula, others are optionable too? 


“It had to be someone accept- 
able to the Yanks as a Triple A 
caliber player.” 

Do you expect him back to 
Washington? 

“Oh, he remains in our con- 
trol, sure, he might be back next 


year. I think he'll improve. 


Paula is 27. 
Does the Senators’ explanation 


; fans? 
satisfy Washington —* * 


eae 


games at the Stadium. It does 
the Yankees no good at the box 
office to oppose a team which 
we see is fielding castoff veterans 
like Adams, Marsh, Dyck, Dier- 
ing and Philley, average. age al- 
most 35, for want of good young 
ballplayers of current major 
league caliber. The two players 
you have salvaged from our deal, 
Gus Triandos and Hal Smith, 
while big leaguers with some 
promise, are not nearly enough, 
nor of the star type to hold out 
hope for a big future change or 
compensate the fans psychologi- 
cally for the loss of a Turley. 
Hope for improvement is the 
only reasonable reason one can 
expect fans to spend money and 
Support a poor ball club. 


In addition to these practical 


facts staring us in- the face, sup- 
pose we also say that as sports- 
men we now see the trade has 
turned out one-sided in fact, 
perhaps because of your great 
need to make.a move in Balti- 
more, and our position of 
strength . . . and that this one- 
sided outcome has tended, by de- 


priving the Orioles of the pitch- 


ing strength of Turley and Lar- 
sen without enough compensa- 
tion in building their team po- 
tential, to unbalance the league. 


Therefore we have decided to 
send Richardson and Skizas to 
the Orioles and as we said, call 
it part of the trade. In our opin- 
ion the addition of these two will 
tend to pick up the bottom of 


the league and thus help us all. 


We are sure you will not be 
insulted, or disagree, when we 
say that Richardson and Skizas 
will immediately upon report- 


become your most valuable — 


in 

infielder and outfielder respec- 
tively. Richardson, just 20, is a 
strong second baseman who will 
make the double plays for you. 
At Denver, in the Triple A Amer- 
ican Association, he hit .296 last 
season and is clearly in the pro- 
cess of development. 


* 
WHILE we hate to give up 
such a prospect, the fact is our 
infield situation is not bad, with 


_Skewron, Robinson and Collins 


for first base, McDougald, Mar- 


tin and Coleman for second 
Lumpe, Rizzuto, Hunter and 
Carroll for short, Carey or Mc- 
Dougald at third, with several 
of these able to play any of the 
three infield positions. We also 
have some prime prospects like 
Tony Kubek just a year away in 
the minors, rated higher than 
Richardson, so we consider this 
move also good for young Rich- 
ardson, giving him the chance 


_ to play he might not get here. 


Skizas is 24, an outfielder 
who hit .348 at Denver last sea- 
son, with good extra base power. 
He is not yet a finished fielder, 
but you will not worry about 
that with what the Orioles have. 


We are able to release him, 
also reluctantly, because we have 
Mantle, Bauer,, Howard, Noren, 
Collins and Cerv on hand for 
outfield duty and other fine 
young prospects like Norm Sei- 

rm ready to move up and rated 
higher than Skizas. The same 
consideration of giving the young 
man his chance to play regular- 
ly applies to Skizas. We are a bit - 
loaded. | 


We feel these two excellent 
you lege 2a will balance the 
deal tully, as we value them v 
highly and will end talk that 
Baltimore “handed us” pennants 
while wrecking its own team. 


Naturally we do not, with this 
move,endorse any principle of 
giving players to weaker teams, 
players we were successful in 
discovering and developing. We 
— with any  share-the- 
we baseball scheme. This is 
something quite different and not 
a pr ent. 


We see it as a strikingly sensi- 
ble move in which the Yankees 


at one and the same time move 
to rectify what has clearly turn- 
ed out to be a one-sided trade 
and in so doing help the general 
caliber and health of the Ameri- 
can League and baseball, all 
without harming our own team. 
GEORGE WEISS, 
General r, 
New York Yankees. 


* | 
(Well, wouldn’t it make sense? 
a hold your breath, ... 


td 


And Now the 6-Hour Day 


(Continued from Page 1 
her husband, never died. 
| ~ 

NOW IT. is true that most 
Americans today celebrate the 
day of Labor on the first Mon- 
day of September and there are 
reasons for that. Much of it re- 
lates to the fact that most work- 
ers in America do not know the 
hallowed story of May Day— 
do not know the brave initia- 
tive their forefathers took and 

ie eternal laurel they merit in 
history for being the first in all 
the world to put that demand to 
their employers. 

So must Americans will not 
observe May Day and will wait 
until Labor Day. And yet... . 

_ And yet there is so much of 
— in the tradition of May 
ay, its essence as a day of in- 
ternational kinship, that it can- 
not be ignored. Many of us, 
who respect and observe Labor 


Day, will honor May Day. 

It is, in a major sense, like 
commemorating the birthday 
of your child, and history cries 
out that this day should not be 
bypassed and forgotten. 

. ; 


SO WE shall, figuratively, be 
at the side of the shipyard work- 
ers of Tokyo, the dockers of Lon- 
don, the weavers of Lille, the 
millions of Peking, the steel 
workers of India’s Tata mills. 
And we shall be keeping faith 
with the generations who pre- 


ceded us in the long, arduous, 
bloody climb of Labor in Amer- 
ica. 

Some day soon, I believe, the 
commemoration of May Day 
will merge with that of- Labor 
Day. For essentially it is the 
same spirit, though, I believe, 
the sense of solidarity with the 
workingmen oi all lands is great- 
er on May Day. 

When that day will come, as 
it must and not too far hence, 
Americans of various political 
denominations, colors and creeds, 
will march together at the time 
they will choose, realizing that 
the cause of one is the cause of 
all, and that you cannot be truly 
free in New York or San Fran- 
cisco if your brother is in bonds 
in Birmingham or Atlanta. And 
that we cannot. truly be free in 
the United States if our broth- 
ers and sisters in Johannesburg 
or Cairo are in fetters. 

* 

SO, I, like many of you, will 
be: standing in Union Square 
this year once again, and I will 
be remembering Mrs. Parsons, 
as the demonstrators speak for 
civil rights, for the Constitution, 
for peaceful co-existence of all 
nations, the central slogan of our 
time. s 

And I shall remember, as the 
speakers extol the need for the 


30-h ek, the brave and — 
our wee ad teed yor of the people’s will that the peace 


eternal American who died for 
the eight-hour day. 


Your Money and Your Life 


(Continued from Page 2) 
economy. Soviet industrial pro- 
duction is perhaps 40 percent of 
ours, but their planned volume 
of capital investment equals 
ours. 

To accomplish rapid growth, 
machinery production in social- 


ist countries, expands more rapid- 
ly than anything. It is THE 
“bottleneck” setting the limit of 
expansion. The more they can 
import, the faster they can grow 
me raise living standards. And 
a decade from now, when China's 
industrialization is well started, 
her 600 million people will be 
able to use an unprecedented 
amount of imported equipment. 

The United States stands to 
gain most from the socialist capi- 
tal goods market. We lead in 
production volume and variety, 
in the complex automatic equip- 
ment most in demand. Machin- 
ery and equipment is the core 
of our export trade. We export 
over $5 billion yearly to CAPI- 
TALIST countries. The socialist 
countries already install more 
new capital goods that all capi- 
talist countries outside the Unit- 
ed States. Judge the potential 
market for yourself. 

We can also have a large 
East-West trade in foodstuffs 
and raw materials. Natural ad- 
vantages dictate our import of 
Jumber products and our export 
of cotton. They dictate lumber 
exports from and cotton imports 


to the USSR. The logic of such 


interchange applies to socialist 
and capitalist countries alike. 
“Autarchy” is just as _ waste- 


ful to them to us, and against — 


their formal policies. 


- §. SOCIALIST countries will 
be unable to sell goods here, 
so will be unable to pay for large 


scale purchases. 
To answer this argument, nole 


bel would discredit the commodity. 


Stevenson also recommended 
that our foreign aid funds should 
be channeled through the United 
Nations to relieve them of the onus 
of being tied to our military pol- 
icy. 

The Illinois campaigner accom- 
panied his proposals with a devas- 
tating attack on the foreign bux 
of Eisenhower and more specifically 
of John Foster Dulles, for their 
emphasis on military alliances, and 
military threats, “their massive re- 
taliation” policies, and their “huff- 
ing and puffing” about Indochina 
and the “unleashing” of Chiang. 


“This is a time of change in 
world affairs,” said Stevenson. “We 
desperately need today a rebirth of 
ideas in the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs.” , 


The peace proposals of the So- 
viet Union, he said, should be “re- 
ceived here with something more 
positive than derision.” 

* 

THIS growing awareness of 
America’s political leaders to the 
need of a new foreign policy which 
takes into account not only world 
opinion but our own people’s de- 
sire for peace is a highly welcome 
development. It reflects not only 
the bankruptcy of the Truman- 
Eisenhower policy which has cost 


few workers, and profits for im- 
portant capitalists. But it would 
not have a major effect on our 
total economy. And it would be 
only a fraction of the potential 
market. 


Later, to realize that potential, 
long-term credits will be neces- 
sary. Actually, over half our ex- 
ports outside the dollar bloc are 
now financed by government 
credits, grants and _ subsidies, 
mainly military in character, and 
totalling over $7 billion yearly. 
This financing is disdained, more 
and more, by its recipients, who 
object to a. strings and the 
military character of most aid. 
So, in the long run, U. S. capi- 
talists may find its advantage- 
ous to export some of their sur- 
plus capital as long-term credits 
—private or public—to the fiscally 
ultra-sound socialist countries. 


That will create socialist mar- 
kets large enough vitally to af- 
fect our entire economy and help 
cushion the next economic crisis. 
How will we accept goods in 

ayment of the loans 40-50 years 
‘st hee That problems affects all 
capitalist loans, foreign and do- 
mestic. It is a contradiction that 
cannot be solved under capital- 
ism. And may not have to be. 
* 


SO MUCH for the arguments. 
The major possibilities are there 
ECONOMICALLY. But they 
must be fought and won PO- 
LITICALLY. Walter Reuther 
has returned from India, where 
East-West trade ‘is working, to 
the United States, where an es- 
timated 120,000 of his union’s 
members are now jobless. Let's 
hear from him. 


Peace Issue 


(Continued from Page 2) 


expenditures. 


* 


us friends and brought the world 


again and again to the brink of war: 
jit also reflects the determination 


of the people to have the peace 


which they know is possible. 


It is a testimonial te the strength 


issue has thus been injected into 
the 1956 election campaign. 


Civil Rights 
(Continued from Page 1) 
neuver by Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex) and House Ma- 
jority leader John McCormack 
(D-Mass). Williams offered no 
excuse, other than “I have a 
reason, and neither Rayburn 
nor McCormack asked him for 

one. 


Week in Labor Affairs 


THE WO 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ed to go ahead with our mission 
of organizing the unorgani 


whether the employers like it or 


not,” William F. Schnitzler told 
the Chamber of Commerce in 
Seattle. The AFL-CIO secretary- 
treasurer spoke at a luncheon of 
a union-industries show sponsor- 
ed by the Union Label and Ser- 
vice Trades Department of the 


merged labor movement. 
a 


THE SAILORS’ Union of the 
Pacific has turned down the 
proposed common _ expiration 
dates for maritime union con- 
tracts on both coasts. The Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union told the 
House Maritime Committee it 
would agree to a common ex- 
piration date if the industry 
would choose a single bargain- 
ing committee, or easter and 
western committees which would 
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| PRESIDENT Thomas Ken- 

nedy of the United Mine Work- 
ers told the House Banking Com- 
mittee there are 150,000 unem- . 
ployed cnal miners and that in 
many areas, unemployment is 
the rule rather o— employment. 


FACTORY workers in North 
Carolina had the lowest average 
weekly earnings in the U. S. in 
1954, says a study by North 
Carolina State College and the 
U. of N. C. The workers aver- 
aged $47.88 a week. 


Thomas B. Gilchrist, chief as- 
sistant U. S. attorney, will be the 
first to address the jury tomorrow. 
His opening, scheduled to last an 
hour and fifteen minutes, will be 


‘followed by addresses of defense 


counsel, who will outline their 
theory of attack on the prosecu- 
tion’s assault on freedom of speech, 


‘press and assembly. 


At least two or three days are 
expected to be taken up with 
opening statements of counsel. The 
trial is being held in courtroom 
110, U. S. Courthouse, Foley 
Square. 

A jury of eight men and four 
women was selected. 
Forelady of the jury is Mrs, 


meet simultaneously. 


ith Act 
Smith Act 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Act should be enforced. 

The defendants are charged 
with teaching and advocating the| Beatrice Loshak, a - housewife. 
“necessity of overthrowing the} Other members are: James J. 
U. S. Government by force and|Marns, salesman; Alfred O. Zieg- 
violence.” They have vigorouslyjler, salesman; Wayman L. Coo- 
denied this. per, machine operator; Mrs. Viola 

The defendants and attorneys Elizabeth Vertura, housewife; 
who represent them are: |James Villafana, post office clerk; 

George Blake Charney and | Henry M. B. Chamberlin, sales- 
Alexander Trachtenberg, repre-'man; Thecdore Hotaling, milk 
sented by Newman Levy and Mrs. | driver; Gerard Leroux, locksmith; 
Mary Kaufman; Mrs. Marion|Mrs. Frances Lowenthal, house- 
Bachrach, represented by Vincent|wife; Miss.Mary E. Casey, book- 
Hallinan, of San Francisco; James|keeper, and Morris L. Levy, blouse 
E. Jackson, represented by Charles}manufacturer. 

T. Duncan and Frank D. Reeves,| Alternate jurors are: 

of Washington, D. C.; William| Harold Taylor, Conn-Edison 
Norman and Fred M. Fine, repre-|service man; Mrs. Marion Jessop, 
sented by John McKim Minton,| housewife; Mrs. Florence Cham- 
and Sidney Stein, represented by bers, clerk-typist, and Arthur Char- 


A few minutes later Rep. 


Prof. Royal W. France. 


les Thompson, maintenance man. 


Thomas Pelly (R-Wash) said 
that the quorum call interfered 
with the work of the House 
Judiciary. Under the rules of 
the House, members are obli- 
gated to answer quorum calls. 
This requires a recess of any 
committee meeting. Pelly urged 
that “there be no further delay 
in consideration of civil rights 
legislation.” He said that at the 
very time the quorum call was 
being taken the administration’s 
program was being considered 
in the committee. 
* 

THERE were three-more quo- 
rum calls during the afternoon 
which successfully disrupted the 
House judiciary meeting which 
was adjourned at 3:05. When 
the last quorum call was de- 
manded at 2:55 by Rep. Colmer, 
Rep. Wayne Hays (D-Ohio) 
moved that the House recess. 
This would have permitted the 
Judiciary committee to continue 
its work. By a voice vote the mo- 
tion to adjourn was rejected and 
the quorum call was taken. It 
was concluded by 3:15 p.m., 10 
minutes after the Judiciary com- 
mittee meeting had been ad- 
journed for the day. The House 
then adjourned at 3:27. 

Rayburn explained placidly 
to Rep. Sidney Yates, who pro- 
tested the filibustering tactics 
being pursued, that as House 
speaker he was “very liberal 
with members who want a quo- 
rum present or to have business 
transacted in the regular way.” 

He declared that Colmer’s de- 


mand for a quorum call was 


that our peak. imports from these 
countries were $240 million in 
1948. were held down by 
stwar shortages. If present 
. §. discriminations were re- 
moved, that total might be 
doubled in traditional products. 
Not much Brace Bes mew 
competitive im . use O 
tionist policies. An- 
billion might be fi- 
oceeds 


of 


B 
of 


ADLAI STEVENSON struck out 
on what for him was his boldest 
course since he began his cam- 
paign for nomination. Addressing 
the same newspaper group, he 
urged that the U. S. give serious 
consideration to the proposal to 
abandon any further H-Bomb or 
A-Bomb tests because these tests 
confirm the world’s suspicions of 
us as a threat to peace. In this he 


was apparent! sagenetin g that we 
accept the effer of Soviet Premier 
oe for an agreement to bar 

tests, but omitted mention 


not “dilatory.” Four roll calls 
were held Tuesday, while only 
28 have been held since the 
beginning of the session in Jan- 
uary. 


Ask Order for Mixed 
Classes in Virginia 


original 
begin 


ja-| schools 


~ RICHMOND, Va. 


The Federal court here was asked 
in a NAACP brief today to order 
Prince Edward County—one of the 

Supreme ‘Court—to 


in the 


admitting Negzoes to white 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


grimly of the British Black-and- 
Tan cops who used to come 


storming into Irish homes and of- 
fices to wreck, suppress and 
silence,” our Irish reader writes. 
“But the American people are 
talking back to these neo-B and 
Ts and I hope they'll say it with 
dollars to keep a great and gal- 
lant little paper alive.” 

A Californian, from veepee's 
Nixon home town of Whittier, 
sends us a copy of a hot letter 
to the Treasury Department, and 
accompanies it with a  con- 
tribution. 

Another thanks the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press for its speedy ———— 
and sends it heartfelt good 
wishes, along with a check. 

The Minnesota-Dakotas Free- 
dom of the Press Committee 
joins committees in New Eng- 
land, Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Michigan in gathering 
contributions from readers and 
supporters who “express their 
anger. at this attempted sup- 
pression. 


The need 
heavy! 

But to get back to the right 
to read. It is curtailed in many 
ways where The Worker and 
Daily Worker are concerned. 
And yet, it is possible to break 
through and get wonderful re- 
sults. Take this letter from a 


eontinues most 


Brooklynite: 
‘I sold a Sunday Worker sub- 


eyes on many problems. He was 
particularly enthusiastic about the 
articles on Negro life and history, 
past and present. 

“His son, attending a local high 
school, out 
History 
schoel's 


cut 
and . 


His son, he said, had never been 
taught the great 

Senators and Cengressmen in the 
Reconstruction period, 

“He told me his next door neigh- 
bor borrows the paper when he is 
finished with it. He said he reads 
the paper at meetings of his 
neighborhood civie association and 
that members ask to read it when 
he is through. 

“I was ab‘e to sell him a Daily 
Worker sub. ; 

“There undoubtedly exists a tre- 
mendous interest and curiosity re- 
— eur paper among the peo- 
ple. 

Circulation efforts in New York 
have come almost to a standstill, 
For the past week, only 115 Work- 
er subs have come through, half 
of them from Manhattanites, and 
36 fer the Daily Worker. Here is 
how we stand in relation to cam- 
paign goals (as of Thursday): 


THE WORKER | 


(Subs) 


Goal Achieved Percent 


Upstate 300 di 


Manhattan 


NEWSTAND 
‘Gales for 
2 Week ending 
Jan. 8 ~ 
28637 


Week ending 


‘aa 
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Pennsylvania Sedition Law 


(Continued from Page 8) 
first met Steve Nelson in the Mid- 
1920's. 

Steve was a friendly young fel- 
low, whom one liked from the first. 
I met him in the AFL Carpenters 
Hall, where he was distributing de- 


fense leaflets to brother building) 


workers. And we had a good tal 
about the Pittsburgh set-up to- 
gether. , 
The world’s biggest Iron City 
was under the autocratic rule of 
the U. S. Steel Corp. and the bil- 
lionaire Mellon family. 
Thus the Chairman of the State 
Republican Committee, which 
ruled Pennsylvania like a Tsarist 
rovince, was president W. L. Mel- 
as of the family’s Gulf Oil Corp. 
The candidates of this ruling 
rty were named by the Mellons. 
Thus the present U. S. Senator 
from Pittsburgh, Edward Martin, 
who is now bewailing the Nelson 
decision, got his political start in 
1924 when Andrew Mellon, the 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, 


SUNDAY, APRIL 29, 19 
wide campaign that: followed the 


20-year deat ee geg 

THAT campaign was started by 
The Worker and the Daily Worker 
and the Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade and the Commu- 
nist Party. But it spread round the 
globe as the prison wardens tried 
to kill Steve. They flung him in the 
deadly “hole” at Blawnox Prison, 
again and again. And each time 
the protests doubled. 

Judge Montgomery and_ the 
wardens were aghast. They showed 
their distress to reporters as they 
spread out the cables from over- 
seas and the angry wires from 
American writers, pastors, teach- 
ers and workers’ organization. 

The protests mounted week by 
week. Delegations were visiting 
Ambassadors ‘in European capitals. 
And a total of 5,000 protests were 
piling up in the office of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor, John S. Fine be- 
fore the State Supreme Court threw 
out Nelson’s conviction. 

The court ruled that State Se- 


dition are nulls and void. They have 
been superseded by the Federal 


mill at Aliquippa, further down 
the Ohio River. And he told me 
much about the company cops. 
No private home was sacred. The 
cops might break in any time to 
inspect one’s books and papers. 

That’s how Milam Resetar and 
two other Aliquippa workers were 
grabbed a few months later. They 
were discussing plans to build a 
union at a private home gather- 
ing, just before the raid. And the 

witnesses against them at the 
“sedition” trial were Mellon com- 
pany cops. The sentence was five 
years. 

THE SEDITION act was laid 
on the shelf in the surge of union- 
ism in the 1930's. But the fascist 
weapon came back when the cold 
war began. And a _ disciple ol 
Mussolini was the first to use it. 
The Mussolini fan was Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno, who had 
studied law at Il Duce’s University 
of Rome, and had lauded Il 


Duce’s fascisti in the Pittsburgh 
Press. Smith Act. 


called him up. “I’m going to make 
you State Auditor General,” the 
billionaire atuocrat said. 
AS FOR the cops: 
of Pittsburgh’s police, when I was 


The Chief! sive workers. So he had Steve and 


| This devotee of fascism thought: This ruling has now been sus- 
‘he could reach the Governor's: tained by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
chair over the bodies of progres-| A prominent AFL YR attorney, 

Herbert Thatcher of Washington, 


|! Dolsen and Onda arrested in 1950,| helped win the decision with the 


of New York. | 
y stim Steves | 

story of the frame-uj aah sth 
Juror"—which sold 18,000 copies 
in America and is being reprinted 
abroad. It followed Steve's story 
of Spain—“The Volunteers”—an- 
other best seller. 

Steve's “13th Juror” was sold by 
Pittsburgh's “Committee to End 
Sedition Laws,” headed by Allan 
D. McNeil, which led the last years 
of the campaign. 

The victory over the “sedition” 
laws isn’t quite safe yet, however. 
NAM Congressmen, like Howard 
W. (“Smith Act”) Smith (D-Va) are 
trying to reverse the courts de- 
cision. Bills now in the hopper 
would let the state frame workers 
‘on thought control charges again. 

More is at stake in Smith’s bill 
than the “sedition” laws, however. 
The NAM feels that the court's 
doctrine of Federal supersession 
may wipe out the anti-labor “right 
to work” laws. They ban the union 
shop in many states. 
| And the people’s big fight 
against the Smith Act still remains. 
This fascist act has been used to 
frame 100 progressive leaders al- 
ready—Nelson and Dolsen (who got 
five years) among them. But the 
important “sedition” act victory 
gives added hope for restoring the 


a | = 


(Continued from Page 9) 
direction that points generally 
ahead. It is the ilities they 
could lead nes at should get 

! attention. 
P We ‘should not entertain il- 
laine , 


erger is hardly con- 
solidated and there is already a 
threat of a major split over it, 
over a power-struggle between 
top leaders. The split could lead 
to disastrous consequences. 
x 
ON THE OTHER HAND, 
while the AFL-CIO marks time 
and its attention is fixed on in- 
ternal strife and smokescreen is- 
sues, labors enemies are not 
idle. 
The corporation continues to 
rovoke long strikes. The Eisen- 
Lowes administration, seeking to 
capitalize on the internal strife 
has launched an investigation of 
racketeering in labor to stimulate 


talking to Steve, was a Mellon) 1 wont try to review the long 
company cop. Chief Walsh had_| trial of Onda and Dolsen, when 
been drafted for the job from the} Musmanno screamed from the wit- 
voit police force of the Mel-|ness stand for two and a _ half 
( 


aid of attorney Victor Rabinowitz 


Bill of. Rights to its old place again. | 


—_ — 


OCCUPATION HOUSEWIFE 


yns’ Jones & Laughlin Stee] Corp.) months. Nor the dramatic self-de- 
Steve had recently been ama fense trial of Nelson. For the big- 


ing in the big Jones & Laughlin 


division and possible suspension 
of the IBT over racketeering, © 
and at the same time smear la- 
bor in the public eye to lessen 


means precious little to a woman| its effectiveness politically. 


| 
(Continued from Page 3) 


gest thing to remember is the world 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB 


more presentable for the job or-the 
job-hunt; there must be more 
changes, more frequent launder- 


a 


Kx 


bist 3.08 


ag 


| ing and cleaning, more constant re- 


pair. Such habits of presentability| 


and cleanliness are good if the 
making, laundering, and repair of 
clothing are not added to the bur- 
‘den the housewife already carries. 
| * 

AND here, in large part, is the 
answer to the sneer so often heard: 
Where are the great women writ- 
ers, composers, organizers, scien- 
tists, inventors, engineers, indus- 
trial managers, medical pioneers? 
Why have there been no Beet- 
hovens, Tolstoys, Einsteins among 
women? 

I will tell you. 

We have left our unwritten 


x J aN 
ij i. 4 } ‘ ¥ } . 


diet 39> 


Take any 7 of these viral, 
| uncensored hooks 


for only $2.39 
e+ + OF any 2 for $1.64 


(pts postage and packing) 


> a 


4 


ry. 


Rew-pringd Uéoks which Influence the thinking of 


In the next twelve months we are going to select 
twelve books for our members. 
the twelve you will probably buy at least four of them 
during the year anyway and pay the regular bookstore price. 

The question then is this: why not get those four books 
from Liberty at savings to you of never less than 40 percent 
and usually between 50 percent and 60 percent. Why pay 
more when you can choose from twelve stimulating and 


eontroversial selections from 
money in the process, Your 
far at Liberty Book Club. 


Join Liberty! 


polished floors; our musical com- 


an endless series of kitchen drains; 
the science we learned at the uni- 
versity becomes vague and is for- 
gotten as we turn hems and weave 


positions have bubbled away in a! 
million soup kettles; our genius at ¥ 


organization has been sluiced down) 


‘faced wit. 100 hours of ‘house- 
| hold tasks, or even 40 hours, or ten. 

A movie shown some years ago 
told us that Clara Schumann, wife 
of the composer, raised half a doz- 
‘en children, took in boarders, 
cooked, baked, cleaned, wash- 
'ed and sewed, and yet found odd 
| moments which she utilized to be- 
'come one of the world’s outstand- 
| ing pianists. I don’t believe that this 
is the true story of Clara Schu- 
'mann. Even if it were, such obsta- 


‘cles to accomplishment should not 

| be raised in the path of any human) 

' being. 

I shall devote the next two ar- 

ticles to the search for an answer. 
I hope my readers will help me. 

| (To Be Continued) 


The National Association of 
Manufacturers is screaming for a 
new investigation of unions as 


violators of the trust act. 


The roadblocks inside labor 
in face of these attacks, only 
serve to emphasize once again 
that labor won't just roll along 
automatically. 

The motive power for its ad- 
vance is an aroused movement 
from the -rank and file upward. 
This power needs to be con- 
tinually fired or those on top 
wont move. 

This is where militant men 
and women with the zeal of a 
socialist consciousness, have the 
decisive importance. The tide 
today is with those who look 
ahead and who work to arouse 
the people to march forward. 


_—_—————— 


ee ee 


our needles in and out of fraying 
textiles. Eve Merriam, in her bitter 
poem, “Occupation: Housewife,” 
cries out; “The table is spread with 
my skin!” 

There are a few wealthy women’ 


ee 4.96 


We firmly believe that of cape the Kitchen,” says a headline. 


' 
’ 


group of women who possess the 
| highest of education, but who since 
‘leaving school between 1902 and. 
1954 have been able to accom- 
plish little in their chosen field. 
The women declared quite simply| 
that they could not do the work 
for which they had been trained: 
: “they had the housework to do.” 


; 
' 


Liberty and save important 
“book money” goes twice as 


———— ee ee ee 


—_— 


UBERTY BOOK CLUB, 100 West 23rd 


year | am » member, and 1 may 
fesign anytinie after accepting 4 
such books. 

iW tam not completely satisticd 


vhip and Dill will be cancelled. 

1 undermand that the regular 
selections will come ta me for 
$1.44 each. plus 2%¢ for postamw 
and handling, except that threc or 
four times a year perhaps, the club - 

uniwual OF exegption- 


—— * ~-- — we 
ae 


Please enroll me in Liberty Book Club and send me the books I have checked 
below. billing me for $2.99. plus $c for postage and handling (if | have checked 
three books), or for $1.64. plus 24¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
two books). | understand that forthcoming selections will be described to me 
in advance in the Liherty Baok Cluh News which 1 will receive cach month free 
of charge. 1 may decline any selection | de not wam merely by returning a 
printed form. My only obligation is to accept 4 selections or alternates the tit 


Paris te Peking by jos robin 
nm poe ay Joha 0. Giheke 
Me of the Empty 


2 may feturn my first shipment © Mistery and Reality by Herbert Aptiveker 
within 7 days, and both member. (J My Mission 


§ the eek 


' 


us call ourselves homemakers 


Street, New York 12 


tinction appears to me like the dif- 
ference between mortician and 
_ undertaker. | 
“Few tasks,” says Simone de 
Beauvoir in her magnificent book, | 
'“The Second Sex,” “are more like 


by james Aldridge 


who avoid this drudgery in some 
degree; none of us can avoid it. 


wholly. “Even a Ph. D. Can't Es-| 


jin the New York Times of March 
20, 1956. The story concerns a 
report from Radcliffe College on a 


i i ei i i i i I i i i i i i i i ie 


‘rather than housewives: the dis- 


MAY DAY GREETINGS! 


Announcing 


OUR ANNUAL SALE 


MAY 2 to MAY 17 
Get your most wanted books NOW! 
20% to 80% discount on all books! 


(Except price-protected books) 
Please include 10¢ a volume for postage 


Write for Sale Catalog 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


48 East 13th St., N.Y.C, 
AL 46953 


Open 11 A. M. to 7 P. M.—Staurday ‘till 6 P.M. 


_—_ ———— 


books on countless scrubbed and REST UTUVUTUTUVUVATVAUVLTVTUVTVVVTVTTVVTTTTVUVVVVVSTS 
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WORKER RATES 
l Year ...... $3.50 0 
6 months _... 2.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 


the torture of Sisyphus than house- 
ti work, with its endless repetition; | 
G. Bowers | as ee ace soiled, the soil-' 
ed is made clean, day after dav. 
wae, |The housewife wants. lévioll jak 
in marking time. Eating, sleeping, 
_ Cleaning years no longer rise 
up toward heaven, they spread out 
ahead, gray and identical.” 


ing 


AN ANSWER must be found. 
The fundamental demand for the 
liberation of women is the right 


' 


6 months _._. -7. 


3 months .... 4,000 


vITY 


2>__LIBEBTY BOOK CLUB 


te 


te work. Yet this ot right 


- ‘ - . ~~ 
‘ore © w <7 2 or tem oe ok oe . 


Dey 


(‘_pPOSC@ooeseeous Seeeee See Ss sess ese eee oe 


NAME see eee O Oe CE ROR OOereeeceseseeereeesecesoenes san DATE ee Geese tame eeseees 
ADDRESS. OCC oOo es Oe ee Se ee ee sams seceeeesesseemncss APARTMENT NO. seeeece 


Daily Worker—35 East 12th St.. New York, 3, N. Y. 
AAAS PRESS MRRO SRAM PARAS la naa Senasenneseansece== 
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There are those who would have Le sew ewe w eee seen ee meme sw ween sean e wee, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


New Sub ~~ 


Renewal 


COMBINATION 


e 


6 months __.. 8.0 


3 months _._.. 4.730 


: 
5 
| 
: 
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_ THE OIL, Chemical and 

Atomic Workers and the Inter- 
_ Mational Chemical Workers are 
discussing merger plans. The 
OCAW (CIO) has some 180,000 


members and the ICW (AFL) 
has 90,000. 


_ 


34TH ANNIVERSARY 


Concert 


of the ; 
Morning 
—— Fretheit 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MAY 5TH 
8:30 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 


PROGRAM 
American Premiere of 


_ DIMITRI SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Original Version of 
JEWISH FOLK SONGS 
Performed by: 


In And 


| Movies and IV 


Out of 


If you like movie mysteries 
as much as I do youll be in- 
trigued by Diabolique, Henry 


| Georges Clouzot’s brilliant and 


baffling thriller. It'll be at the 
Apollo 42 St. until Tuesday. 
© . © 

Columbia’s ‘Picnic’ with Bill 
Holden, Susan Strasberg, Rosa- 
lind Russell, Betty Field and 
Kim Novack is one of Holly- 
wood’s finest films. 

It reminded me of some of 
Sherwood Anderson's short stor- 
ies about the deep hungers that 


lie just beneath the surface of 


many outwardly calm Ameri- 
cans, 

Rosalind Russell has certainly 
matured as an actress. Her per- 
formance in Picnic moved me 
deeply and so did that young 
and vibrant actress, the always 
charming and wide-eyed Susan 
Strasberg. 


o o ° 


Last week on Radio Station 
WOV (NY) Negro actress Hilda 
Simms asked the audience to 
listen for a moment to a famil- 
iar patriotic qsbptation. Then a 
man's voice reads a few words 


man’s voice takes it up. 

Miss Simms then informs her 
listeners that one voice belong- 
ed to a Negro (the actor, Earle 
Hyman) and the other to a white 
actor. 


“Can you tell the difference”? 
she asks. 


This is WOV’s way of point- 
ing up the utter futility of race 
discrimination in broadcasting. 

We understand the above lit- 
tle scene is repeated often on 
Station WOY. 


© © e a. 


Fredric March may do Mark 
Twain's great short story “The 
Man That Corrupted Hadley- 
burg’ on CBS TV next season. 
This is one story that I make it 
a point to read aloud at least 
once .a year to as many people 
as will listen. 


Sid Caesar says Janet Blair 
will take Nanette Fabray’s place 
on his show in September. It’s 
a break for Blair and I’m hap- 
py tor her. And sad that Fabray’s 
magnificent comic talents will 
no longer have an outlet on Cae- 
sars Hour. The two seemed 
such perfect foils for each other, 
Seems a pity to break up the 
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On the Carousel (2) 8:30 
Big Top (2) Noon 


Dodgers-Pittsburgh (9) 1:55 
Giants-Phila, (11) 1:55 
Right Now! (2) 2:30 


Good 


Dodger Scoreboard (9) 4.50 
Funny Movies (11) 5:15 


(4) 5:30 
Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 


|News (2) 6 


Princeton ’56—education | (4) 6 


6:30 
Gene Autry (2) 7 
Big Surprise (4) 7:30 
The Honeymooners (2) 8 
Perry Como (4) 8 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 
Spanish Show (13) 8:30 


(4) 9:30 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 


Gobel Show (4) 10 
Duffy’s Tavern (11) 10 


Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
News (2) 1l 


Movie: 39 Steps (2) 11:15. Good 


mystery. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


Winchell-Mahoney Show (4) Noon 


Movie: Japanese War Bride (2) 4. 


Mr. Wizard—Science for the young 


Fred Astaire Dance Studio (13) 


Jimmy Durante—Jonnie Ray—guest 


| Selected TV and 
— Movie Guide — 


MOVIES 
Picnic—Loew’s Canal, Commodore, 
Canal, Lexington, New Amster 
dam. 
Diabolique, Art, Gramercy, Apol- 
lo 42d, Symphony, Heiglits. 
Ballet of Romeo and Juliet, Paris 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
The Grasshopper, New Cameo, 
Plus Visit to India 
Meet Me in Las Vegas, Astor 


The Swan, Radio City. With Grace 
Kelly 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Man Who Never Was, Victoria 


|The Ladykillers, Sutton 


French Cancan, Fine Arts 
Court ester, Beekman 


Madame Butterfly, Baronet. Op- 
eratic film 


Wages of Fear, Beacon 
Marty, Waverly 
Country Girl, 5th Ave 
Treasure of Sierra Madre, Green- 
wich 
THEATRE 
The Lark, Longacre | 
A Month in the Country Phoenix 
Damn Yankees, 46 St 


Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 


Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Inherit the Wind, National 


|\King and I, City Center 


My Fair Lady, Mark Hellinger 
No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 
Ponder Heart, Music Box 


Movie: Dead of Night (2) 1. Good 
British thriller. : 


TV 


Private Life of Master Race, Open 
Stage 


Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Audi- 
torium 
SUNDAY, APRIL 29 Three Penny Opera, Theatre De~ 
Gospel Train (13) 9;30 | Lys 
Camera Three—education (2) 11:30 [nele Vanya, 4 St Theatre 


Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon = vER 
Classified Ads 
) RESORTS 


Wonderama — children’s variety 
IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake 


(5) 12:30 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, chil.- 


Dodgers-Pitts (9) 1:55 
Giants-Phila, (11) 1:55 

dren's cotnselor. Open June 15th. PINE 
LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. ¥. City 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Dr. Spock (4) 3 
Phone: BE 2-4754. 
FOR SALE 


Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Wide Wide World (4) 4 
IMPORTED STAENLESS Stee] Flatware 
5 pe. place setting. Reg. 96.85. SPEC. 50 


HOWARD FRIED from the Declaration of Inde- ' , 
Tenor N.Y.C. Opera pendence. He stops and another ate yet Nanette Fabray as 
‘LUCILE BLACKTON om Sane 
Contralto See you MAY 25 at the . ° ° 
| Teen Age Cultural Festival Bill Holden, star of ‘Picnic’ 
IONA NOBEL, Soprano 


says he wants to visit the So- 
Musical Direction and Piano viet Union and see for himself 
Accompaniment: 


. what’s going on there. “I don’t 
want to t body’ d f 
EUGENE KUZMIAK O take anybody s word tor 
. a c 


what the country and its citizens 
TZVEI BRIEDER 


are like” he said, and -he add- 
ed: “As much as I believe some 
Oratorio (Schaeffer-Peretz) 
Sung by: 


of our better correspondents, I 
JEWISH PEOPLES 


want te get a feeling of the 
country myself. I'd like to see 

PHILHARMONIC CHORUS 

EUGENE MALEK, Conductor 


team so soon, I, for one, am go- 


let and some of their music.” 
When he goes and I hope he 
does—he should take along a 
print of ‘Picnic.’ This is one film 
Hollywoed can be proud to show 
anywhere.—David Platt. 


~ MOTHERS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


and mink stoles at the entrance of 
Tavern-on-the-Green. 

They glanced over their shoul-| 7.39 
ders at the little knot of women! Frontier (4) 7:30 


in cloth coats, ry cers. chil-|Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 
dren who stared iidered as|Comedy Hour (4) 8 
their play area was wrecked, and|Trio (5) 8. Dramatic Readings. 
then moved inside. away from the, General Electric Theatre: HMS 
disconsolate little group across the! Marlborough with Joseph Cot- 
driveway. ten. World War Two Drama 
Inside, tables were laid in one| (2) 9 
room for a big luncheon of the|Aleoa Hour: Gertrude Berg, | 
oe Association of Advertis-| Claude Dauphin in Paris and has been called off 
ing Agencies, and in the larger} Mrs. Perlman (4) 9 : 
room, for a women’s luncheon, Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30, —DAILY WORKER 
= ose was ne they} The Gentleman. From America.'t — - — 
ew about the mothers’ battle in | | 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
test 
protest against the parking lot for $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 | 1 44 P widen 
re 7 iia j 
= % at 
it ll S Ui 
Saturday Brooklyn 


Solidarity Greetings Tavern - on - the - Green. “We just 
heard something about it, vague-|What’s: My Line (2) 10:30 
COME and 0Oobring your 
Brownsville LYL’s May Day social, Fun, 


hi b . “ae > . 
uber y she said. “You see, we're rom| Conflict (5) 10:30 
MAY DAY 1956 _ || the Island.” Sunday News Special (2) 111 __ 

dancing, prizes, entertainment. Free food 
and refreshments. Contr. 98 cents. 17.9 


For a world of peace, 
Pitkin Ave. Sat. eve, 


equality and freedom 
Saturday Bronx 


From Hat, Cap and 
| Millinery Workers | 

— STEVE NELSON Victory Party, Sat. eve., 

§:30 p.m. Coop Auditorium, 2720 Bronx 


I . 
In Fondest Memory of our Devoted Mother Park East. Speaker: Steve Nelson. Singer: 


JULIE 


APRIL 30, 1953 


ANNE, ARNOLD, REGINA, JULIUS, NETTIE 
GRANDOHILDREN AND GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN 


some of the theater and the bal- 
Adventure — Features of Deafness 
° ° ° percent off, $2:93: Standard Brand Dist., 


(2) 4:30 
Out of Darkness—Orson Welles. 

145 FPourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.). 
One hour free parking or two tokens. 


Mental Illness (2) 5 
Super Circus (7) 5. = pea oem —- 
earn" — (2) 6. World War PR gg energy | 


Jaek Rosen. GI 38-7601. 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Arrival of | MOVING AND STORAGE 
Haley's Comet. . | 


MOVING. storage, long distance, pickup 
Roy Rogers (4) 6:30 service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
Lassie (2) 7 | col. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3-3788. 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 7:20 
Private Secretary—Ann Sothern (2) 


PAUL NOVICK, Speaker 
CHAIM SULLER, Chairman 


Admission: 
$1.15, $1.45, $1.75, $2.30 
Tickets Available at: 
Morning Freiheit Office 
35 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel: AL 4-9480 


Note: Correct Address for Comm. 
159 W. 23 St., N.Y., ll 


CARMENT WORKERS GREET 
The American Workers 


We Regret to Announce 
that the 


MOTHER’S DAY 
BOAT RIDE 


(MAY 13) 


on 


MAY DAY 1956 


MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


—Becky & Sye 


: ' friends at 
FAMILIES OF THE 


SMITH ACT VICTIMS 
Present — 


Peoples A rtists 


(Of Hootenany Fame) 


at a Mother's Day Tribute to 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 
FRIDAY—MAY 4th GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
8 p.m.—Contribution $1.00 W. 57 St.—bet. 6th & 7th Ave. 


ech 3 


Lillian Goodman. Ausp: Bronx Committee 
Political Prisoners. 


Coming 

WHAT IS ROCK & ROLL, BeHop, Jazz? 
Hear Simey Finkelstein, Peter Berry, Mel 
Williamson the music itself, Sun. 
May 6—8 p.m. Jeff School, 575 Sixth Ave., 
NYC. Contr. $1. 


—_—— —— ee ee eon 
~- Cl ct. eT ~ 


| In Memory of My Beloved Wife 
EVA. 
Fighter for Peace 
Died April 28, 1952 
—Lou 


| 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. | 


Seles © Installation © Service 


i 
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The Provisional United Ci trea Committee for May Day, 


Speakers Listed for Ma y Day y 


yesterday announced its preliminary list of speakers for its May 
Day rally at Union Square to be held Monday, 5 to 7 p.m. 
Included in the list are John T. McManus, editor of the Na- 
tional Guardian, Albert Kahn, author and publisher; Morris Schap- 
pes, who will speak for the Free Morton Sobell Committee; Wil- 
liam Patterson, Negro leader and civil rights fighter, and George 


Blake Charney, 
trial at Foley 


N.Y. State Chairman, 
Square under the Smith Act. 


Communist Party, now on 


Howard Fast, chairman of the Committee, in calling for a tre- 
mendous turnout, greeted Adlai Stevenson's dernand for the elim- 
ination of H-bomb tests and stated the May Day Rally will serve 
to demonstrate the increased desire of the American people for 
peace and the outlawing of the H-bomb. | 


Labor in New York 


By Herbert Signer ~ 


Pressure for United Labor 
Action and Merger Grows 


THE STATE CIO sent a letter 
to all its affiliates last week saying 
it was waiting for the state AFL 
to agree on a date for the first 
meeting of their merger commit- 
tees. This session is long overdue. 
State CIO and AFL conventions 
are coming up this summer and it 
had been indicated that merger 
would probably follow — shortly 
thereafter. 

Failure of the two state labor 
bodies earlier this year to carry 
through their announced intention 
to sponsor a joint Albany legisla- 
tive conlerence revealed that the 
path to united action and event- 
ual merger is beset with numerous 
knotty problems, 


On the other hand, the strong 
demand in labor's ranks for unity 
and merger has been demonstrated 
most vividly in the Macey and Re- 
public strikes in the New York 
area cand in the Westinghouse | 
struggle in Buffalo. It is this pres- 
sure from the workers and local, 
unions based on their needs and 
experiences which can be counted 
on to influence future develop- 
ments, despite al] obstacles, old 
and new. 

* 

THE ROCHESTER AFL-CIO 
now have a joint committee draft- 
ing a merger constitution, and from 
all appearances, the labor move- 
ment here may well turn out to be 
the first of our state’s major ‘cities 
to achieve unification. 

There are some 60,000 trade 
unionists in the two labor bodies. 
However, the city is only about 
hali-organized and its biggest 
plants are open shop. These. in- 
clude Eastman-Kodak,  Bausch- 
Lomb, Stromberg Carlson, and 


why 
ing along with less difficulty than 


Ito 
‘in fine spirits, convinced they had 
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numerous other smaller shops. 


[t may well be that-one reason 
local merger here is mov- 


in other cities is because it is seen 
that a single, united labor fed- 


‘eration is urgently needed to tackle 
this big organizing 


job. Let's hope 
is the case. 
* 

IN BUFFALO, which has what 
is probably the ‘most highly-or- 
ganized working class in the state, 
the local CIO and AFL merger 
committees are now sitting down 
to work out the “details.” The 
CIO here has also asked the AFL 
to agree on the setting up now of 
a single, united political action 


this 


Tcommittee (COPE) without wait- 


ing for merger itself, the first such 
move in the state. 

* 
THE MACY strikers went back 
work after a 12-day walkout 


‘set the company back on its heels, 
considerably strengthened their 
union, and at the same time, won 
substantial wage and fringe gains 
in the “compromise” three-year 
pact, 

There is little doubt that Macy's, 
perhaps fronting for the. nation’s 
powerful retail industry, had 
thrown out a definite challenge to 
the union and, indirectly, to all 
AFL-CIO plans for organizing the 


‘vast unorganized industry. 


However, the 8.000 Macy work- 
ers, in a remarkable demonstration 
of strike unity and militancy, con- 
vinced Macy's it could not expect 
the collapse and_ back-to-work 
movement it had apparently 
counted on. Further, Macy's 
learned quickly enough, despite 
the strikebreaking activities of one 


i pect 


teamsters local, that it could ex- 
a mass bovcott campaign 
from the whole. labor movement, 
both in New York and nationally. 

The company, faced with these 


‘prospects in this highly competi- 
‘tive consumers industry, backed 
down. Among other things, omy 
Macy strike threw a bright s 


—_—-- 


——— 


light on the militancy prevailir 


} among all sections of workers Rie 
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Mr. Big Is Not i in; 
His Bulldozers Speak 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


The West Side mothers who for two weeks have pitted themselves, sometimes 
bodily, against the might of Robert Moses as represented by bulldozers, dynamite and axes, 
went to court Thursday in a final effort to prevent conversion of a Central Park play area 


omen 


days and also the powerful pres- 
sures for labor unity in New York, 
* 

REPUBLIC STRIKE negotia- 
tions, have been resumed. and are 
going on daily, with the help of 
federal mediators. The strike of 
11,500 Machinists at the four Long 
Island aircraft plants started Feb. 
19, 7 

All local unions fn New York 
are being asked now to pitch in 
with money and food as called for 
jointly by the City AFL. Central 
Trades and CIO Council. Strikers 
are also making the rounds of 
union meetings where they are 
asked to bring first- hand the strike 
story. 

For all unionists, Westinghouse, 
Kohler, Republic, Macy,  etc., 
should serve to strengthen - con- 
siderably the understanding that 
solidarity actions must be a prime, 
daily feature of the life of every 
union. This kind of elementary 
trade union solidarity will go a long 
way toward overcoming obstacles 
thrown in the path of labor ay 
and merger and is bound 
strengthen all positive factors in 


the labor picture. 
* 


A CONVENTION coming up 
is that of Dist. 65, Retail, Whole- 
sale & Dept. Store Union, to be 
held May 11-13 atthe. Laurels 
Country Club in the Catskills. 

The convention is expected to 
take up, among other things, the 
union's organizing drive among 
some 20,000 unorganized depart- 
giment store employes in the metro- 
politan area, and its demand for 
a $50 minimum wage and $10 
general increase for its 9,200 mem- 
bers in Gimbels, Bloomingdale’s, 
Sterns and other stores. 
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_ sinto a night club parking lot. 


Meanwhile Moses, unaftection- 
ately dubbed “High Park Commis- 
sioner Moses” by some of the pro- 
testing young mothers, made 
himself scarce. 

At the Arsenal in Central Park 


where, as New York City Park 
Commissioner, Moses might be 
expected to appear once in a while 
to earn his $25,000 salary, it was 
said. Thursday, “He never. comes 
in here.” Where did he ever come 
in? “He comes in several of his 
other offices.” Asked which one, 
the reply was there were several 
where he occasionally could be 
found, 

The reporter, after pressing for 
information on which offices, since 
Moses has so many (being chair- 
man of the consolidated  Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority, Long Island State Park 
Commission president and Jones 
Beach State Parkway chairman, 
to name a few) was told to call 
CO 7-2626. 

At CO 17-2626, a voice said it 


0! Moses wasn’t there. Did Moses}? 
ever come in there? “Why dont 
you call RE 4-1000, the City 
Parks Commission? You can find 
out there,” the reporter was told. 


“But I just talked to RE 4-1000, 
and was told to call here,” the re- 
porter said. 

Eventually the call was switched 
to RE 4-1000, where Moses’ sec- 
retary, a Miss Maria Pautzke, 
happened to be. This was the near- 
est this newspaper had been able 
to come to the great man in two 
days of efforts. Miss Pautzke said 
Moses would be out of town all 
day, and suggested Stuart Con- 
stable, executive director of the 
Parks Department. 

But the same office had said 
Constable was to be unavailable 
all day. Only Constable or Moses 
could speak for the Parks Depart- 
ment to this press, it was explained. 
+ Tavern-on-the-Green, the swank 
night club and luncheon emporium 


o 


was the State Parks office, and that!? 


get the reduced rents in return. 
The Isaacs-Boland resolution was 
referred to the Committee on City 
Affairs. 


Arthur Schleifer, president of 
Tavern-on-the-Green Inc., refused | 
to reveal terms of the lease under 
which he’s. operated the Tavern 
since 1943. Nor would he say 
whether the lease is on a percen- 
tage of profit basis, with no rents 
paid should he show no profits. 
Reportedly, however, the Tavern 
grosses about $1 million a year. 


A new addition has been built 
on Tavern-on-the-Green with con- 
struction nearly completion. It will 
increase the restaurant and night 
club's inside capacity from 650 to 
775 and its outside capacity from 
1,200 to 1,325, said Schleifer. In 
warm weather dancing is an out- 
door feature, with continual music 


furnished by two bands. 


Moses’ determination to provide 
a second parking lot for Tavern-on- 
the-Green means that the — 
Hn to the playground itself 

y stairs, teapdiniishe to navigate 
with baby. buggies, or a_ steep 
slope almost. sa impossible. The. 
safety hazard from the parking lot 
was stressed in petitions to the 
Mayor signed by 1,800 parents of 
the area. 


On Tuesday, Moses in a sneak 
‘pre-dawn attack sent in Parks De- 
partment employes to put up a 
picket snowfence around the en- 
tire area to prevent mothérs from 
sitting down in the path of bull- 
dozers as they twice had done. 

When the mothers and small fry 
began arriving about 8 a.m. a 
steam shovel, axes and pickaxes al- 
ready were at work. They stood by 
and wept, Twice, when they saw 
axes swung against trees, the 
mothers involuntarily rushed for- 
ward, but were met by two dozen 
cops who locked arms in front of 


.the work of devastation. 


By noon, a few mothers and a 
few cops still remained apparently 
only mildly exciting to the women 
who stepped out of limousines or 
taxis in gay spring hats and squirrel 


{Continued on Page 15) 
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for which the parking lot is being 
‘cost of the lot. 
who on Tuesday introduced a res- 
lot, said the concessionaire wou | 
YYyyritiriiitiiriis sit) 
(La: Cigale) 
CAMEO THEATRE 


Tw 


built, will be reimbursed in re- 
‘duced rent for 80 percent of the 
Minority Leader Stanley Isaacs, ; 
olution in City Council urging the: 
Mayor to halt work on the parkin 
pay out the $400,000 the building’ 
of the parking lot would entail, but 
Anton Chekov’s Grand Prize Film 
“THE GRASSHOPPER” 
plus Magicolor documentary 
“A Visit to India” 
_ 44th St and Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
Coccecccooccocooeveoeeees | 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


And Now, the 
6-Hour Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

IT WILL be exhilarating 
to see, on the television, or 
in the photographs of the 
newspapers, the millions of 
the world who will march 
this May Day, 
that dav of in- 
ternational. la- 
bor that was 
born in these— 
States. 

This day 
they will wind & 
through the 
streets of the 
world, ban- 
‘ners aloft, ex- it 
alted by the belief that the world 
and all its children will not per- 
ish in the thermonuclear flame. 

And always, on this day, I 
cannot help thinking of Mrs. 
Lucy Parsons, with her stern, 
beautiful Indian face, the widow 
of the man who died on the Chi- 
cago gallows because he inspir- 
ed the nation-wide upsurge for 
the eight-hour day. I knew her: 
she lived on in the 30s, though 
fate had widowed her back in 
1886. 

“Clear my name,” her hus- 
band had said. to her in his last 
words: she promised, and re- 
mained faithful to that promise. 


I THINK of her, from those 

days of the early 30s when she 
would: come to New York to 
volunteer her aid for all men be- 
hind bars, a selfless, noble wo- 
man, unafraid and_ bright-eyed, 
who walked straight and bold 
through the decades. She lived 
to. see history clear Parsons 
name, and she had done what 
she could to nudge history on. 
_ Always I remember her, when 
the singing thousands came into 
Union Square throughout all the 
May Days I marched, and some- 
how I always . identified her 
spirit that I remembered so 
vividly with the newly-green 
buds.on the trees in Union 
Square. 

She is, to me, somehow, the 
eternal spirit of May Day, as 
American as Hiawatha, as Amer- 
ican as the cry for the eight- 
hour day that was first heard 
here and that echoed through- 
out the world. 

I see her as a symbol of la- 
bor, a link in my own life-time 
with the men and women of 
1886, and I have my pride in 
having known her and talked 
with her, and heard-her stories 
of Albert Parsons and his times. 


1 shall think of her: again - 
-, when-we meet this commemora-— 
‘.. gjon “GF! y° Day} for she; ‘like’ 
- -4Gdntinned on'Pagé 13) 
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The UAW Mass Rally at Capital 
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SEE PAGES 2 AND 5 


Soviets Act to Correct Legal System 


SEE PAGE 4 


The Peace Issue and the Elections 


SEE PAGE 2 


The Worker with the 100-Hour Week 


SEE PAGE 3 


Nat “King” Cole and the Moderates 


A Page of Sports by Rodney and Ward 
Oar oe SEE PAGE 12 
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he Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — The House Judiciary 


committee last week 


reported out the Ad- 


ministration civil rights program, thus giving 
a serious rebuff to the attempts of House Dixiecrats to 


prevent any action. 


While the Dixiecrats feverishly set up stumbling blocks 


and boobv traps to delay action 
in- both House and Senate 75 
leaders from organizations rep- 
resenting 12 million Negroes,. has 
called for a stepped-up campaign 
for the enactment of civil rights 
legislation at this session. A spe- 
cial committee was established 
to mobilize “moral and financial 
weight” behind the campaign. 


The conference went on rec- 
ord against. the’ Negro people 
committing themselves to any 
political party in the presidential 
elections. The leaders, headed by 
A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, urged that. candi- 
dates be judged on the. basis of 
their position on civil, rights, and 
the two parties be judged on the 
basis of their record in Congress 
and the civil rights planks in 
their platforms. 

Next step in the legislative 
channel is the House rules com- 
mittee chaired by Rep. Howard 
Smith (D-Va). 

In the Senate the delaying op- 
eration is being master-minded by 
Senator James O. Eastland who 
has inaugurated so-called hearings 
whose purpose is to prevent action 
this session. The Administration 
proposals reported out by the 
House judiciary committee consist 
of four parts: 

Creation of a commission 


on civil rights. in the - executive 
branch of the government. 

2. -Authorizes an additional at- 
torney general in the Department 
of Justice to head up a civil rights 
division. 

3. Authorizes the attorney gen- 
eral to- institute civil action or 
seek an injunction against anyone 
depriving another of civil rights. 

4, Aitorney general may insti- 
tute a civil action or seek an in- 
junction against anyone depriving 
another of the right to vote. The 
U.S. district courts would have 
jurisdiction under this point and 
point 3. | 3 

The House judiciary action elim- 

inated all other proposals incor- 
porated in the original Ceiler bill, 
including those whoch provided 
sharp penalties against anyone vio- 
lating the civil rights statutes. 
THE DIXIECRATS initiated 
the delaying operation in the 
House judiciary committee hear- 
ing on Tuesday morning. They 
prevented any action during the 
morning session. Then, shortly 
after the House convened at 
noon, Rep. John. Bell Williams 
(D-Miss) demanded a quorum 
call in the midst of the. “consent 
calendar,” usually a routine pre- 
liminary in the session. 
He was assisted in this ma- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Top Publisher Decries T-Raid on 


CONTINUED newspaper con- 
cern over the Treas Depart- 
ment’s efforts to padlock The 
Worker was expressed at the 
convention this week of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Richard W. Slocum, president 
of the ANPA, said in his speech 
that the T-men’s procedure “de- 
mands critical scrutiny.” He 
made the point that some might 
want to pass over the ident” 
because a “Communist 

per’ is involved. «°° 


news- 
3 ’ Pe 
‘But an ‘act looked at’ 


"Which violates a ‘sifeguard ‘can 


well be used as a precedent,” 
he maintained. “Normally, a 
government seizes property only 
when there is danger that assets 
of a delinquent taxpayer may 
disappear pending final deter- 
mination of the liability. 

He added that the “press 
should let it be known that it 
will fight any singling out in- 
tended as harassment Or inter- 
ference with the public right to 
a free press.” 

Corliss Lamont, philosopher 
and 
he 


lightly | a that’ the effort to padlovk« 
F ‘Daily ‘Worker was’ not ‘alone 


writer’ reeently. ‘made the’ |‘ having our’ income seized)’ |: — 
2) "Thatiks: ‘te ‘the’ Emergency :~ 


an attack on our right to publish. 
Even more important, it was an 
atempt to deny to the American 
people—all the people—the right 
to read publications of -their 
choice. 

‘Our wonderful readers have, 
not had this lesson lost upon 
them. If we're here today, it is 
because of their response. For 
we're still — - under. the 
Damoclean sword of the Treas- 
ury Department, our checks tied 
up and under ‘constant fear’ of 


Committee fora Free Press, and 


- towho was disturbed 


‘Worker 


the contributions it has received, 
we have kept publishing. This, 
and the massive popular reaction 
against the vicious performance 
of the T-men, apparently -mas- 
ter-minded by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. 

One contributor to the com- 
mittee writes she agrees with 
Lamont’s viewpoint and wants 
to maintain her right to read 
the Daily Worker. | ) 

An Irishman sends $20 given 
him by a Brooklyn businessman . 


“The ‘T-men. remind me: 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD newspaper editors meeting in Washington last week agreed. unani-} sssxeemesmmeceeemee 
mously that American foreign policy was in a bad way and ought to be critically re-examined. They| By Labor Research Assn. 
were echoing a complaint which has been broadly current in recent weeks from editors, column-| THIS May Day workers 


ists, commentators and such| i . " celebrate their victories in 
-eaeite 3,000 Auto Workers Make History in Capital 


former ambassadors as Ches- reducing world tensions. 
UAW Contabh Warns Democrats 


YOUR $$$ AND 
“YOUR LIFE 


ter Bowles and George Ken- The improved outlook puts 
nan, that we were “losing” the East-West trade high on the 
By GEORGE MORRIS | | 


cold war. agenda. England is excited by 
“Unless we change pretty soon,” the trade possibilities following 
THE LABOR movement should “collectively” tell the leaders of the Democratic 
Party they “can't have Mr.-Eastland and have us at the same time,” and they are sure to lose 


Kennan had said, “we must expect the “B & K” visit. The Soviet 
a continued tendency toward the view, emphasized by, Mikoyan, 
and will deserve to lose, “if they try to be all things to all men.” That was the emphatic 
note on which Walter Reuther ae se : aS | 


reduction of our-prestige and in- is that’ “lasting peeceful co-exis- 
fluence throughout the world gen- tence is inconceivable without 
closed the four-day Seventh Edu- 
cation Conference of the United 


erally.” | trade.” S 
Over the weekend three political “East-West trade is growing in 
Automobile Workers in Washing- 
‘ton attended by 3,000 delegates. 


figures with an eye on the 1956 ali directions. Our. neighbor © 
elections grappled with the ques- Canada, recently. joined with 
tion. President Eisenhower, Adlai svormnpes Miant sales: MEAN Oa 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver—the country, Senators McClellan and 
latter dedi mel rants for the par The conference was far more than McCarthy snipe at the adminis- 
erate nomination—talked, a3 we? a routine conference. It was most tration for not being tough 
umnist Walter Segoe “ea lof all a big political mobilization, enough. And Commerce Secre- 
about the same fact, that ‘“t aed a kick-off for the 1,500,000-mem- tary Weeks assures them he 
has been a great change in they .. union’s campaign; a mass lob- makes no concessions not forced 

by, the biggest such on record; 

a gigantic “orientation class” on 

practical politics—all rolled in one. 
It was. also the opener of the 


world situation during the past by world pressures. 
three years. Our trade with socialist. coun- 
union's celebration of its Twentieth 
anniversary. 


tries remains a trickle. This is a 
The delegates, elected directly 


serious lag, in view of the slump 
in farm equipment and autos, the 
from the locals, were pretty gen- 
erally of grass-roots level. But for 


farm surpluses, the growing con- 
the two “round tables of ten” 


cern about the shakiness of the 
economy generally. 
Politics: aside, can East-West 
trade keep factories running, can 
clinics where they discussed issues it provide many jobs, can it con- 
and ways to develop the campaign tribute substantially to cushion- 
and educational. work, the dele- ing an economic crisis? Many 
gates participation in the general doubt it, including some progres- 
sessions was limited to applauding sives. Let's take up their argu- 
and cheering. There was no ques- ments. 2 
tion, however, that the delegates 1. Socialist countries have 
-were pleased with the new breezes 
that blew from the platform. Their 
reaction often very dynamic, was 
both a measure of sentiment and. 


little to sell in exchange, owing 
to economic weakness—This old 
an influence observers of both old 
parties did not ignore. 


chestnut of the reactionary press 
has been exploded by the sweep- 
ing growth of socialist economy, 
Here are the conference high- 
lights: 
ON THE CAMPAIGN: Walter 


its proven ability to provide a 
Reuther’s warnings to the Demo- 


wide range of goods, for ex- 
ample, the estimated half billion 
cratic leaders to stop equivocating 
on the issues and, efforts to both 


dollars in Soviet industrial sup- 

plies and technical assistance 
flowing into the undevelo: 
eountries of Asia and the $5 bil- 

please the Dixiecrats as well as’ lion committed for the peoples 

the people, was undoubtedly a democracies of Eastern Europe. 

surprise to the “middle-of-the-| He received explosive applause 

readers’ who figured on labor g0-.as he called for a congressional 

ing along as it did often in the investigation of auto profits and 

past, regardless of what the Dem-| prices. } 


(See our May Economic Notes 
for details of the $10 billion ex- 
ocrats Reuther wamed that 
le tall net Tek ook on haa) Stevenson suggested that in some 


ports of the socialist group of 
{ countries). 
2. The socialist countries — 
| fter self-sufficiency. They wil 
a " years automation will so reduce _ : , 
kite of any political party” andithe work force that either a 30- i only ip exp ee 
said the Democratic Patty COllhoor week cr & teeek higher liv- own at the expense o 
win in 1956 only as it is clearly) ing standards will be the alterna- 
and without compromise the party tive. 
that demonstrates its support of ates 
Uberilien and. ageilies them to the Reuther pointing to the 120,000 


West trade. 

new economic and political facts.” already laid off in auto, weleomed 
Senators Kefauver and Hum- the Kefauver proposal and warmed 
phrey, and Adlai Stevenson, re-|the industry the union will not 


> j ‘lected in their speeches to a con-|/0ng tolerate scheduling ef pro-| 
or te Wahine <a ea siderable degree the influence of 009" — —_ pew “en 
faith in peace and no hope ofthe spirit of the UAW conference. odie ‘a 3 Spone © ra — i 
achieving it in its time.” Stevenson was more forthright Pook: e€ shorter WOrk-w an 

. than he had yet been in support| "'8¢r wages to meet the problem. 

of the Supreme Court’s desegrega- of automation. Observing that the 


tion decision and its “speedy” im- tong once 1 —— : a 
plementation. Both received vig-]/\ “°° “S2** at Meal concept, heu- program. 


Kefauver'’s charges. Yet it revealed |°'OUS standing ovations. ) 
a man torn between the necessity CIVIL RIGHTS: The speeches 


_ of proposing new and more peace- | of Marshall and Lehman, under- 
ful measures to cope witha changed scored by :Reuther, set a higher 
situation and a partisan striving to'level for the civil rights struggle. 
defend discredited -policies. And|Marshall said .the blatant racists in 


* 
LIPPMANN characterized this, 
new situation as one in which the 
Truman-Ejisenhower policy of mili- 
tary alliances designed to contain 
the Soviet Union was now obvious- 
ly ineffective. Further, he said, the 
Soviet governments decision. to 
“operate openly and with the me- 
thods of classic diplomacy” had 
challenged the “political predom- 
inance of the Western nations ” 


Lippmann would have put. the 
case more accurately if he had said 
that the Soviet Union's drive for 
peace and trade, offering economic 
aid without strings, had stood out 
in glaring contrast fo our. own poli- 
cies of military encirclement of 
the socialist countries in which we 
demanded all other nations join. 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
questions about our foreign policy’ 
were posed by Kefauver who, in a 
speech at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles noted that “there are 
changes stirring throughout the 
world.” | 

* 

WITH respect to the USSR, said 
Kefauver, we must not let our 
guard down but at the same time 
we must “meet all genuine offers, 
of peaceful cooperation in the! 
spirit in which they are given.” — 

Yet, said Kefauver, he saw no 
signs that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was prepared to reach a! 
scttlement. “] judge this,” said the 
Tennessean, “by the fact that no 
precautions have been taken in 
view of the tremendous economic 
changes which would be brought 
about by any considerable redue- 
tion in defense spending.” 

This, he said, “leads me to the 


Norman Matthews, v.p., Walter Reuther, president, and Emil | 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the United Aute Workers. ‘ 


ther said: . 

“We need to take these con- 
cepts and project them into the 
future. We can’t take them as -they 
are because that were devised te 


meet the problems of yesterday. 
We need to find answers to the 
problem of today and ef tomor- 
row ... te project them into the 
atomic age, into the age ef auto- 
mation and give them a new 
meaning . . .” | 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 
Originally plans called for a report 
by Reuther on his trip to India. | 
He spoke about ten minutes on 
that in his summary speech. 
‘Foreign policy on the whole was 
practically ignored by Kefauver 
and Stevenson. 


Reuther said his trip to India| 
reafirmed his view that a new 
approach is needed shifting main: 
emphasis from the military aspect 
to economic aid of underdeveloped 
countries and the recognition that! 
the “h-bomb ‘which we and the 
Russians have, now makes peace 
a condition of survival.” 


He said “we can preserve human 
values only if we can preserve. 
peace.” 

A program on foreign policy 
presented to the delegates says 
tg gg on ig ge at — 

new Russian line” and ca aa 
for east-west cooperation through ar nc ” rs se 
the U.N. on the economic aid| P8sse¢ growth rate of socialist 


| (Continued on Page 13) 


Knowland and Curtis gave the un- 
varnished big business view on 
all questions. Humphrey and Ke- 
fauver probably reflected the most 
liberal view on the Democratic 
side, favoring almost the entire 
legislative program of labor. The 
debate and later an evening of 
questioning of the four, set an ex- 
ample of the way the union can 
bring issues into the campaign. 
The tactic will undoubtedly be 
carried to the locals. : 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS : 
Kefauver spoke much in the spirit 
of the anti-monepoly populists of 
the eighties. 


* 

THIS argument is belied by 
| socialist policy, , statements, by 
the fact of their. expanding im- 
ports, by their long-term buy- 
ing contracts. More basically, 
economic considerations make it 
logicai for socialist countries to 
MULTIPLY imports from capi- 
talist countries, rapidly, and for 
decades to come. Capital invest- 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors did not refute 


THE WEEK in LABOR AFFAIRS 


AFTER 12 whirlwind days in 


THE 29-MEMBER executive 
India as guest of its principal Ja- 


council of the AFL-CIO will 


agreement to reduce armaments but 
- he nevertheless stressed that “we 


: 
$. 
_ 


° 


while he boasted of the past three 
years of his administration as a 
period of great achievement, he 
advanced “the cautious hope that a 
new, fruitful, peaceful era for man- 
kind may emerge from a haunted 
decade,” ) 

In terms of practical proposals 
it added up to little. His foreign 
aid program is still mainly military 
and restrictions still dominate the 
U. S. attitude toward East-West 
trade. He indicated a desire for 


must maintain a collective shield 
which is a 


the South don’t worry him as much 


as those in the North who seek a! 
“middle” or “compromising” posi- 


tion between compliance with the; 
law and its violation. 

Lehman directed his main fire 
at the tendency to avoid contro- 
versial issues and accept the 
“taboos” that have become estab- 
lished during the thought-control| 
hysteria. : 

POLITICAL ISSUES: The de- 
bate before the 3,000 delegates, 
with Senators Knowland of Cali. 
fornia and Carl Curtis of Nebraska 
or the ublicans, dramatized: 


against a 
euphemism for continued high’ arms 
‘\<Ouutinued>un ‘Page 13) 


| Setween the’ northern +L. 
‘sand the! COP otfdilmast ull 'igsues. 


defore Fea my wide gap 


b 


hold. a crucial special session in 
Washington this Tuesday, May 
1, when it will take up the 
merged labor organization’s re- 
lation with one of its biggest af- 
filiates, the Teamsters. At issue 
is the Teamsters mutual aid pact 
with the International Longshore- 
men's Association, expelled as 
racketeer-dominated from the 
AFL in 1953. : 
* 


STEELWORKERS _ president 
David McDonald, in a speech in 
Gary, Ind., said. his union ex- 
pects to win in 1956 a “substan- 
tial’ wage boost, a teed 
annual wage weekend 


preméam pay. Big steel negotia- «i+ 


ber federation, UAW president 
Walter Reuther returned to De- 
troit to find over 120,000 union 
members laid off. He declared 
this unemployment would be his 
first concern back on the job. 
THE MACY strike victory in 
New York comes as a jolt to the 
of AFL-CIO. cngunianig plan 
0 | orga p 
among these a me work- 
ers. 8,000 unionized work- 
ers of the country’s largest and 


union-busting 


+ : a ap 
Seb ioees QA tafit. ach: feces 


THE MEAT Cutters ‘anil ss! 


aby... 


Butcher Workmen and. United 
Packinghouse Workers have an- 
nounced joint action to reopen 
wage contracts. with: the “Big 
Four” in the meat packing indus- 


try. The two unions which plan 


- to merge in June represent 200,- 


000 workers, most of them with 
Armour, Swift, Wilson and: Cud- 


j ‘THE: AFI+« TO $s: “detérm in- 
:0((Continued’ on Page 43) 


top H-Bomb Tests!’ Becomes 


CHICAGO. — Many Chica 
ans this week joined in the ef- 
fort to stop the scheduled Unit- 
ed States’ H-Bomb tests, charg- 
ing that such tests menace the — 
gains which have been made 
toward easing world tension and 
toward disarmament. 

Following a statement by 19 
leading Chicagoans which urg- 
ed President Eisenhower to call 
off the nuclear tests in the Pa- 
cific, the American Friends: Ser- 
vice Committee in Chicago. call- 
ed for an intensive campaign, 
including: 

1. Send wires to Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, congressmen, news- 
paper editors. 

_ 2. Call together ten people 
in your home and discuss the 
need for action, and then act. 

3. Ask your minister, rabbi or 
priest to say something on this 
issue from the pulpit, or place 


the facts in the church bulletin. 
4. Discuss this issue with your 
fellow workers and -your neigh- 


bors. 
* 


A. SPECIAL memo from the 
AFSC director of peace. educa- 
tion Lawrence Scott declared: 
“The coftinuance ‘of H-Bomb 


tests by either Russia or Amer- 
ica increases the fear and misun- 
derstanding between the two 
great power blocs and increases 
the difficulty of peaceful set- 
tlement of the problems of the 
world. : 

“Another series of tests by 
America in the Pacific may finish 
the small amount of good will 
we have left in Asia.” 

The tests, scheduled now for 
the early part of May, come as 
a contradiction to the recent 
steps toward agreement ‘on dis- 
armament between U.S: and So- 


viet leaders. 

Encouraged by these trends, 
the American Association for 
the United Nations has called a 
large citywide conference on 
disarmament, to be held May 11- 
12 in the headquarters of the 
Society for Western Engineers. 
This parley will bring together 
the largest religious, civic and 
Jabor organizations in this area. 

* 


THE Chicago Peace Com- 
mittee this week sent out copies 
of a letter to Chicagoans which 


stated that disarmament has 
now become “the key to further 
progress. in world relations, 
uniting the widest circle of pub- 
lic opinion. 
Referring to the dangerous 
H-bomb tests being planned, the 
committee declared that “if the 
public demand is big and vig- 
orous enough, these tests can be 


stopped.” | 
One group of 19 Chicago re- 
ligious, business and academic 


leaders who joined in a plea for | 
the cancellation of the nuclear | 


tests stated that “a decision to 
hold the U.S. test series would 
actually be a decision to subject 
the world to three test series, 
since the Russians and British 


will then go ahead with theirs.” | 
“On the other hand, Russia } 
has offered to ban further tests 


if we will do the same,” the 
statement added. 
Among those who issued it 


were: Dr. Harold A. Bosley, 


First Methodist Church, Evans- 


ton, _Dr. ‘William C. Davidon, 
co-chairman Atomic Scientists of 
Chicago; Dr. David Graubart, 
presiding rabbi, Beth Din; Most 
Rev. Bernard J. Sheil; Dr. Ed- 
ward Sparling, president of 


Roosevelt University. : 


Peoria High School Students 


Be 
ay. | 


MOST REV. B. J. SHEIL 


Blast Hubbard 


On Segregation 


DETROIT.—The claim by May- 
or Orville Hubbard of Dearborn 
that he is for segregation brougit 
a blast from Emil Mazey, UAW 
secretary-treasurer, who character- 


‘ized Hubbard as having the same 


fascist, dictatorial ideas as the late 
Henry Ford 1. a 


Labor Pressure Assures 


Food to 160,000 Hungry 


PITTSBURGH.—Continued dis-, 
tribution of government surplus 


food to 160,000 needy men, wom- 


The Right Rev. Richard S. Em- 
rich of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Michigan called upon “every pastor 
and. Christian” to oppose Hubbard 
for his espousal of segregation. 

Hubbard boasted in a recent in- 
terview with the Montgomery Ad- 


Take Vow to End Racist Tension 


PEORIA, Ill.—A pledge to spurn| The pledge was then posted on 
appeals . racism ty oye _ sign-'the bulletin boards for the school’s 
ed here last week by students ati) 909 students to sign. The ac- 

oe ° | Ay . } 
ithe Manual Training High School, sentence of. thasleden, deatel in 


where there have been recent out-|*' 
breaks of free-for-all six student leaders, lessened ten- 


pleaded that the state was “tem- 
porarily” short of funds. 


Blame for the shortage of State 
funds is laid on the State Senate 


en and childrén of Allegheny 
County has been assured by the 
Board of County Commissioners. 
The Board has been trying for 
months to rid itself of this respon- 
sibility, having been advised by 
its legal coursel that it has no au- 
thority to handle the distribution 
permanently. 

Under the program, which was 
set up aS an emergency measure 
in February, 1954, the county pays 
for warehousing and trucking the 
food to distribution points. This 
year’s costs are estimated to ap- 
proach $400,000. 

Pressure from the labor move- 
ment was mainly responsible for 
the reluctant agreement to keep! 
the distribution moving. The 
United Steelworkers Union and 
the Western Pennsylvania associa- 
tion of lodges of the Brotherhood 
of Rai Trainmen, together 
with the Allegheny County Health 
and Welfare Federation, warned 
the Commissioners of serious hard- 
ships that would follow a closing 
down of the distribution apparatus. 

Representatives Elmer J. Hol- 
land, D., and James G. Fulton, R., 
hhave agreed to urge that the Fed- 
- eral government undertake storage 
of the supplies here. Fulton ex- 


Republican majority, which has 
been holding up most of the budg-| 
et appropriation measures for 
months in a partisan attempt to 


discredit the Leader administra-) 
tion. 

“There are thousands of people 
not obtaining sufficient food in 
Pennsylvania, according to Emery 
Bacon, USW representative and 
a member of the State Board of 
Public Assistanee. “The DPA ad- 
mits,” he emphasized, “that relief 
recipients are getting 25 per cent 
less than sufficient to keep body 
and soul together.” : 

_ The free food consists of cheese, 
butter, pork and gravy. Recently 
additional foods Cavs been in- 
cluded. This supplemental food is 
vital to the welfare of the 36,500) 
on public assistance in the county 
and to the 89,300 persons on so- 
cial security. The iatter group get 
an average of only $59.55 a month 
per person. 

The distribution, according to 
David Janovitz, chairman the 
county Health and Welfare Fed- 
eration, “has saved its cost many 
times over by trimming hospital 
and medical expenses, which the! 
taxpayers would have been forced 
to pay anyway.” 


fighting 
among Negro and white students. 

At a special school assemblh, 
the students worked out a code 
which read, “I will refuse to sup- 
port all persons and actions which 
tend to bring dishonor upon my 
school and will refuse to circulate 
stories of such persons and ac- 


tions.” 


By NAT GANLEY 


unemployment problem in the auto 
industry find reflection. in the May 
24-25 UAW National GM Council 


sion among the 800 white and 200 
‘Negro stduents here. : 
In two recent incidents, racial 
friction burst out into mass_ fist 
fights. Principal A. Gray Adam- 
son encouraged student leaders 
who proposed to work out their 
own code of conduct to end the 
hostility. 


. 


Will GM Council Tackle 


Unemployment Issue? 


Will UAW president Walter 
Reuther’s promise to act on the 


sessions? 
ag On his return 
= from India pres- 
= ident Reuther 
mm expressed con- 
m@cern over 


workers want their shorter hours 
without wage reductions. 


The GM giant, keeping himself 


at the top ef the industrys com- 
petitive race, aided by automation 
and. increased s pe 
out 1,094,000 vehicles in the tirst 
quarter of this year, less than. one- 
half of one 
lord 1955. first 
didn’t stop layoffs frem the GM 
Southgate plant in California to 
the factories in Flint. The high 


dup, pum 


rcent below the rec- 
uarter. But this 


[7 120,000 jobless production kept the April I new 
ft auto workers,car inventory at 896,007 com- 


mom when employ- 


pared to 643,538 a year ago. 


The small supplementary unem- 


vertizer of Alabama that no Ne- | 


groes lived in Dearborn, that if the 


NAACP came to see him “he 
would kick them to hell out” and 
that he was for “complete segrega- 
tion, one million percent, on all 
levels.” | 

Mazey said that labor and its 
friends and members in Dearborn 
should: see that Dearborn is made 
part of the United States and that. 
the Bill of Rights applies there. 
He suggested in a speech before 
1,200 UAW members .at Local 212 


hall on April 18 “that our fellow 
citizens demonstrate to Hubbard, 
like we did to Ford, that Dearborn 
is a part of the U.S.A.” 


human betterment. ig 
I’m all for this peaceful contest 


between eur country and Socialist 


Russia. We might start with Burma 
where the Soviets allotted $5 mil- 
lion for autos, trucks and con- 
struction equipment and where 
they swapped capital goods for 
Burmese surphis rice. If we could 
do the same or better wed be 
thereby increasing the available 
amount of jobs for American atuo 
workers and machine builders. But 
if we are to do as good or better 


ment should be ployment benefits will not reverse 

seasonall y ; this unhealthy trend in the auto 

: rising. leconomy. Acting on the unem- 

hs eal eetcind ene Chl lo-| Ployment problem requires much 
cals is that the UAW GM Dept.|™° than this. — 

will limit the Council sessions to) ON HIS RETURN from India 

“i Hg a the te org ef-| President Reuther also called for a 
ective in June, works. But these . ™ 

to reevaluation of our foreign poliey 

GM locals say that important as in Asia. “Asia is where you have 


this item is there are other mid- . ’ i gaeoeg age 
contract problems also requiring|to win battles in. the: rice fields, 
not the battlefields,” said Reuther. 


consideration. They believe the 
It’s not accidental to talk about} 


Council should consider the pro- 
posal af administration-supported |. 4, layoffs and foreign policy at 
the same time. In our changed 


Pat Caruso, president, Briggs Lo- 

cal 212, that the UAW starts its 
world these items are inseparable 
twins. The battlefield road has not 


drive for shorter hours without 

Po pronyspe- now, just Oe 

id on the GAW campaign. y : ‘ peace- 

say the GM-UAW ialieates work- rarer Sm pair gees oe at least 

ing in the biggest, richest, prof-|oushion the economic shock. For-| 

iteering monopoly are the logical) eign economic aid without strings} 3) We can decreasé the w 

initiators of this good deed for| i, one branch of this read. week and keep the present wage . 

America. For the past year president) level. : ae eee 

_ While the auto layoffs are not as|Reuther has urged that we enter| These are simultaneous demands 

drastic in GM as in Chrysler and! into a contest of positive values|for jobs and peace. The demand 

the independents, shorter) with the Soviet Union; rather than|for the shorter work week with 
the unworkable contest of negative| present wage levels is already the» 
values such asthe arms race with} Ae 


weekly pay check compared with 
last year has hit auto workers in 
all corporations. - The average |its and Bisse 


we have to curb and eventually 
defeat our monopolists’ drive for 
maximum profits through militari- 
zation and war. The Burmese want 
no part of this. 

he ricefield road goes beyond 
foreign aid. Fred Kugler, writing 
in the Chrysler UAW Local 230 
‘paper in California wants to in- 
crease auto jobs by increasing con- 
sumer buying power. Among other — 
things he proposes: 

1) If an international disarma- 
ment agreement could be reached 
it will make possible tax reduc- 
tions in the lower income brackets, 

2) As international tensions ease 
and defense spending drops we 
can put the unemployed to work 
on fleed control, schools, libraries 
and roads, ) 


plained that the Hudson River is 
“full of Liberty ships and other 
cargo vessels, besides LST’s, that 
could be brought up the Ohio 
River empty. an anchored here -to 
serve as warehouses. 

Governor Leader. in a letter to 
‘the Commissioners acknowledged 


the state’s responsibility for the 


Nazis on April 19, 1943, is sched- 
free food distribution program but uled for release this month. 


RUSSIAN BAPTISTS TO VISIT 
CHICAGO CHURCHES JUNE 2 


CHICAGO.—Two leading Chi-| Dr. Jackson was a member of a 
cago. ministers will act as hosts to|delegation of American clergy 


, 8 : which toured the Soviet Union 
a group of Russian Baptists wh0)j.5¢ year: While here, the Russian 
are to make a three-day visit to 


group is expected to participate in| 
Chicago on June 2, as part of ajservices at the Olivet congrega- 
the U.S. iti 
; visitors will be 


| ton 
the guests of Dr. Alfred Diamond, 


Polish Stamp on 
Warsaw Ghetto 


A Polish stamp containing a 
reproduction of the statue; “Heroes 
of the Warsaw Ghetto” which com- 
memorates the uprising against the 


tion are: Jakov Vhidkov, president 
of the All-Union Council of Evan- 
'gelical Christian Baptists; Nikolai 
Levrdatno, vice-president; Alexan- 
der Karev, general ey Tlya 


Tyrtova “of ho “Kasian ‘B4pria 


aE eOes Pe 8 Fee 
ae 


“Included in the Soviet delega- 
of the Chicago 


e643: ¥ 
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Leading Philadelphians 
gainst Segregation 


PELTLADELPHIA. Richard- 
sen Lilworth, mayer of this — the 
th:rd largest city 1 the U.S., along 
with a group of Neg:> and white 
P. iadelphians, whic'r included twe 
concressmen, four city council: 
ric: the district attorncv, a city 
j.dge, 20 clergymen, newspaper 
eciters, civic and fraternal leaders 
and a score of jeacdiag business- 
m:n, endorsed a “desfaration of in- 
fon.ons’—of indiviltuel intentionhs 
-isward ending icsidential segre- 
#..i0n in the nexi five vears. 

Uhe “declaration of intentions’ 
irst appeared as vn e-ticle in thr 
Friends (Quake:s) Journal under 
tie title: “A Religious Approach 
lo Discrimination.’ At as writte.: 
by Dr. Frank S. Loe.wher, a lead- 
ing figure in Quaker life. 

* 


DR. LOESCHER’S article cit- 
ed numerous “approaches to the 
reduction and elimination of dis- 


crimination .. . propanganda as in 
pamphlets, car ‘cards nee 
tact approach, by bringing Negro. 
and white people together in con- 
ferences ... 
intercultural programs or labor ed- 
ucation . community self-sur- 
veys ... or personal therapy.” 
“On .the other hand, we can try|‘ 
to change the situation by action 


education as in school 


programs and community organ- 
ization; education in the schools 
and adult education; cultural and| 
recrea t iona L activities; work 


through the courts, research, and 
legislation. 

“But there is also a distinctively 
religious approach, By -religion I 
mean the personel practice of our 
beliefs about God and man.’ 

The article then went into the 
“declaration of intentions.” 

“If I believe that all men are: 


children of one God, if I believe 


that I shall do unto others what I) 


would have others do unto me, if 
I believe that discrimination is 


wrong, then. I should try not to} 


be a party to discrimination. 

5 oncretely, I should not take! 
a job in a’ firm or join a union| 
which discriminates. 

“I should not buy 
home in a psec at 
which Negroes are barred. 


Or rent @& 
fr om 


The “declaration of intentions” [tenberger. by wen 
also included churches, clubs and | Buree, 


business which discriminate, and| 


the con-|further points out that a person 


can only be true to oneself by try- 
ing not to be party to discrimina- 
tion in any form. 

Dr. Loescher declared in his ar- 
ticle that the greatest block to in- 
tegration in Philadelphia today is 

‘residential. segregation” and _ that 
if a thousand families were com- 


mitted to,—“I cannot live in a com-| 


‘munity. in which only whites could} 
buy: or rent,” in five years “we 
would see an end of | _residential 


a 


: 
Dockhorn, Rev. 


‘off, Nathan 


segregation in Feeaerile. 


CLARENCE a PICKETT, 


chairman of the Fellowship Com- 


mission and secretary emeritus of 
the Friends Service Committee an- 
nounced at a recent press confer- 
ence that as a result of the favor- 
able response another mailing of 
the ‘ “declarations” was being plan- 
ned to get a further sam 4 ee of 
public reaction. 

A partial list of the Mayor's Co- 
endorsers are: 

Rev. William H. Gray, 
man, Earl 


Jr., 
Chudoff, Eustace 


Noah W. Moore, Jr., Councilman Samuel 
Rose, Harry. Norwich, Congressman Wil- 
‘liam -T. Granahan, Rev. Thomas Ss. Lo- 
| an, Rev. John Logan, M. Herbert Syme, 
| Esq., Rev. Harold M. Young, Oscar I. 
Stern, Rev. George W. Bishop, Rev. Earl 
H. Crampton, Mr. and ‘Mrs. Wayne A. 
Paul H. Dickinson. 


Councilman Raymond Pace Alexander, 
Sadie T. M. Alexander. J. William Blat- 
Bunce, Frank Walton 
M.D., Harry M. Buten, Jr., W. 
everly Carter, Jr... Spencer Coxe. Joseph 
Daroff, Sidney B. Dexter, Samuel H: Dar- 
L. Edelstein, Mauricé 8B. 
Fagan, Frederick P. Gruenberg. 


Allen B. Ballard, District Attorney Vic- 
tor H. Blanc, Rev. John D. Bright, Anna 
Harvey Jones, Rev. Thomas E. . Little, 
Thacher Longstreth, Anna M. McCarry, 
Angelo Palermo, Phoebe Patterson, Marj- 
orie Penney. 

Wiliam L. Rafskey,Clarence E. Pick- 
ett, Rev. Culbert G. Rutenber, Henry W. 
Sawyer, 3d, George Schemer, Rev. Harry 
B. Scholefield, Charles U. Shellenberger, 
Rev. Marshall L. Shepard, Harry Snel- 
enburg, Jr., Theodore Spaulding, 
John J. Welsh, Fred D. Wentzel, . Bzra 
'Btone, Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, David Oser, 
Ira DeA. Reid, Pearl Zaret Ross, Sylvia 
‘Le B.  PeReRy. 


Congress- 


Judge 


— 


_ Back Visit to the USSR 


By the Phila. Orchestra 


HARRY WILLLIAMS 

PHILADELPHIA was the first city in this country.to play. host to those won- 
derful Soviet artists who gave such a lift to last season’s concert-going. But it may be 
losing the chance it has had to be also the first American city to send its own beloved | 


By 


artists to the Soviet Union in re- 
turn. 

When the young -pianist, Emil 
Gilels, strode out on to the stage 
of the Academy of Music that fa- 
mous Monday night last October, 
musical history was being made, 
right before the enraptured eyes 
and ears of 3,0000: good Philadel- 
phians. And not only musical. his- 
tory, but cultural, social and even 


political history, too. 
, Rin of 


It didn’t take lon 
Philadelphians, or for 

thidaioadils of other Americans, to}: 
discover’ what a fabulous musician 
young Gilels was. Nor did it take 
for many people to begin reflect- 
ing on what*a cruel and senseless 
loss had been imposed upon us by 
all those “Cold War” years of isola-| ; 
tion and hostility. 

By the time Gilels’ compatriot, 
the violinist David Oistrakh, had 
come and gone, the idea of “cul- 
tural exchanges” between the U.S. 
and the USSR had begun to seem 
not only a natural one, but emin- 
ently profitable for us, as well. 

THE FIRST major move from 
this side of the ocean was to have 
been by our Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. This was the very or- 
chestra with which Gilels had 
made this debut here, and of 
which both he and Oistrakh spoke 
in the most glowing terms, on their 


for these 


return to the USSR. Worthy of. 


being ranked among the very 
greatest symphony orchestras in 
the entire world, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra would, without question 
have evoked in the Soviet Union 
the same wild enthusiasm and re- 


spect. that their Gilels and Oist-| 


rakh roused here. 


A dispute between the Or- 
chestra’s management and the Mu- 
sicians Union, however, seems to 
have become interwoven with the 
psc of the trip to the USSR, 

ha _of this da 


of f. 

The issue under dispute involves 
the retirement rights of three 
members of an orchestra of more 
than 110. It does not seem so 
complex, a problem or so impos- 
sible of solution as to be the basis 
for disrupting what might well be 
an historic visit. 

OUR COLLEAGUES on -: the 
Philadelphia Daily News take the 
same dim view of this whole af- 
fair that we do. Their analysis ol 
the background for the present 
impasse is fairly outspoken. “Some 
officals of our bumbling State De- 
partment,” they say, “have _ infil- 
trated Philadelphia. <s 

This is a welcome change from 
the usual press procedure of blam- 
ing the union in question, in any 
labor-management dispute. It also 
puts a pretty sharp finger on the 
kind of political shenanigans that 
can make cultural, social and any 
other. sort of world understanding 
and unity something that still has 
to be fought for. 


“This issue seems to us simple,” 


said the Daily News. “We want to 


reach the Russian people. Sending 
our Eanes is a good way to do 
it.” To which we can say, Amen!— 
with one amendment. 


We hope that the State Depart- 
ment, or any of its official or unof- 


ficial representatives here who 
may be behind this mess, will get 
|wise, or get out of the whole af- 
fair. And we hope that Philadel- 
phians, who love their great or- 
chestra, and have fine traditions 
for friendship as well, will not 
hesitate to speak out if need bel 


Soviet Cellist Here — 
CHICAGO.-The Chicago 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship has available choice 
seats for the cello recital at Orches- 
tra Hall on Monday evening, May 
7, by Mstislav Rostropovich, out- 
standing young Soviet artist. 


Gay, Rev. | 
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+1F YOU DON’T MAKE $2.62 AN HOUR, THE 


EXPERTS SAY YOU JUST AREN'T LIVING 
CHICAGO.—A good many Chicago families “just ain’t living.” 
That’s what might be concluded from recent cost-of-living sur- 

veys by the Heller Committee of the University of California and 

by. the AFL-ClO—compared with Illinois Department of Labor 
figures showing that a great many families in this state have earnings 
of less than $105 a week. 

Both the Heller Committee and the AFL-CIO: said $105 a 
week; or $2.62 an hour, was the minimum for a “reasonable stand- 


ard of living.” 


The AFL-CIO studied the U. S. Department of Labor's “ade- 
quate” family budget, requiring $85 a week, based on 1955 stand- 
ards. This budget, however, calls for less than one egg per day for - 
each member of the family; one bottle of beer. per week for the 
family, two “5-cent ice cream cones” a week—and they don't hardly 


Ree se that way no more. 


dee 


UAW Rally Cheers 


Montgomery Leader 


DETROIT—E. Daniel 


Nixon, | 


secretary of the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, brought a 


great audience of UAW members| : 
here to their feet in a cheerin 


i 


ovation as he told of how “we wi 


walk forever until we beat Jim- 
crow on the buses in Montgomery, 


Alabama.” 


He told how for years members 
of organized labor like himself (he 


is former 


Sleeping Car .Porters 


resident of the AFL 


local in 


Montgomery) had fought Jimcrow 
without being able to mobilize the 
thousands who now have joined in 


that fight. 


“When they jailed and__fined 


“that’s when 


‘Mrs, Parks,” he said, 


I got on the phone and called 280 


people and we went into. action— 
that was how it started.” He said 
that labor, the Negro churches, 


PEORIA, Ill—The 1956 legis- 
lative program the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers contains a clear-cut rejection, 
once again, of universal military 
training. 

The policy for the coming 
year was hy at a three-day 
convention here on Bradley 
Daley campus, with some 
2,200. delegates attending. 


Once again this 1 ed “oagnke 


‘men appeared be the con- 
super potaie: Sappho. 


speeches ; ;in, 


effort. to gitpe ug pr vend 


an, eaci 
in. domly pot th PEA in spe e 


approval of the UMT. The rtf 
porns voted against the preps 
or further militarization ) 


youth. 
* 


‘THE Illinois PTA took a 
stand in favor of federal aid to 
the schools. At the same time, 
the. convention denounced s0- 


. called loyalty oaths for teachers. 


Such oaths are now being ad- 
ministered under .the Broyles 
_ law in the last session of 
, ithe : Hlinois . legislature.) ; «+i. : ri 

cana said) that the jactian. 


State PTA Hits UMT, Broyles 
Oath, Segregation in Schools 


of a move to repeal the Broyles 
law when the Illinois Legislature 
convenes again next January. 
The convention strongly ap- 
proved the implementation of 
the U. S. Supreme Court ruling 


on the desegre 
They rejected 


tion of schools. 
e argument that 


“segregation is not an issue in 


te, Emily Scott of 

is, said. that. she 

had done a study of the Illinois 
schools for a master's pre add- 
that i there 
ieesgregnis ‘hedovand it should: 


Illinois.” 


“I want to: affirm 
stopped.” 


‘4 


eis? 


4 


Hien 


4 : 
ice and run the motorcade. 


some whites, the NAACP are now 
together in the fight backing up 
the 93 indicted for refusing to ride 
in Jimcrow buses. 


He told of how 300 cars are now 
in a motor pool being used every 
day to transport the old, aged, sick, 
while thousands walk. It costs 
$14,000 a month he said to serv- 


“A win for us,” he said, “will 
mean a victory for people all over 
the world, fighting for their free- 
dom,” 

Norm Matthews, UAW _ vice 
president and chairman of the huge 
rally said that resolutions are not 
enough in this picture, that every- 
one who doesn’t give has to ex- 
amine his or her conscience, go- 
back to their local unions and go 
to work, raising money, lodging 
protests. 


Ken Morris, UAW Regional Di- 
rector, who along with his co- 


director, George Morelli, sponsor- 


ed the rally which had been pro- 
posed-by Local 212. led off a col- 
lection for the bus’ boycotters. 


Mazey gave $500. from the In- 
ternational Union; Ted Morgan, 
UAW No. 7, turned in $481 most- 
ly from a collection taken at the 
Chrysler plant gate and pledged 
$500 a month; Pat Caruso, presi- 
dent of Local 212, gave a check 


lof $500 from the local and $110 


eae by ae — shift at 
ack plant; John Reynolds, presi- 
dent Local 208 gave $379 from his 
local and pledged $100 a month; 
local 410 is going to give $400 a 
month. The International . Union 
oe gen” asap vedic in we 0 
eals calling for support to the 


ing dhe eal boycotters ‘and tell- 


where to send 


. . v 
‘oo se ine * 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


And Now, the 
6-Hour Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

IT WILL be exhilarating 
to see, on the television, or 
in the photographs of the 
newspapers, the millions of 


the world who will march 
this May Day, 
that day of in- 
ternational la-' 
bor that was 
born in these 
States. 

This 
they will wind 3% 
through the 
streets of the 
world, ban- 
ners . aloft, ex- 
alted by the belief that the world 
and all its children will not per- 
ish in the thermonuclear flame. 

And always, on this day, I 
cannot help thinking of Mrs. 
Lucy Parsons, with her stern, 
beautiful Indian face, the widow 
of the man who died on the Chi- 
cago gallows because he inspir- 
ed the nation-wide upsurge for 
the eight-hour day. I knew her: 
she lived on in the 30s, though 
fate had .widowed her back in 
1886. 

“Clear my name,” her hus- 
band had said to~her in his last 
words: she promised, and re- 
mained faithful to that promise. 


I THINK of her, from those 
days of the early 30s when she 
would come to New York to 
volunteer her aid for all men be- 
hind bars, a selfless, noble wo- 
man, unafraid and bright-eyed, 
who walked straight and bold 
through the decades. She lived 
to see history clear Parsons’ 
name, and she had done what 
she could to nudge history on. 

Always I remember her, when 
the singing thousands came into 
Union Square throughout all the 
May Days I marched, and some- 
how I always identified her 
spirit that I remembered so 
vividly with the newly-green 
buds on the trees in Union 
Square. 

She is, to me, somehow, the 
eternal spirit of May Day, as 
American as Hiawatha, as Amer- 
ican as the cry for the eight- 
hour day ,that was first heard 
here and that echoed through- 
out the world, _ 

I see her as a symbol of la- 
bor, a link in my own life-time 
with the men and women of 
1886, and I jhave my pride in 
having k her and talked 

“and heard her stories 


day 
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The UAW Mass Rally at Capital 


SEE PAGES 2 AND 5 


Soviets Act to Correct Legal System 


SEE PAGE 4 


The Peace Issue and the Eleetions 


SEE PAGE 2 


The Worker with the 100-Hour Week 


Nat “King” Cole and the Moderates eration is being master-minded by. 


SEE PAGE 3 


SEE PAGE 3 


A Page of Sports by Rodney and Ward 
SEE PAGE 12 


CONTINUED newspaper con- 
cern over the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s efforts to padlock The 
Worker was expressed at the 
convention this week of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. | 

Richard W. Slocum, sintiieed 
of the ANPA, said in his speech 
that the T-men’s procedure “de- 
mands critical scrutiny.” He 
made the point that some might 
want to pass over the “incident” 
because a “Communist news- 


pa is involved. 
di a an. act looked ait lightly. 


which violates a safeguard ‘can | | 


ed —— ee 


ixiecrats Foiled, 
ouse Unit Okays 
Civil Rights Bill 


The Werker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — The House Judiciary 


committee last week 


reported out the Ad- 


ministration civil rights program, thus giving 
a serious rebuff to the attempts of House Dixiecrats to 


prevent any action. 


While the Dixiecrats feverishly set up stumbling blocks 


and booby traps to delay action 
in both House and Senate 73 
leaders from organizations rep- 
resenting 12 million Negroes, has 
called for a stepped-up cantpaign 
for the enactment of civil rights 
legislation at this session. A spe- 
cial committee was established 
to mobilize “moral and financial 
weight’ behind the campaign. 

The conference went on rec- 
ord against the Negro people 
committing themselves to anv 
political party in the presidential 
elections. The leaders, headed by 
A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, urged that candi- 
dates be judged on the basis of 
their position on ciyil rights, and 
the two parties be judged on the 
basis of their record in Congress 
and the civil rights planks in 
their platforms. 

Next step in the legislative 
channel is the House rules com- 
mittee. chaired by Rep. Howard 
Smith (D-Va). 


on civil rights in the executive 
branch. of the government. 


2. Authorizes an additional at- 
torney general in the Department 
of Justice to head up a civil rights 
division. 

3. Authorizes the attorney gen- 
eral to institute civil action or 
seek an injunction against anyone 
depriving another of civil rights. 

4. Attorney general may insti- 
tute a civil action or seek an in- 
junction against anyone depriving 
another of the right to vote. The 
U.S. district courts would have 
jurisdiction under this point and 
point 3, 

The House judiciary action elim- 
inated all other proposals incor- 
porated in the original Celler bill, 
including those whoch provided 

sharp penalties against anyone vio- 
lating the civil rights statutes. 
THE DIXIECRATS initiated 
the delaying operation in the 
House judiciary committee hear- 
ing on Tuesday morning. They 


In the Senate the delaying op- 


Senator James O. Eastland who 
has inaugurated so-called hearings 
whose purpose is to prevent action 
this. session. The Administration 
proposals reported out by the 
House judiciary committee consist 
of ‘age parts: 


c reation of bes commission 


well be used as a penser, ¢ 
he maintained. “Normally, 
government seizes property aK 
when there is danger that assets 
of a delinquent taxpayer may 
disappear pending final deter- 
mination of the liability. 

He added that the “press 
should let it be known that it 
will fight any singling out in- 
tended as harassment Or inter- 
ference with the public right to 


ee eee ee. 


an attack on our right to publish. 
Even more important, it was an 
atempt to deny to the American 
people—all the people—the right 
to read publications of their 
choice. 

Our wonderful readers have 
not had this lesson lost upon 
them. If we're here today, it is 
because of their response. For 
we're still poised under the 
Damoclean sword of the Treas- 

ury Department, our checks tied 
up wares under constant fear of 
having our income seized, 

Thanks. .to the, .Emergency 


h ‘Committee for a Free Press,.and 


prevented any action during the 
morning session. Then, shortly 
after the House convened at 
noon, Rep. John Bell Williams 
(D-Miss) demanded a quorum | 
call in the midst of the “consent 
calendar,” usually a routine pre- 
liminary in the session. 

He was assisted in this ma- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Top Publisher Decries T- Raid on ‘Worker’ 


the contributions it has received, 
we have kept publishing. This, 
and the massive popular reaction 
against the vicious performance 
of the T-men, apparently mase 
ter-minded by Attorney Genera} 
Herbert Brownell. 

One contributor to the com- 


‘mittee writes she agrees with 


Lamont’s viewpoint and wants 
to maintain her right to read 
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Peace Enters 1956 Vote 


figures with an eye on the 1956 


| ministration in Washington has no’ 


Tennessean, “by the fact that no 


By ROB F. HALL 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD newspaper editors meeting in Washington last week agreed unani- 


mously that American foreign policy was in a bad way and ought to be critically re-examined. They} 
y current in recent weeks from editors, column- 


were echoing a complain 
ists, commentators and such\ 
former ambassadors as Ches- 
ter Bowles and George Ken-| 
nan, that we were “losing” the 
cold war, | 

“Unless we change pretty soon,” 
Kennan had said, “we must expect 
a continued tendency ‘toward the 
reduction of otr prestige and in- 
fluence throughout the world gen- 
erally.” 

Over the weekend three political 


elections grappled with the ques- 
tion. President Eisenhower, Adlai, 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver—the 
Jatter two aspirants for the Demo- 
cratic nommation—talked, as col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann said, 
about the same fact, that “there 
has been a great change in the 
world situation during the past 
three years.” 


LIPPMANN characterized this; 
new situation as one in which the 
Truman-Eisenhower policy of mili-| 
tary alliances designed to contain 
the Soviet Union was now obvious- 
ly ineffective. Further, he said, the 
Soviet government's decision to 
“operate openly and with the me-, 
thods of classic diplomacy’ had; 
challenged the “political predom- 
inance of the Western nations ~ 

Lippmann would have put the 
case more accurately if he had said 
that the Soviet Union's drive for 


‘a kick-off 


t which has been broad! 


Adlai Urges Ending Bomb Tests as — 
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'3,000 Auto Workers Make History in Capi 


UAW Contabh Warn 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LABOR movement should “collectively” 
Party they “can't have Mr. Eastland and have us at 
and will deserve to lose, “if they try to be 


note on which Walter Reuther 
closed the four-day Seventh Edu- 
cation Conference of the United 


|Automobile Workers in Washing- 


ton attended by 3,000 delegates. 
The conference. was far more than 


a routine conference. It was most - 


of all a big political mobilization, 
For the 1,500,000-mem- 
ber union’s campaign; a mass lob- 
by, the biggest such-.on record; 
a gigantic “orientation class” on 
practical politics—all rolled in one. 
It was also the opener of the 
union's celebration of its Twentieth 
anniversary. 3 
The delegates, elected directly 
from the locals, were pretty gen- 
erally of grass-roots level. But for 
the two “round tables of ten” 
clinics where they discussed issues 
and ways to develop the campaign 
and educational work, the dele- 
gates participation in the general 
sessions was limited to applauding 
and cheering. There was no ques- 
tion, however, that the delegates 


peace and trade, offering economic 
aid without strings, had stood out) 
in glaring contrast to our own poli- 
cies of military encirclement of 
the socialist countries in which we 


were pleased with the new breezes 
that blew from the platform. Their 
reaction often very dynamic, was 


both a measure of sentiment and | 


demanded all other nations join. 
Perhaps the most fundamental 
questions about our foreign policy 
were posed by Kefauver who, in a 
speech at Occidental College in 


an influence observers of both old’ 


parties did not ignore. 
_. Here are the canfexence high- 
lights: 

ON THE CAMPAIGN: Walter 
Reuther’s warnings to the Demo- 


Los Angeles noted that “there are 
changes stirring throughout the 


guard down but at the same time 
we must “meet all genuine offers 
of peaceful cooperation in the 
spirit in which they are given.” 
Yet, said Ke‘fauver, he saw no 
signs that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was prepared to reach a 
scttlement. “I judge this,” said the 


precautions have been taken in 
view of the tremendous economic 
changes which would be brought 
about by any considerable reduc- 
tion in defense spending.” 

This, he said, “leads me to the 


cratic leaders to stop equivocating 


world,” jon the issues and eftorts to both 
* : 

WITH respect to the USSR, said] 
Kelfauver, we must not let our 


roaders” who figured on labor go- 


please the Dixiecrats as well as 
the people, was undoubtedly a 
surprise to the “middle-of-the- 


ing along as it did often in the 
past, —- of what the Dem- 
ocrats do. Reuther warned that 
labor will not “be a tail to the 
kite of any political party” and 
said “the Democratic Party can 
win in 1956 only as it is clearly 


and without compromise the party 


that demonstrates its support of 
liberalism and applies them to the 
new economic and political facts.” 

Senators Kefauver and Hum- 
phrey, and Adlai Stevenson, _re- 
ected in their speeches to a con- 


inescapable conclusion that the Ad- 


fziih in peace and no hope of 


siderable degree the influence of 
the spirit of the UAW conference. 
Stevenson was more forthright 


Norman Matthews, v.p., Walter Reuther, president, and Emil 


Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 


Knowland and Curtis gave the un- 
varnished big business view on 
all questions. Humphrey and Ke- 
fauver probably reflected the most 
liberal view on the Democratic 
side, favoring almost the entire 


legislative program of labor. The 
debate and later an evening of 
questioning of the four, set an ex- 
ample of the way the union can 
bring issues into the campaign. 
The tactic will undoubtetlly be 


carried to the locals, | 


Kefauver spoke much in the spirit! 
‘of the anti-monopoly populists of 


ling standards will be the alterna- 
tive. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS : 


apital 
s Democrats 
tell the leaders of the Democratic 


e same time,’ and they are sure to lose 
all things to all men.” That was the emphatic 


the eighties. | 

He received explosive applause 
as he called for a congressional 
investigation of auto profits and 
prices. 

Stevenson suggested that in some 
years automation will so reduce 
the work foree that either a 30- 
hour week or a much higher liv- 


Reuther pointing te the 120,000 
already laid off in auto, welcomed 
the Kefauver proposal and warned 
the industry the union will not 
long tolerate schedulmg of pro- 
duction that brings periodic mass 
layofis. He, spoke of the next big 
goal, the shorter work-week and/ 
higher wages to meet the problem 


United Auto Workers. 


ther said: 

“We need to take these con-' 
cepts and project them into the 
future. We can’t take them as they 


are because that were devised to! 


We need to find answers to the 
problem of today and of temor- 
row . 


meaning .. .” 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


Originally plans called for a report} 


by Reuther on his trip to India. 
He spoke about ten minutes on 
that in his summary speech. 
Foreign policy on the whole was 
practically ignored by Kefauver 
and Stevenson. 

Reuther said his trip to India 
reaffirmed his view that a new 
approach is needed shifting main 
emphasis from the military aspect: 
to economic aid of underdeveloped 
countries and the recognition that 
the “h-bomb which we and the’ 
Russians have, now makes peace 
a condition of survival.” 

He said “we can preserve human 
values only if we can preserve 
peace.” 


A program on foreign policy| 
presented to the delegates says} 


“we must test the genuineness of 
the new Russian line” and called} 


r all directions. 


- « to project them into the| 
atomic age, into the age of auto- 
mation and give them a new! 


Je es ee os ats ro & re & ee © . - | ***a - ee re . : 


THIS May Day workers 
celebrate their victories in 
reducing world tensions. 
The improved outlook puts 
East-West trade high on the 
agenda. England is excited by 
the trade possibilities. fellowing 
the “B & K” visit. The Soviet 
view, emphasized by Mikoyan, 
is that “lasting peaceful co-exis- 
tence is inconceivable without 
trade.” 

East-West trade is growing in 
Our neighbor 
Canada recently joined with 
enormous wheat sales. But in our 
country, Senators McClellan and 
McCarthy snipe at the adminis- 
tration for not being tough 
enough. And Commerce Secre- 


tary Weeks assures them he 


makes no concessions not forced 
by world pressures. 

Our trade with socialist coun- 
tries remains a trickle. This is a 
serious lag, in view of the slump 
in farm equipment and autos, the 
farm surpluses, the growing con- 
cern about the shakiness of the 


economy generally. 
Politics aside, can East-West 


trade keep factories running, can 


it provide many jobs, can it con- 
tribute substantially to cushion- 
ing an economic crisis? Many 
doubt it, including some progres- 
sives. Let's take up their argu- 
ments. 
— . Socialist countries have 
little to sell in exchange, owing 
to economic weakness—This old 
chestnut of the reactionary press 
has been exploded by the sweep- 
ing growth ef socialist economy, 
its proven ability to provide a 
wide range of goods, for ex- 
ample, the estimated half billion 
dollars in Soviet industrial sup- 
lies. and technical assistance 
owing into the undevel ~ 
countries of Asia and the $5 bil- | 
lien committed for the peoples 
democracies of Eastern Europe. 
(See our May Economic Notes 
for details of the $10 billion ex- 
ports of the socialist group of 
countries). 

2. The socialist countries are 
after self-sufficiency. They will 
buy only prototypes, then build 
their own at the expense of East- 
West trade. " 


THIS argument is belied by 
socialist policy statements, by 
the fact of their expanding im- 
perts, by their long-term buy- 
ing contracts. More basically, 
econemie considerations make it 
logical for socialist countries to 
MULTIPLY imports from eapi- 
talist countries, rapidly, and for 
decades to come. Capital invest- 
ment is the key to the unsur- 


achieving it In aT than he had yet been in support 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S °! the Supreme Court's desegrega- 
speech to the American Society of|tion decision and its “speedy” im- 


for east-west cooperation through 
the U.N. on the economic aid 
program. ; 


lof automation. Observing that the 
Democrats are committed to a 
New Deal-Fair Deal concept, Reu- 


eel 


passed growth rate of socialist 


plementation. Both received vig- 


: aid program is still mainly military 


he nevertheless stressed that “we 


_ euphemism for continued high arms: 


er 


‘.. 


7 


Newspaper Editors did not refute 
Kefauver's charges. Yet it revealed 
a man torn between the necessity 
of proposing new and more peace- | 
ful measures to cope with a changed’ 
situation and a partisan striving to 
defend discredited policies. And 
while he boasted of the past three 
years af his administration as a 
period of t achievement, he 
advanced “the cautious hope that a’ 
new, fruitful, peaceful era for man- 
kind may emerge from a haunted | 
decade.” 

In terms of practical proposals 
it added up to little, His foreign 


and: restrictions still dominate the 
U. S. attitude toward East-West 
trade, He indicated a desire for 
agreement to reduce armaments but. 
must maintain.a collective shield| 
against aggression” which is a 


orous standing ovations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: The speeches 
of Marshall and Lehman, under- 
scored by Reuther, set a higher 
level for the civil rights struggle. 
Marshall said the blatant racists in 
the South don’t worry him as much 
as those in the North who seek a 
“middle” or “compromising” posi- 
tion between compliance with the 
law and its violation. 


Lehman directed his main fire 
at the tendency to avoid contro- 
versial issues and accept the 
“taboos” that have become estab- 
lished during the thought-control: 
hysteria. 

POLITICAL ISSUES: The de- 
bate before the 3,000 delegates, 
with Senators Knowland of Cali- 
fornia and Carl Curtis of Nebraska 
for the R 
before the 


7 (Continued on, Page) 13) 
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THE WEEK 


THE 29-MEMBER executive 
council of the AFL-CIO will 
hold a crucial special session in 
Washington this Tuesday, May 
1, when it will take up the 
merged labor organization’s re- 
lation with one of its biggest af- 
filiates, the Teamsters. At issue 
is the Teamsters mutual aid pact 
with the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, expelled as 
racketeer-dominated 


AFL in 1953. 
STEELWORKERS president 


David McDonald, in a-speech in | 


Gary, Ind., said his union ex- 
pects to win in 1956 a “substan- 
tial” wage boost, . os 

wage plan and weekend 


; » Big steel 
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IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


AFTER 12 whirlwind days in 
India as guest of its prineipal la- 
ber federation, UAW president 
Walter Reuther returned to De- 
troit to find over 120,000 union 
members laid off. He deéclared 
this unemployment would be his 
first concern nak on the job. 


THE MACY strike victory in 
New York comes as a jolt to the 
nation’s retail industry, fearful 
of AFL-CIO organizing plans 
amon work- 

8,000 unionized work- 


ers. 


negotia- y ba | ate. fe bas) 


ILLENOIS 
READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Readers are sincerely invited to 
send their letters or suggestions to 
the “Readers’ Column.” Kindly ad- 
dress Illinois Worker, 6 West Ran- 
dolph, Room 806, Chicago 1, Ill. 


THE OIL STORY 
Dear Editor: 


The concern of John Foster Dul- 
les over the tension in the Mid- 
East is motivated by factors other 
than compassion for either the Is- 


CHICAGO.—This year’s May 
Day celebration in Chicago, to be 
held on Sunday afternoon, April 
29, 2:30 p.m. at Washington 
Square, Clark and Walton, will 
mark the 70-year growth of the 
united labor movement which now 
embraces almost a million or- 
ganized workers in the Chicago 
area. 

The outlook for labor and the 
American people on this May Day 
1956, will be the theme of the 
main ge by Carl Marzani. 
Nationally known, Marzani’ has 
had a colorful and varied career 


raelis or the Egyptians. _ William 


. 
McGaffin, forcign news  corres- 


pondent for the Chicago Daily) 


‘as an economist, producer of docu- 
pac ,{forum- where - political minorities | 


mentary films, labor 
author and lecturer. 


News, disclosed the underlying 
reasons in a very frank article, 


‘review the people's gains from 


The celebration this year will 


1886, when May Day was born in 


Nov. 19. 1955. | 

He acknowledged: “Oil is one of 
two big reasons why the Middle| 
East is important te the United 
_ States.” (How easily we overlook 


its importance to its rightful own-! 


ers!) 

The esiimaicd oil reserve of the 
world is divide:l among the fol-} 
lowing: Europe and Africa nine- 
_tenths of one per cent; the Far| 
East, 1.7 percent, the Soviet Un- 
ion 5.8 percent, and the Western! 
Hemisphere (the United States, | 
Canada and Latin Ameria) 27.6: 
per cent. 


Althougn the United States 
owns an erviable part of the oil 
reserve of the world, it is still un- 
heppy. The lion’s share—64 per- 
cent — is located in the Middle 
East. It is this liun’s share which 
Ylagues both the United States 
and Britain.—John Kravse. 


FROM 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Dear Editor: | 

I wish to express my gratitude 
for printing my letter in your 
Readers’ Column. 

Since I last wrote you, the 
Emergency Orders in British Gui- 
ana have been “eased” to allow 
those political meetings sanction- 
ed by the police, and eight persons 
have had their restriction orders 
removed. 


On the 24th and 25th of March, 
the 4th Congress of the Peoples’ 
Progressive Party will be held in 
the town of New Amsterdam Ber- 
bice. This Congress is taking place 
during a time when several lead- 
ers eur Party have restriction 
orders placed on them and will, 
therefore, be unable to attend the 
Congress; when the poliee still 
have the power to enter peoples’ 
homes witheut a warrant to search 
for books and explosives; when 
the Government still has the pow- 
er to arrest and detain anyone for 
as long as it pleases; in other 
words, while the Emergency Or- 
ders remain in force in this coun-' 
try. 

So, as you see, much still re- 
mains to be done, For that reason, 
I would again beg your readers to) 
continue their letters to the Colo- 


| 


nial Office and to Members of Par-| the bulletin boards for the school's lyized and discussed Wednesday 
11.000 students to sign. The ac-'evening, May 2, at a meeting of 


liament.—S., British Guiana. 


Chicago, later to become the work- 
ingclass holiday throughout the 
world. 
* 
HISTORICAL | significance _ is 
added to the meeting this year 


of these questions: the 


2 


‘Chicago set aside for use by any 
and all groups which hold dissent- 
ing views. 


labor and the Negro people; the “The now united 


| the Washington 
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, mainstream of 
1886 slogan for an eight-hour daythe labor movement has the ‘po- 
changes to the 1956 slcgan for atential of leading the American 
six-hour day. people in their striving for eco- 
In a leaflet issued this week bynomic security, liberty and peace. 
Square Forum,lIf it moves forward toward these 
sponsors of the April 29 rally, it goals, 1956 can‘be an historic year 
was pointed out: ef progress.” 


The small park, facing New- 
berry Libsery, has become the: 


gathering place for many who seek | 


the free exchange of opinions. Even 
during the years of the worst Mc- 
Carthyite hysteria, Washington) 
Square continued as an open air} 


could be heard. 

On this May Day anniversary, 
Marzanis speech will be a re- 
dedication of the park to freedom 
of expression. 


THE rally will deal with some 


rospects 
for world peace today; the prob- 
lems of the united laber movement; 


which is to be held in the werld- 


the challenge of jimcrowism to 


Seek Integration 


Of Hospital Staffs 


CHICAGO.—An intensive cam-! 
paign to end the barring of Negro 
physicians, nurses and technicians, 
from Chicago hospital staffs was’ 
being planned here this week by 


a number of Organizations coop- 
erating with the Committee to End 
Discrimination in Chicago Med-' 
ical Institutions. 


This organization recently led | 
the fight which resulted in the 
passage of the Harmey-Campbell 
Ordinance which outlaws discrim- 
inatory barring of patients from 
hospitals here. 


“There is still no guarantee of 
patient integration without staff 
integration,” a spokesman for the 
committee said this week. 

First high point in the cam- 
paign will be a banquet on Friday) 
evening, June 15, in the Terrace 
Casino of the Morrison Hotel. The 


: 


|M.. Howard of Mound Bayou, 


— 


TALK 


IN SPITE of the snags in the merger talks, thé United Pack- 
inghouse and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters have notice on the 
packers that are going through with negotiations on a united basis. 
The two unions sent identical letters to the companies reopening 
their wage contracts. : 


’ 


2 | 


\ ‘] 


— 
~~ 


— 


IN the Rock Island area, the AFL and CIO laber hedies are 
moving smoothly toward unity and expect to be merged before the 
November elections. | 

* 
The steel union’s wage policy committee will soon be called 
together again as demands are being put in final form. Negotiations 
in the basic steel industry are expected to get under way early 


in June. 
* 


AN example of what an intensified organizing ‘drive by the 
merged labor movement can really mean is what is going on in the 
Mattoon, Ill., area. Here the unions have opened a business-like 
program to unionize every unorganized shop in town. In a matter 


honored guests will be Dr. T. R. 


: 


' 


| 


Miss., and Dr. W. Montague Cobb 
of Washington, D. C. The toast- 
master will be Rabbi Jacob M. 
Weinstein of KAM Temple. 


The announcement of the cam- 


paign was made by the co-chair- 
men of the CEDMI, Drs. Arthur 
G. Falls and Alfred B. Stein. 


In a speech here this week, 
Douglas R. Turner, community 
services director of the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations, 
said that the discrimination against 
the Negroes in the medical field 
was one of the main preblems of 
race relations in Chieago. 


Turner disclosed that Ne 
physicians are completely chaled 
from the bulk of Chicago hos- 
pitals.\ the 68 hospi here, 
only six have any Negro doctors on 
their staffs. 


| 


Peoria High School Students 
Take Vow to End Racist Tension 


PEORIA, Ill.—A pledge to spurn! 
appeals te racism written and sign-| 
ed here last week by students at 
the Manual Training High School, 
where there have been recent out-| 
breaks of — free-for-all fighting) 
among Negro and white students.| 

At a special school assembly, 
the students worked out a code 
which read, “I will refuse to sup-' 
port all persons and actions which 
tend to bring dishonor upon my 
school and will refuse to circulate 
stories of such persons and ac- 
tions.” 

The pledge was then posted on 


LOOK, IT’S HERE! 
rt to the 20th Soviet Congress 
125 Pages—35c 
Come Up and Get Them While They Last 
, BOOK 


Khrushchev’s Repo 


MODERN 


— 


STORE 


Refreshments. 


summer Camp Fund for Sanich 


joie Sayine eye 


: ’ : 


W e’ve Invited 
BEN DAVIS, Jr. 


ANNUAL MOTHER’S DAY “EVENING” 


FRIDAY, 
MIDLAND HOTEL, 172 W. ADAMS 


to Li) and family visit Gil Green, and te set 
$1. Proceeds to help 


MAY Il 


} 


i will lead the discussion, | 


: against new 
j| Planned on U. S. passports was 
i called for this week by the Chicago 
i Ceuncil ef American-Soviet Friend- 


Entertainment . 


Act 


°. 
- e -.. 
te Here 


; = || 


‘Tiship, The State Department has 


| 
| 


' 


ceptance of the pledge, drafted by 
six student leaders, lessened ten- 
sion among the 800 white and 200 
Negro stduents here. 


In two recent ineidents, racial 
frietion burst out into mass fist 


| 


fights. Principal A. Gray Adam-| long program on academic free- 
son encouraged . student leaders|dom, similar to activities which 


‘ 


whe proposed te work out their were conducted last week on many 


own. eode of conduct to end the 
hostility. 
Discuss Soviet Plan 


CHICAGO.—The Soviet Union’s 
new Five-year Plan will be ana- 


“tevents was a meeting 


the Chicago Council of American 
Soviet Friendship, in Room 205, 
189 W. Madison St., at 8 p.m. 
LeRoy Wolins, administrative 
secretary of the Council and a 
graduate of the University of| 
Chicago's Planning Department, 


) 


| 


Hit Passport Ban 
CHICAGO.—Protest action 
restrictions being 


announced its intention to add to 
passport application forms for use 
starting about July Ist a series of 
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‘Baptist Association, and Dr. J. H. 


‘on “The Communist Histerian on 


J organizations. Prof. Sharp said that 


of weeks, they have had four victories. 


RUSSIAN BAPTISTS TO VISIT — 
CHICAGO CHURCHES JUNE 2 


CHICAGO.—Two leading Chi- 
cago ministers will act as hosts to 
a group of Russian Baptists who 
are to make a three-day visit to 
Chicago on June 2, as part of a 
tour of the U.S. ) 

While here, the visitors will be 
the guests ef Dr. Alfred Diamond, 
executive secretary of the Chicago 


Dr. Jackson was a member of a 
delegation of American clergy 
which toured the Seviet Union 
‘last year. While here; the Russian 
group is expected to participate in 
services at the Olivet eongrega- 
tion. 2 
+ Ineluded im the Soviet delega-’ 
‘tion are: Jakev Vhidkov, president 
of the All-Union Council of Evan- 
gelical Christian Baptists; Nikolai 
Levrdatno, vice-president; Alexan- 
der Karev, general secretary; Ilya 

v, treasurer; Miss Claudia 
Tyrteva of the Russian Baptist 


Yeuth. 
ss Views 


On A lea Freedom 


‘CHICAGO—Two-thirds of the! {feel fece te expeess their views or 
University of Chicago students| join an organization which seme at- 
who participated in a poll last/torney general miight decide be- 
week e the Mee that there! longs on the ‘list’.” 
should be “any political criteria} “Today the ing of aeca- 
for the selection of teachers.” Pll freedom “eo a a aa 

The poll was part of a week-/dimensien, that of securing equal 
educational facilities for Negro 
and white students alike.” 


Soviet Cellist Here 
CHICAGO.-The Chicago 
Ceuneil of American-Soviet 
'F riendship has available choice 
seats for the cello recital at Orches- 
tra Hall on Menday evening, May 
‘7, by Mstislav Rostropovich, out- 
standing young Soviet artist. 


Mother's Day Affair 
To Set Up Camp Fund 
| CHICAGO.—A summer camp 
fund to aid the children of Smith 
Act victims is one of the objec- 
tives ef Mother’s Day Affair to be 
held here on Friday evening, May 
11, at the Midland Hotel, 172 W. 
Adams Street. 

Ben Davis Jr., former New York 
City councilman, has been invited 
‘as the main speaker at this annual 
event sponsored by the Political 
Victims Welfare Committee. 


Jackson, pastor of Olivet Baptist 
Church and president of the Na- 
tional Baptist convention which is 
the largest organization of Negre 
Raptists in the U..S. 


. 


; 


| 


eampuses across the U. S. 


One highlight of the U. of C. 
“ of 200 stu- 


dents where Dr. Herbert Aptheker, 
an editor of Political Affairs, spoke 


the Campus...” | 

Pointing out that Marxism is the 
system of thought embraeed by 
more people in world than any 
other system of thought, Dr. Apt- 
heker denounced the barring, of 
Marxists and Marxist views trom 
American schools. 

Prof. Malcolm Sharp, of the 
U. of C. Law School, introduced 
Dr. Aptheker at the meeting spon- 
sored by the Academic Freedom 
Committee of the Student Govern- 
ment, the federation of campus 


every American university should 
invite Marxist lecturers and should 
have at least one Marxist on its 
faculty, particularly as a teacher 
of social sciences. : 
In summi n§ the Academic 
Freedom Week observance at the 
U. of C., the —- paper, “The 
Chicago Maroon, declared: 
“McCarthyism has been repudi- 
ated, but the legacy remains. We; 
still have loyalty eaths. It is prob- 
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‘Stop H-Bomb Tests!’ B come 
Cry of Many Chicago Groups 


CHICAGO. — Many Chicago- 
ans this week joined in the ef- 
fort to stop the scheduled Unit- 
ed States’ H-Bomb tests, charg- 
ing that such tests menace the 
gains which have been made 
toward easing world tension and 
— disarmament. 

Following a statement by 19 
leading Chicagoans which urg- 
ed President Eisenhower to call 
off the nuclear tests in the Pa- 
cific, the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee in Chicago call- 
ed for an intensive campaign, 
including: 

|. Send wires to Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, congressmen, news- 
paper editors. 

9. Call together ten people 
in your home and discuss the 
need for action, and then. act. 

3. Ask your minister, rabbi or 
priest to say something on this 
issue from the~pulpit, or place 
the facts in the church bulletin. 

4, Discuss this issue with your 
fellow workers and your neigh- 
bors. 

* 

A SPECIAL memo from the 
AFSC director of peace educa- 
tion Lawrence Scott declared: 
“The continuance of H-Bomb 
tests by either Russia or Amer- 
ica increases the fear and misun- 
derstanding between the two 
great power blocs and increases 
the difficulty of peaceful set- 


tlement of the problems of the 
world. 

“Another series of tests by 
America in the Pacific may finish 
the small amount of good will 
we have left in Asia.” 

The tests, scheduled now for 
the early part of May, come as 
a contradiction to the recent 
steps toward agreement on -dis- 
armament between U.S. and So- 
viet leaders. 

Encouraged by these trends, 
the American Association for 
the United Nations has called a 
large citywide conference on 
disarmament, to be held May l11- 
12 in the headquarters of the 
Society for Western Engineers. 
This parley will bring together 
the largest religious, civic and 
labor organizations in this area. 

* | 

THE Chicago Peace Com- 
mittee this week sent out copies 
of a letter to Chicagoans which 
stated that disarmament has 
now bec ome “the key to further 
progress” in world relations, 
uniting the widest circle of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Referring to the dangerous 
H-bomb tests being planned, the 
committee declared that “if the 
public demand is big and vig- 
orous enough, these tests can be 
stopped.” 

One group of 19 Chicago re- 
ligious, business and academic 
leaders who joined in a plea for 
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the cancellation of the nuclear 
tests stated that “a decision to 
hold the U.S. test series would 
actually be a decision to subject 
the. world to three test series, 
since. the Russians and British 
will then go ahead with theirs.” 

“On the other hand, Russia 
has offered to ban further tests 
if we will do the same,’. the 
statement added. 


Among those who issued it 
were: Dr. Harold A. Bosley, 
First Methodist Church, Evans- 
ton, Dr. William C. Davidon, 
co-chairman Atomic Scientists of 
Chicago; Dr. 
presiding rabbi, Beth Din; Most 
Rev. Bernard J. Sheil; Dr. Ed- 


ward. Sparling, president of 
Roosevelt University. 


David Graubart, | 
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What are you doing—now,. 
this week and- next—to insure 
the survival of this paper? ~ 

Fifteen thousand dollars is 
needed in the Chicago area. 

Can you contribute a day’s 
pay, run a house party, gather 
up contributions from friends? 

The need is urgent! 

Get as much money im as 
quickly as possible—and send it 
only to The Illinois Edition of 
The Worker, 36 W. Randolph 
St., Room 806, Chicago 1, Ti. 


State PTA Hits UMT, Broyles 
Oath, Segregation in Schools — 


PEORIA, Ill.—The 1956 legis- 


lative program of the _ Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers contains a clear-cut rejection, 
once again, of universal military 
training. 


The policy for the coming 
year was adopted at a three-day 
convention Pe on Bradley 
University campus, with some 
2,200 delegates attending. 

Once again this year, military 
men appeared before the con- 
vention with high-powered, 
super-patriotic speeches in an 
effort to sway the delegates into 
approval of the UMT. The dele- 
— voted against the proposal 
or further militarization of the 


youth. 
* 


THE Illinois PTA took a 
stand in favor of federal aid to 
the schools. At the same time, 
the convention denounced s0- 
called loyalty oaths for teachers. 
Such oaths are now being ad- 
ministered under the Broyles 
law passed in the last session of 
the Illinois legislature. 

Delegates said that the action 
clearly puts the PTA in support 
of a move -to repeal the Broyles 
law when the IHinois Legislature 
convenes again next January. 

The convention strongly ap- 
proved the .implementation of 


Demand Gov. Stratton Aid 
Jobless in Rock Island 


ROCK ISLAND, Ill. — The 
Rock Island farm equipment 
towns have become an area of 
widespread unemployment, and 
unions here have begun a ¢cam- 
paign for Gov. Stratton to take 

- emergency action. 

The United Auto Workers 
this week demanded that Strat- 
ton release surplus food to dis- 
tressed families and act on a 
public works program to pro- 
vide jobs. The union estimated 
that 8,000 families were being 
hit by layoffs. 

In a wire to the governor, the 
Four-County Industrial Union 
Council demanded that he take 
steps for the relief of this “criti- 
cally depressed area.” 

The council acted on a mo- 
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Blum in Indiana Court 

CHICAGO.—Illinois Federal 
District Court Judge Knoch fixed 
April 30 as date for appearance of 
Emanuel Blum in the Southern 
Indiana Federal District Court. 


Blum is Indiana’s first Smith Act . 


Victim, charged with violation of 


they woemnbanebip provieion:| of the 


tion by Arvid Sheets, president 
of the UAW local at the Inter- 
national Harvester plant in East 
Moline. Sheets won nomination 
on April 10 as a candidate for 
the state legislature. 

* 


AN estimated 4,000 workers’ 


have been laid off in Rock. Is- 
land, Davenport, Moline and 
East Moline. Another 1,000 
were expected to be <laid off 
this. week at the International 


. Harvester Farmall plant and at 


the Rock Island arsenal. 

Adding to the financial dis- 
tress of this community is the re- 
fusal of John Deere & Company 
to settle a strike of 4,100 farm 


equipment workers, which has 
been going on since Jan, 17. 

The walkout by the UAW 
was over the issue of wage- 


cutting and speedup. The union 
has accused Deere & Company 
of actually provoking the strike 
in a situation in which the com- 
pany was unable to sell its farm 
implements. Union leaders said 
they were placed in the position 
of either calling the Strike or 


putting themselves at the mercy | 


of the company. 


The sharp decline in the sales 
of farm equipment is seen as 
relating directly to the worsen- 
ing financial — of the 
farmers. 


the U. S. Supreme Court ruling 
on the desegregation-of schools. 
They rejected the argument that 
“segregation is not an issue in 
Illinois.” 

One delegate, Emily Scott of 


COMMITTEE BUDGET REPORT} 


ing, 


a | 
My 6D  . 
A § /*, >. 


Normal, Illinois, said that she 
had done a study of the Illinois 
schools for a master’s thesis, add- 
“1 want to affirm that there 
is segregation here and it should 
be stopped.” 


necessary 


weekly income 


Gis: * 
IF YOU DON’T MAKE $2.62 AN HOUR, THE 


EXPERTS SAY YOU JUST AREN’T LIVING © 


CHICAGO.—A good many Chicago families “just ain’t living.” 


That's what might be concluded from recent cost-of-living sur- 
veys by the Heller Committee of the University of California and 


by the AFL-ClO—compared with Illinois Department of Labor 


of less than $105 a week. 


_ figures showing that a great many families in this state have earnings 


Both the Heller Committee and the AFL-CIO said $105 a 
week, or $2.62 an hour, was the minimum for a “reasonable stand- 


ard of living:” 


The AFL-CIO studied the U. S. Department of Labor's “ade- 
quate” family budget, requiring $85 a week, based on 1955 stand- 
ards. This budget, however, calls for less than one egg per day for 
each member. of the family, one bottle of beer per week for the 
family, two “5-cent ice cream cones” a week—and they don’t hardly 


come that way no more, 


Show L abor Swept Elections in Rockford 


ROCKFORD, ILL. — Official 
Illinois primary election figures 
this week confirmed the fact that 


labor had done remarkably well 
here. 
In the April 10 primary, ve 
United Auto Workers, to 
with other labor forces hau a. 
wanes in: | 
® Electing assistant state 
‘PAC. director | Willard ‘Allen as. 


ty national convention; 


® Electing 80 UAW mem- 
bers as Democratic precinct 
comitteemen; 


® Renominating former 


UAW local president ._ William 


Pierce for the state legislature; 
® Electing five more UAW 

members to the Rockford city 

council. 

‘| ‘Mest praver a tg was ‘the vie: 


' delegate’ tor thie‘ Dettiockaties Pare! ' tory of Allen; who ran ‘for’ dele-'~ 


gate in the 16th congressional 
district, which covers not only 
industrial Rockford but also the 
heavily rural Winnebago County. 
._ Allen said that the victory 
was achieved through vigorous 
precinct activity by Ts bor which 
brought out 1,400 more Demo- 


cratic ballots April 10 thau had 
ever been cast in Winnebago 


union people who'came to vote - 


for workers’ candidates, he said. 
here 


‘county. Many of: these were’ ‘'comimitteemen 


‘in the Democratic Party. 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. -—— 


And Now, the 
6-Hour Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

IT- WILL be exhilarating 
to see, on the television, or 
in the photographs of the 
newspapers, the millions of 
the world who will march 
this May Day, 
that day of in- 
ternational la- 
bor that was 
born in these 
States. 

This day 
they will wind & 
through the 
streets of - the 

w orld, © ban-~ 
ners aloft, ex- | 
alted by the belief that the world 
and all its children will not per- 
ish in the thermonuclear flame. 

And always, on this day, I 
cannot help thinking of Mrs. 
Lucey Parsons, with her stern, 
beautiful Indian face, the widow 
of the man who died on the Chi- 
eago gallows because he inspir- 
ed the nation-wide upsurge for 
the eight- -hour day. I knew her: 
she lived on in. the 30s, though 
fate had widowed her back in 
1886. 

“Clear my name,” her hus- 
band had said to her in his last 
words: she promised, and re- 
mained faithful to that promise. 


I THINK of her, from those 
days of the early 30s when she 
would -come to New York to 
volunteer her aid for all men be- 
hind bars, a Selfless, noble wo- 
man, unafraid and bright-eyed, 
who walked straight and bold 
through the decades. She lived 
to see history clear Parsons’ 
name, and she had done what 
she could to nudge history on. 

Always I remember her, when 

the singing thousands came into 
Union Square throughout all the 
May Days 1 marched, and some- 
how I always identified “her 
spirit that I remembered so 
vividly with the newly-green 
buds on the trees in Union 
Square. 
_ She is, to me, somehow, the 
eternal spirit of May Day, as 
American as Hiawatha, as Amer- 
ican as the cry for the eight- 
hour day that was first heard 
here and that echoed through- 
out the world. 

RB see her as a symbol of la- 

a_link in my own life-time 
the men and women of 
1886, and I have. my pride in 
having known her .and talked 
with her, and heard her stories 
of Albert Parsons and his times 
[shall think of her again 
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The UAW Mass Rally at Capital 


SEE PAGES 2 AND 3 


Soviets Act to Correct Legal System 


SEE PAGE 4 


The Peace Issue and the Elections 


SEE PAGE 2 


The Worker with the 100-Hour Week 


SEE PAGE 3 


Nat “King” Cole and the Moderates 


SEE PAGE 3 


A Page of Sports by Rodney and Ward 


CONTINUED newspaper con- 
cern over the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s efforts to padlock The 
Worker was expressed at the 
convention this week of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Richard W. Slocum, president 
of the ANPA, said in his speech 
that the T-men’'s procedure “de- 
mands critical § scrutiny.” He 
made the point that some might 
want to pass ever the “incident” 
ace 9 a “Communist news- 

" is involved. 
at lightly 


se el 


nome that 
Safeguard can — 


SEE PAGE 12 


Dixiecrats Foiled, 
House Unit Okays 
Civil Rights Bill 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON. 
committee last week 


— The House Judiciary 
reported out the Ad- 


ministration civil rights program, thus giving 
a serious rebuff to the attempts of House Dixiecrats to 


prevent any action. 


While the Dixiecrats feverishly set up stumbling blocks 


and booby traps to delay action 
in both House and Senate 73 
leaders from organizations rep- 
resenting 12 million Negroes, has 
called for a stepped-up campaign 
for the enactment of civil rights 
legislation at this session. A spe- 
cial committee was established 
to mobilize “moral and financial 
weight” behind the campaign. 
The conference went on rec- 
ord against the Negro’ peaple 


committing themselves to any 


political party in the presidential 
elections. The leaders, headed by 
A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, urged that candi- 
dates be judged on. the basis of 
their position on civil rights, and 
the two parties be judged on the 
basis of their record in Congress 
and the civil rights planks in 
their platforms. 

Next step im. the legislative 
channel is the House rules com- 
mittee chaired by Rep. Howard 
Smith (D-Va). 


In the Senate the delaying op- 
eration is being master-minded by 


on civil rights ~im- the ° executive 
branch of the government. 


2. -Authorizes an additional at- 
torney general in the Department 
of Justice to head up a civik rights 
division. 

3. Authorizes the attorney gen- 
eral to institute civil action or 
seek an injunction against anyone 
depriving another of civil rights. 

4. Attorney general may irsti- 
tute a civil action or seek an in- 
junction against anyone depriving 
another of the right to vote.. The 
U.S... district courts would have 
jurisdiction under this point and 
point $ 

The House judiciary action elim- 

inated all other proposals incor- 
porated in the original Celler bill, 

including those whoch provided | 
sharp penalties against anyone vio-— 
lating the civil rights statutes. 


THE DIXIECRATS initiated 
the delaying operation in the 
House judiciary committee hear- 
ing on Tuesday morning. They 
prevented any action during the 
morning session. Then, shortly 
after the House convened at 


Senator James O. Eastland who 
has inaugurated so-called hearings 
whose purpose is to prevent action 
this session. The Administration 
proposals reported out by the 
House judiciary committee consist 
of ia parts: 


well be used as a precenent, ‘ 
he maintained, “Normally, 
government seizes property ae 
when there is danger that assets 
of a delinquent taxpayer may 
disappear pending final deter- 
mination of the liability. 

He added that the “press 
should let it be known that it 
will fight any singling out in- 
tended as harassment or inter- 
ference with the public right to 


a free press.” 


y: 
the effort to padlock 
the. Daily. Worker. was not. alone... 


Top Publisher Decries T-Raid on ‘Worker’ 


an attack on our right to publish. 


Even more important, # was an 


atempt to deny to the American 
people—all the people—the right 
to read publications of their 
choice. 

Our wonderful readers have 
not had this lesson lost upon 
them. If we're here today, it is 
because of their response. For 
we're still poised under the 
Damoclean sword of the Treas- 
ury Department, our checks tied 
up and under constant fear of 
having our income seized. 

- Thanks to the - Emergency 


Creation of -a commission 


noon, Rep. John Bell Williams 
(D-Miss) demanded a quorum 
call in the midst of the “consent 
calendar,” usually a routine pre- 
liminary in the session. 

He was assisted in this ma- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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the contributions it has received, 
we have kept publishing. This, 
and the massive popular reaction 
i the vicious pérformance 

the T-men, apparently mas- 
ter-minded by. _Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. 

Ore contributor to the com- 
mittee writes she agrees — 
Lamont's viewpoint and w 
to maintain her right to read 
the Daily Worker, 


Committee for a Free Press,. and... 
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Adlai Urges Ending 
Peace Enters 1956 Vote ( 


By ROB F. HALL 
SCRIPPS 


mously that American foreign policy was in a bad way and ou 
were echoing a complaint which has been broadly current in re 


ists, commentators and such 
former ambassadors as Ches- 


ter Bowles and George Ken- 
nan, that we were “losing” the 
cold war. 


“Unless we change pretty soon,” 
Kennan had said, “we must expect 
a continued tendency toward the 
reduction of our prestige and in- 
fluence throughout the world gen- 
erally.” 

Over the weekend three political 
figures with an eye on the 1956 
elections grappled with the ques- 
tion. President Eisenhower, Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver—the 
latter two aspirants for the Demo- 
cratic nommation—talked, as col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann said, 


-HOWARD news r editors meeting in Washington last week agreed unani- 
ae ght to be critically re-examined. They 
cent weeks from editors, column- 


4 
b~ 


, 


3,000 Auto Workers Make History in Capital 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


note on which Walter Reuther 
closed the four-day Seventh Edu- 
cation Conference of the United 
Automobile Workers in Washing- 
ton attended by 3,000 delegates. 
The conference was far more than 
a routine conference. It .was most 
of all a big political mobilization, 


about the same fact, that “there 


has been a great change in the 


world situation during the past 
three vears.— 


* 


a kick-off for the 1,500,000-mem- 
ber union’s campaign; a mass lob- 
by, the biggest such on_ record; 
a gigantic “orientation class” on 


LIPPMANN characterized this 
new situation as one in which the 
Truman-Eisenhower policy of mili- 
tary alliances designed to contain 
tne Soviet Union was now obvious- 
ly ineffective. Further, he said, the 
Soviet governments decision to 
“operate openly and with the me- 
thods of classic diplomacy” had 
challenged the “political predom- 
inance of the Western nations.” 

Lippmann would have put the 
case more accurately if he had said 
that the Soviet Union's drive for 
peace and trade, offering economic 
aid without strings, had stood out 
in glaringscontrast to our own poli- 
cies of military encirelement of 


_—the socialist countries in which we 


demanded all.other nations join. 
Perhaps the most fundamental 
questions about our foreign policy 
were posed by Kefauver who, in a 
speech at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles noted that “theie are 
changes stirring throughout the 


world.” 
« 


Kefauver, we must not let our 


WITH respect to the USSR, said 


ithe two 


It. was also the ovener of the 
union's celebration of its Twentieth 
anniversary. 


The delegates, elected directly 
from the locals, were pretty gen- 
erally of grass-roots level. But for 
“round tables of ten” 
clinics where they discussed issues 
and ways to develop the campaign 
and educational work, the dele- 
gates participation in the general 
isessions was limited to applauding 
and cheering. There was no ques- 
tion, however, that the delegates 
were pleased with the new breezes 
that blew from the platform. Their 
reaction often very dynamic, was 
both a measure of sentiment and 
an influence observers of both old 
parties did not ignore. 

Here are the conference high- 


lights: 


Reuther's warnings to the Demo- 


cratic leaders to stop equivocating 
on the issues and efforts. to both 


please the Dixiecrats as well as 
the people, was undoubtedly a 
surprise to the “middle-of-the- 


guard down but at the same time |roaders” who figured on labor go- 


of peaceful cooperation in the 


spirit in which they are given.” 
Yet, said Kefauver, he saw no 

signs that the Eisenhower adminis- 

tration was prepared to reach a 


ing along as it did often in the 


we must “meet all genuine offers’ 


past,. regardless of what the Dem- 
ocrats do. Reuther warned that 
labor will net “be a tail to the 
‘kite of any political party” and 
said “the Democratic Party can 
win in 1956 only as it is clearly 


settlement. “I judge this,” said the 
Tennessean, “by the fact that no 
_ precautions have been taken in 
view of the tremendous economic. 
changes which would be brought 
about by any considerable reduc- 
tion in defense spending.” 

This, he said, “leads me to the: 
inescapable conclusion that the Ad- 
ministration in Washington has no 
faith in peace and no hope of 
achieving it in its time.” 

* 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors did not refute 
Kefauver's charges. Yet it revealed 
a man torn between the necessity 
- of proposing new and more peace- 
ful measures to cope with a changed 
situation and a partisan striving to 


defend discredited policies. And 


while he boasted of the past three 
years of his administration as a 
period of great achievement, he 


and without compromise the party 


‘that demonstrates its support of 


liberalism and applies them to the 
new economic and political facts.” 

Senators Kefauver and Hum- 
phrey, and Adlai Stevenson, re- 
ected in their speeches to a con- 


the spirit of the UAW conference. 


of the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion decision and its “speedy” im 
plementation. Both received vig 
orous standing ovations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: The speeches 


level for the civil rights struggle. 
Marshall said the blatant racists. in 
the South don’t worry him as much 
‘as those in the North who seek a 
“middle” or “compromising” posi- 


: 


advanced “the cautious hope that a 
new, fruitful, peaceful era for man- 
kind may emerge from a haunted 


decade.” 


tion between compliance with the 
law and its violation. 

Lehman directed his main fire 
at the tendency to avoid contro- 


In terms of practical proposals 
it added up to little. His. ae 
aid program is still mainly military 
and restrictions still dominate the 
_ U.S, attitude toward East-West 

trade. He indicated a desire for 
| agreement to reduce armaments but 
~ he nevertheless stressed that “we 
must maintain .a collective shield. 
against agg m which is a 
_ euphemism for continued high arms 


versial issues and accept the 
taboos” that have become estab- 
lished during the thought-control 
hysteria. | 
POLITICAL ISSUES: The de- 
bate before the 3,000 delegates, 
with Senators Knowland of Cali- 
fornia and-Carl Curtis of Nebraska 


THE LABOR movement should “collectivel 
Party they “can’t have Mr. Eastland and have us at the same time,” and they are sure to lose 


and vill deserve to lose, “if they try to be ail things to all men.” 


ON THE CAMPAIGN: Walter 


io | 


siderable degree the influence of} 


‘Stevenson _was more forthright! 
than he had yet been in support! 


of Marshall and Lehman, under- 
scored by Reuther, set a higher 


for the R blicans, dramatized| 


UAW Confab Warns 


practical politics—all rolled in one. — 


Norman Matthews, v.p., Walter Reuther, president, and Emil 


Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 


|Knowland and Curtis gave the un- 
varnished big business view on 
all questions. Humphrey and Ke- 
fauver probably reflected the most 
liberal view on the Democratic; 
side, favoring almost the entire 
legislative rogram of labor. The 
debate il 

questioning of the four, set an ex- 
ample of the way the union can, 
bring issues into the eampaig 


i 
‘The tactic will. undoubtedly be 
carried to the locals. : | 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS : 
Kefauver spoke much in the spirit 
of the anti-monopoly populists of: 
the eighties. | | 

He received explosive applause 
as he called for a congressional 
investigation of auto profits and 


Stevenson suggested that in some 
years automation will so reduce 
the work force that either a 30- 
hour week or a much higher liv- 
ing standards will be the alterna- 
‘tive. | 

Reuther pointing to the 120,000, 
already laid off in auto, welcomed 


the industry the union will not 
long tolerate scheduling of pro- 
duction that brings periodic mass 
layoffs. He, spoke of the next big 
goal, the shorter work-week. and 
higher wages to meet the problem 
of automation. Observing that the 
|Democrats are committed to a 
New Deal-Fair Deal concept, Reu-' 


* tell the leaders of the Sieeasiatal 


later an evening of} 


approach is needed shifting main 
lemphasis from the military aspect 


a eondition of survival.” 
the Kefauver preposal and warned |} 


“we must test the genuineness of 


program. 


> | 


) 
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United Auto Workers. | 
ther said: | 

“We need to take these con- 
cepts and preject them into the} 
future. We can’t take them as they 


mation and give 
meaning .. .” 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS:| 


Originally plans called for a report} 
by Reuther on his trip to India.} 
as spoke cone ten minutes on} 
that in his summary  speech.| 
Foreign policy on the whole was. 
practically ignored by Kefauver! 
and Stevenson. | 

Reuther said his trip to India 
reaffirmed his view that a new} 


to economic aid of underdeveloped 
countries and the recognition that/ 
the “h-bomb which we and the’ 
Russians have, now makes peace 


He said “we can preserve human} 
values only if we can preserve 
peace.” 

A program on foreign policy} 
presented to the delegates says. 


the new Russian line” and called 
for east-west cooperation through 
the U.N. on the economic -" 


. 
, : 
» 
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By Labor Research Assn. 


THIS May Day workers 
celebrate their victories in 
reducing world tensions. 
The improved outlook puts 
East-West trade high on the 

. England is excited by 
the trade possibilities following 
the “B & K” visit. The Soviet 
view, emphasized by Mikoyan, 
is that “lasting peaceful co-exis- 
tence is inconceivable without 

East-West trade is growing in 
‘all directions. Our | neighbor 
Canada recently joined with 
enormous wheat sales. But in our 
country, Senators McClellan and 
McCarthy snipe at the adminis-' 
tration for not being tough 
enough. And Commerce Secre- 


- tary. Weeks .assures them he 


makes no concessions not forced 
by worid pressures. 

Our trade with socialist coun- 
tries remains a trickle. This is a 
serious lag, in view of the slump. 
in farm equipment and autos, the 
farm surpluses, the growing con- 
cern about the shakiness of the 


- economy generally. 


Politics aside, can East-West 
trade keep factories running, can 


ag many jobs, can it con- 


substantially to cushion- 

an economic crisis? Many 
doubt it, including some progres- 
sives. Let's take up their argu- 
1. Socialist countries have 
little to sell in exchange, owing 
to economic weakness—This old 
chestnut: of the reactionary press 
has been éxploded by the sweep- 
ing growth of socialist economy, 
its proven ability to provide a 
wide range of goods, for ex- 
ample, the estimated half billion 


~ 


i do in Soviet industrial sup- 


and technical assistance 
countries of Asia and the $5 
lion committed for the peoples 
democracies of Eastern Europe. 
(See our May Economic Notes 
or details of the $10 billion ex- 
ports of the -socialist group of 
countries). 

2. The socialist countries are. 
after self-sufficiency. They will 
buy only prototypes, then build 
their own at the expense of East- 
West trade. 

THUS ar 
socialist 


* 

nt is belied by 

statements, by 
a he 

ports, by their long-term ‘buy- 


- logical fer socialist countries to 


MULTIPLY imports from 


go 
| talist eountries, rapidly, and for 


| to. come. Capital invest- 
ment is the key to the unsur- 
passed growth rate of socialist 


(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN UL 


THE 29-MEMBER executive 
council of the AFL-CIO will 
hold .a crucial special session in 
Washington this Tuesday, May 
1, when it will take up the 
merged labor ongateation re- 
lation with one of its biggest af- 
filiates, the Teamsters. At issue 
is the Teamsters mutual aid pact 
with the International Longshore- 
men's Association, e as 
racketeer-dominated m_ the 
AFL in 1953. Pf 


STEELWORKERS president 
David McDonald, in a speech in | 
Gary, Ind., said his union ex- 
pects to win in 1956 a “substan- 
tial” wage boost, a teed 


_ ACoptinued.on; Page 13) :, 
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ABOR AFFAIRS 


AFTER 12 whirlwind days in 
India as guest of its principal la- 
bor federation, UAW president 
Walter Reuther returned to De- | 
troit to find over 120,000 union 
members laid off. He declared 
this unemployment would be his 
first concern ay on the job. 


THE MACY strike victory in 
New York comes as a jolt to the 
nation’s retail industry, - fearful 
of AFL-CIO organizing plans 
among these unorganized work- 
ers. The 8,000 unionized work- 
ers of the country’s largest and 


~ 


increases and other 

‘set the company back on ‘its 

union-busting heels, 
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Act on Deportations — 


_ DETROIT—The.U..S: Immigra- 
tion Service is pressing for swift 
action in deportation cases now 
aoe federa gegen bs aa 

ent purpose is to hurry thro 

all legal hurdles in order to clear 
ay to deport its present vic- 
and terrorize larger sections 
of foreign-born, before any 
changes are made in the Walter- 
McCarran Law (see below). 

After a delay of a year and five 
months, a hearing was scheduled 
for this past Wednesday before 
Federal Judge Ralph A. Freeman 
in the case of Mrs. Peggy Well- 
man. Mrs. Wellman’s attorney, 
_ George W. Crockett Jr., had enter- 

an injunction proceeding 
charging insufficient proof and 
evidence and lack of due process 
_by the Immigration Service in her 
_case. This proceeding until now 
has prevented her deportation to 

Canada, originally scheduled for 
November 2, 1954. ~ 


the 
tim 


, Similarly Fred Williams, former) of the repeal movement against the 
business agent of UAW Local 208, Walter McCarran Act. 


Court to 


was ordered to appear before 


Federal.Judge Thomas Thornton 
on April 23; in regard to his 
threatened. deportation to Wales. 
: Saul Grossman, secretary of the 


Michigan Committee for Protec- 


tion of Foreign Born, said that 


these and other men and women 
not “alien” to America—they have 


lives, have raised families, bought 
homes and many of them are ac- 
tive trade unionists. 


He cited the case of Mrs. Well- 


man, who was brought here as a 
infant, as being a particular brutal 
example of “Deportation Hysteria”. 
Here the Immigration department 
cold-bloodedly proceeds with try- 
ing to deport her, while the Justice 
Department waits to jail her hus- 
band under an:equally fascist-like 
law, the Smith’ Act. 


Grossman urged a stepping up 


) 


lived here most of their adult 


NEW IMMIGRATION BILL 


DETROIT, — U.S. Senator Pat McNamara and Congressman 


Charles Diggs, Jr., have joined in spommoring new legislation design- 
ed to wipe out the fascist-like Walter McCarran Law. 


‘ 


WALTER-McCARRAN LAW 
- Hearing officials appointed 
and controlled by the Attorney 
General. Hearings biased and 
unfair. 
e 

Citizenship can be revoked 
for “concealment of material 
fact” or “wilfull misrepresenta- 
tion” at time of naturalization, 
mo matter how long -ago; resi- 
dence abroad; coatempt of Con- 
gress within 10 years; or joining 
a proscribed organization with- 
in five years after becoming a 
citizen. | 

No statute of limitations on 
deportation or denaturalization. 


Racist aad discriminatory An- 
nual Immigatien Quota Laws 
based on 1920 census. Immigra- 
tien based on countries, with 

| distributed to favor white, 
_ Protestant, Anglo-Saxon immi- 
gration. 


McNAMARA-BIGGS BILL 1206 

‘All hearings to be held in ac- 
cordance with provisions of Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. Pos- 
sibility for fair hearings..greater. 


Citizenship can be revoked -if 
obtained by fraud or illegal pro- 
curement. Could not be revoked 
tor residence abroad. 

After 10 years citizenship can- 
net be revoked, No non-citizen 
could be deported on any 
grounds if admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence 
before the age of 14; or has lived 
in the United States for 20 years 
or more, | 

Proposes Unified Quota Sys- 
tem based on 1950 census. Im- 
migration based on ‘categories 
rather than by country. Minimum 
and maximum percentages set 
equally for all countries. Elim- 


inates racist diserimination. 
© 


We urge our readers and friends to do the following: 

1. Write te Senator McNamara and Senater Charles Potter, 
urge them to call on the Senate Judiciary Committee to repert out a 
bill repealing the Walter-McCarran Act. 


2. Write your Congressman. 


titien for H. R. 501 (the Anfuso Bill, which is 


Diggs Bill). 
3: Get 

to elect a de 

Act, called by 


Ask him to sign the discharge pe- 
like the McNamara- 


our organization, group, community, church, union 
ate to the conference against the Walter-MeCarran 
_Michigan Committee 


Protection of the Foreign 


Born, to be held at Freedom Halil, UAW Local 351, 6381 Chene 


Street, Sunday, May 15. 


SOME GRIM STATISTICS 


DETROIT. — The stockpile of 
unsold 1956 cars was 896,077 as 
of April 1, Autemotive News re-| 
ported only a taken drop from the 


IN MEMORIAM 


Berry Blassingame 


His fighting example 
lives on 


Elsie, Jack, Nancy and 
Catharine. White. 


all-time high of March 1 which 
was 903,789. 

Unemployment in Michigan -is 
now at 185,0000, a jump of 16,000 


in the last two weeks of March. 
The 185,000 is 6.6 percent of the 
state's labor force. This marks the 


| 


highest unemployment since the 


}economic recession in 1954 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 


J - Phone: WO 4-9015. 


‘ de the same or better wed be 


Latest News, Pamphlets, Newspapers 


reporting on 


20th Congress, CPUSSR 


- BERENSON BOOK STORE 


ee 2419 Grand River, .Room . Detroit. 


threatened with deportation are) 


| 


eased the job 


ifor jobs and‘ peace. The demand 
for the shorter work week withi}} 
present wage levels is already the} 

}UAW’'s No. 1 bargaining demand. |}}- - 


Blast Hubbard — 


DETROIT.—The elaim by May-| 


or Orville Hubbard of Dearborn} 
that he is for segregation brought 
a blast from Emil. Mazey, UAW 
secretary-treasurer, who character- 
ized Hubbard as having the same} 
fascist, dictatorial ideas as the late: 
Henry Ford 1. 

The Right Rev. Richard $. Em- 
rich of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Michigan called upon “every. pastor 
and Christian” to oppose Hubbard 
for his espousa! of segregation. 

Hubbard boasted in a recent in- 
terview with the Montgomery Ad- 
vertizer of Alabama that no Ne- 
groes lived in Dearborn, that if the 
NAACP came to see him “he 
would kick them to hell out” and 
that he was for “complete segrega 
tion, one million percent, on all 
levels.” 

Mazey said that labor and its 
friends and members in Dearborn 
should see that Dearborn is made 
part of the. United States and that 
the Bill of Rights applies there. 
He suggested in a s h before 
1,200 UAW members at Local 212 
hall on April 18 “that our fellow 
citizens demonstrate to Hubbard, 
like we did to Ford, that Dearborn 
is a part of the U.S.A.” 


GANLEY 
(Continued from Page 16) 


the factories in Flint. The high) 
production kept the April 1 new) 
car inveritory at 896,007 com- 
pared to 643,538 a year ago. 

The small supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits will not reverse 
this unhealthy trend in the aute 
economy. Acting on the unem- 
ployment problem requires much. 
more than this. 

ON HIS RETURN from India 
President Reuther also called fer a 
reevaluation of our foreign policy 
in Asia. “Asia is where you have 
to win battles in the rice fields, 
not the battlefields,” said Reuther. 

It's not accidental to talk about 
aute layeffs and foreign policy at 
the same time. In Ow changed 
world these items are inseparable 
twins. The battlefield read has not 

problems. The peace- 
ful ricefield road could at least 
eushien the economic shock. For- 
eign economic aid without strings 
is one branch of this read. 

For the past year president 
Reuther has urged that we enter 
into-a contest of positive values. 
with the Soviet Union, rather than 
the unworkable contest of negative 
values such as the arms race with 
its H-bombs and rockets, The 

“positive values” accerding to 
Reuther is who ean de the most 
towards advancing the cause of 
human -betterment. 

I'm all for this peaceful contest 
between our country and Socialist 
Russia. We might start. with Burma 
‘where the Soviets allotted $5 mil- 
lion for autos, trueks and con- 
struction equipment and where 
they swapped capital goods for 
Burmese surphis rice. If we could 


thereby increasing the available, 
amount of jobs for American atuo 
workers and machine builders. But 
if we are to do as good or better 
we have to curb. and eventually 
defeat our monopolists’ drive for 
maximum profits through militari- 
zation and war. The Burmese want 
no part of this. 

The ricefield road goes beyond 
foreign aid. Fred Kugler, writing 
in the Chrysler UAW Lacal 230 
paper in California wants to in- 
crease auto jobs by increasing con- 
sumer buying power. Among other 
things he proposes: 

1) If an international disarma- 
ment agreement could be reached 
it will make possible tax reduc- 
tions in the lower income brackets. 

2) As international tensions ease. 
and defense spending drops we 
can put the unemployed to work 
on flood control, schools, libraries 
and roads. 

3) We can decrease the work 
‘week and keep the present wage 
level, 


| These are simultaneous demands 


Will the May 24-25 UAW-GM 


|Council session. 


©. 
»| “start this eampaign now, just li 
Lshit did for C eS 


According to the Pittsburgh Courier, Johnson was arrested 


- complaint of a cab driver to whem Johnson had 


full fare after being taken beyend his destination. 


was unconscious, 
night in jail, and was declared 
next morning. 


beaten by cops four times, has his 
knocked ious, 


in the stomach. He spent 
“not guilty” in Recorders 


* 


GENERAL MOTORS” first 
after taxes amounted to $283 
Uncle Sam for war materials. 


arter “earnings” (read profits) 


u 
mnillion. Four percent came from 


* 
THERE ARE 350,000 unregistered voters in Wayne County, 
says the CIO, as it urges all labor papers and unions to get their 


members registered. All persons 


who haven't voted or who have 


moved since Jan. 1, 1954, must register. Detroiters can registe 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. at City Hall. ; 
* 


DESPITE ALL THE shouting by factional union splitter 


Homer Martin that the. CIO is 


out to “capture” the farmers for 


1956, Gus-Scholle, state CIO prexy, couldn't get anyone to debate 


with him. the other week up at 


Bad Axe, Mich., on the subject, 


“Should farmers align themselves politically with Industry or 


Labor?” 


* 
USED CAR SALES picking up, with prices down. Sales of 


new cars slipping constantly. 


* 


UNION ORGANIZATION 


among car salesmen proceeding 


swiftly despite all rumors to the contrary. The Teamsters Union 
which is doing the organizing is proposing (1) maximum _10-hour 
working day. (2) No work on Sundays. (3) Commissions of 3 per- 
cent on all gress sales before trade or $400 a month and (4) 30 
days notice before layoff of a salesman. The union just won nine 


dorsed the candidacy of State Sena- 


the Democratic tieket in 


Congressman T. Machrowicz. : 


that the UAW 


NLRB elections. 


* 


ago. 


AUTO PRODUCTION down 50,000 cars a week from a year 


"7 | 
REP. DON HAYWORTH ef Flint-Lansing should listen to 
Emil Mazey’s speeches against sending troops abroad to die in 
foreign iands. Mazey proposes our troops go inte the South and 
protect civil rights. Hayworth proposes sending military aid to 
Vietnam to train 200,000 troops ~ “fight Communism.” 


QUOTE: The auto industry 
of domestic workers in Detroit. 


join daily lineups at unemployment 


slowdown swells the big surplus 
Wives ef unemployed workers 
agencies to apply for jobs as 


domestics. One agency estimates it has 3@ applicants for -every 
opening. Wall Street Journal, March 22, 1956. 
* 


THE SQUARE D COMPANY which, ‘during the militant 
strike led by VE and backed by the UAW, cried that the wie 


was “puttitig it out of business” 
lien in profits for 1955. 


NEWSPAPER ROW talking 


about General 
a dummy target, with the Eisexhower | 


now reports # madé some $8 mil- 


eg ne 


* 


a fake suit by its anti-trust division. The anti-monepoly suit agamst 


GM would die after the elections. Trick is to say, 
Big Business Administration, see, 
* 


“We ame no 


MAYOR COBO is about te launch “Clean-Up, Paint-Up Week.” 
Will the eity instruet the big real estate companies to clean-up, 
paint-up the horrible slums of Detroit? 

* 


LEADERS OF THE UAW will meet in 
with leaders of the National Farmers Ox 


ization. NFO was es- 


tablished last September, has nwshroomed te a membership of 
125,080, and may. affiliate with the AFL-CIO. 
sg 


ONLY 14 MEMBERS of the Society of Skilled Trades are 
said to have attended the meeting which elected its “national pres- 
ident.” When UAW stall member Hank Westen sought to rae 


this at a Flint meeting of the Society, he was ejected. 


Diggs, Sr. Backs Sen. Brown 
For Congress in First CD. 


DETROIT.--Former State Sena-} 


ter Charles Diggs, Sr., has en- 


tor Cora Brown for Congress on 
First 
District Detroit. Her opponent is 


Diggs said: 

“The reason I am for Senator 
Cora Brown for Congress is not 
because I happen to be of the same 
race, but because she has proven 
herself an able legislator, one of 
the most intelligent that we ever 
had in the Michigan Senate and 
she will take care of the interests. 


— 


Diggs’ soa, the Congressman, 
was quoted by the Detroit Times 


las being “neutral” on the election 


in the First, Diggs, Sr., said: “I am 
emphatically net neutral.” — 


License Law Helps 
Enforce Civil Rights 

+ LANSING. — The Diggs Civil 
Rights law has been strengthened 
by the legislative efforts of State 
Senator Cora Brown who spor- 
sored and got passed additional 
measures against those who dis- 
criminate. | 

| ‘The new law allows judges to 


of all the people of her district and 
will not be taken in by those who 
do not practice democracy or our 
way of life.” 


revoke the licenses of business es- 
 bobsiahnnets which refuse to serve 
‘or give accommodations because of 
race er religion. 


a ae 
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DETROIT-—To the tune of 
thunderous applause, Emil Mazey, 
UAW International Secretary 
Treasurer, told 1200 union mem- 
bers at a civil rights rally here that 
President Eisenhower should use 
troops to protect the rights of the 
Negro people in the South instead 
of sending troops to die in Korea 
and other parts of the world. 

“Let the President use some of 
the tactics he used as a general 
and give Brownell a direct order to 
protect the Negro people’s rights,” 
Mazey said, 

Mazey said there had been no 
action by Congress to end segre- 
gation and decried the disgusting 
spectacle of White Citizens Coun- 
cil leader U. S. Senator Eastland 
being named chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and head 
of the Internal Security Committee. 

“That,” said Mazey, “is like put-' 
ting the fox in the henhouse.” 

Mazey scornfully ripped to 
picces the exponents of gradualism 
ancl President Eisenhower's study 
commission. On gradualism, he 
said: “Its been 93 years since the 
imancipation Proclamation. How 
mitch slower do they want us to 
gor 

He said that President Eisen- 
hower should enforce the Consti- 
tution and that’s what the issue is, 
not another study commission. 


“Law and order, he said, “have 
broken down. The Supreme Court 
decision on desgregation is being 
met with violence. People are be- 
ing killed. Economic boycotts are 
in eftect against Negro citizens”. 

This Mazey declared is being 
carried out by the White Citizens 
Councils, the more dangerous. 1956 
version of the Ku Klux Klan. They 
are. mere dangerous he said, be- 
cause their a are not -cevered 
with sheets, but are. péople like) 
Senator Eastland, Congressmen, 
sheriffs, prosecutors, 


“ 


civil rights, 


Also they are more 
dangerous because they sponsor 
right to work” laws, laws against 
little Taft Hartley 


Acts. 
“It will take all the organized 


lators, Governors of states, Mayors; trade union movement in America 
of cities. 


can give to wipe out these home- 
grown fascists,” he said. He 
reiterated that labor must unite 


A - ot 
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with the Negro people and all 
democratic forces tq defeat this 
fascist like wave of reaction. 


DETROIT-—E. _ Daniel Nixon, | 
secretary of the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, brought a 


great audience of UAW members| 
here to their feet in a cheeri 

ovation as he told of how “we will 
walk forever until we beat. Jim- 
crow on the buses in Montgomery, 


Alabama.” 

He told how-for years members| 
of organized labor like himself (he| 
is former president ~of the AFL 
Sleeping Car Porters Tocal in) 
Montgomery) had fought Jimcrow 
without being able to mobilize the 
thousands who now have joined in 
that fight. 

“When they jailed and _ fined 
Mrs. Parks,” he said, “that’s when 
I got on: the phone and called 280 
people and we went into action— 
that was how it started.” He said 
that labor, the Negro churches, 
some whites, the NAACP are now 
together in the fight backing up 
the 93 indicted for refusing to ride 
in Jimcrow buses. 

He told of how 300 cars are now 
in a motor pool being used every 
day to transport the old, aged, sick, 
while: thousands walk, It _ costs 
$14,000 a. month le said-.to.serv-. 
ice-and run the motorcade. 

“A win for us,” he said, “will 


State legis-'mean a victory for people all ever money. 


UAW Rally Cheers 
Montgomery Leader 


the world, fighting for their free- 
dom,” 

Norm Matthews, UAW vice 
president and chairman of the huge. 
rally said that resolutions are not 
enough in this picture, that every- 
one who doesn't give has to ex- 
amine his or her conscience, go 
back to their local unions and go 
to work, raising money, lodging 
protests. 

Ken Morris, UAW Regional Di-; 
rector, who along with his co- 
director, George Morelli, sponsor- 
ed the rally which had been pro- 
posed by Local 212, led off a col- 
lection for the bus boycotters. 


Mazey gave $500 from the In- 
ternational Union; Ted Morgan, 
UAW No, 7, turned in $481 most- 
ly trom a collection taken at the 
Chrysler plant gate and pledged 
$500 a month; Pat Caruso, presi- 
dent of Local 212, gave a check 
of $500 from the local and $110 
collected by the second shift at 
Mack plant; John Reynolds, presi- 
dent Local 208 gave $379 from his 
local and pledged $100 a month; 
local 410. is going to give $400 a 
month, The International Union 
has sent a letter to over 1000 Jo- 
cals - calling. for- support to the 
Montgomery boycotters and ‘tell- 
ing the locals where to send 


Nelson Decision Cripples Trucks Act; But 
Lawyers Warn of Other Perils to Rights 


DETROIT. — The continuing 
fight tor civil liberties. was empha- 
sized by a mass meeting here last 


Friday celebrating the Supreme 
Court's decision in the ‘Steve Nel-' 


son case which—as State Attorney, 


Ceneral Thomas Kavanagh has 
admitted — virtually cancels the 
Trucks Act. 

Speaking for the officers of the 
Citizens Committee against the 
Trucks Law, which sponsored the| 
rally at the Unitarian-Universalist 
called for 


Church, Ernest Mazey 


a unified fight on a national scale| 


tinue their work until the: Trucks’ 


battles waged in behalf of. the 


made in the U.S. 


pit 
i Wisze: 


against the Smith, McCarran and 
Communist Control Laws. On his 
suggestion, the audience instruct- 
ed the Committee's officers to con- 


velopments. in the civil liberties’ 
climate since 1952 as “peripheral” | 
and “procedural.” While misuse 
of the “security” program, of the 
Attorney General's - “subversive” 
list, etc., has fallen iato disfavor, 
he said, their reactionary essence 
remains intact. 

The Supreme Couri's decision 
invalidating Pennsylvania’s sedition| 
law (and by inference such Jaws 


in other states and territories) was-ommittee Chairman Rev. I. Paul 


based not on the Bill of Rights, 
he pointed out, but on the fed- 
eral government's priority in the 
field of “subversion” and “sedi- 
tion.” Thus he foresaw the dan- 
ger that the Court may uphold the 
McCarran Act. . 

Attorney Norris is representing 


declared, nor can ideas be jailed, 


world cannot be so classified, he 


as Justice Jackson admitted in his: 
opinion in the Dennis case. He 
added humorously that as a pa- 
triot he could not believe in Rus- 
sian domination because American 
Communists—like everything else 
American—must by definition be 
the very best in the world. 

The meeting was chaired by 


Taylor, and the audience was wel- 
comed warmly to the church by) 
Rev. Tracy Pullman. 


a 


cals is that the UAW GM Dept. 
will limit the Council sessions to 
explaining’ how the SUB plan, ef- 
fective in June, works. But these 
IGM locals say that important as 
this item is there are other mid- 
contract problems also requiring CM workers laid off corporation- 
consideration. | 

Council should consider the pro-) 
posal af administration-supported 
| Pat Caruso, president, Briggs Lo- 
eal 212, that the UAW starts its 
drive for shorter hours - without LS I 
wage reduction now,: just liké it) automation is. responsible for some 
did ow the GAW campaign. ~ They. 
say the GM-UAW delegates work-| 
ing inthe “biggest, :richest, prof-| 
iteering monopoly are the logical 
initiators of this good deed for 
America. 


at the top of the industry s com- 
petitive race, aided by automation 
and | 
out 1,094,000 vehicles in the first: 
quarter of this. year, less than one- 
halt of one percent below the rec- 
ord 1955 first 
didn't stop layoffs ‘from the GM',-. ae d greater 
Southgate plant in California to! higher living standards and gr 


Will GM Council Tackle 


Unemployment Issue? 


By NAT GANLEY | 


Even GM Is 


Will "UAW president . Walter | 


Reuther’s promise to act on the ae oe 

unemployment problem in the auto W ow Fuit by 
industry find reflection in the May 
24-25 UAW National GM Council 


Layolfs 
-FLINT.—Twenty percent of the 

7 26,000 Buick workers were expect- 
Re — India press ed to have been laid off by this 
expressed _con-| Week, according te UAW. Local 
cern over 399 vice president Claude Work- 
120,000 jobless man. Almost 1,000 were expected 

fees auto workers! ty get the dreaded notice at Fisher 
: owring pe “|I, while a projected layoff of two 
inde should sl for three hundred in the Chevrot 
seasonally Assembly might be doubled or 

| tripled. ; 


boii: rising. ae 
The talk around some GM lo-|  4¢ 9 time when the Spring “sea- 
sonal upturn” is due, the second 
shift at Buick was dropping from 
a rate-of 202 carson two lines to 
65 cars on one line. 
On the basis of Flint experience, 
there may be as many as 30,000 


sessions? 
On his return 


They believe the! wide. 


* + 


AT. FISHER I, according to 
Martin “Seotty Nolan, editor of 
‘UAW Lecal 581’s Fisher Flashes, 


‘loss of jobs, as-on the -floor ,pan 
line ini-the. Press Room. wher two — 
‘men now turn out the production 
of 14. The threat of automation, 
Nolan charges, is used to “goad” 
While the auto layoffs are not as the worker into. “making an extra. 


* 


drastic in GM as in Chrysler and effort or lose his job.” 
the 
weekly pay check compared with 
last year has hit auto workers i 
all 
weekly pay check took another pulous employers who will use. it 


drop from 40.5 hours in February), ¢ 
‘| to further their own ends... . Au- 
to 40.3 hours in March. These : 


workers want their shorter hours! 
without wage reductions. 


the 


shorter | “Automation is not only. becom- 


‘ing a means of eliminating work- 
ers,” he writes. “It is also a devil- 
‘ish weapon in the hands of unscru- 


independents, 


corporations. The average 


tomation can become one of the 
world’s greatest. boons or if’ can 
mean the destruction of the work- 
ing people. Which will it be?” 
(Editorial note: We refer Brother 
ee ‘Nolan for a short-term answer to 
Sup, pumped the UAW’s central emphasis for 
1957 on the shorter work week 


without reduction in pay; and for 
a long-term answer to the way au- 
|tomation, under socialism, leads to 


The GM giant, keeping himself. 


increased 


uarter. But this 


Teisure, and never to the hopeless- 
ness of unemployment). 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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“Celebrate 70th Anniversary MAY DAY’ — 1886-1956 
International Labor Holiday— Bern in the Fight for 3-Hr. Day 


Act is finally voided officially, and|teachers dismissed by the Detroit 
then to dissolye and turn over thejand River Rouge Boards of Edu- 
Committee's remaining assets to cation partly on the basis of the 


osterAr seewy . Se : 


the Detroit American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 3 

Attorney Ernest Goodman re-’ 
called the hysteria prevalent four’ 
years ago which made possible the 
unanimous passage of the Trucks 
Act and its approval by the Gov- 
ernor as an “emergency” measure 
against an “imminent danger of 
insurrection in the state.” Al- 
theugh the law has-been inopera- 
tive ever since, thanks to legal 


Communist Party, Goodman noted 
wryly that the stsate has not yet. 
been overthrown. ° 

He warned against iy in | 
dence that the State Supreme 


ty 


Law, and Saeee | Sterts pen 
ae in pngress to okay 
Harold. Norris: charac-). 


Board member 


Trucks Act clause requiring dis- 
missal of public employes who in- 
voke the Fifth Amendment. He 


felt that their appeal — now spon-| | 


sored by the ACLU- and pending 
before the State Supreme Court— 
is strengthened by the Nelson de- 


cision. 
Attorney G. Leslie Field, a 
of the Detroit: 
ACLU, tore into the 
Communism is a “criminal con- 
spiracy. This concept underlies 
the Trucks Act and the federal 
Smith, McCarran and Communist 


idea - that |f 


DEDICATED TO 


Michigan’s first Smith 


$119 Fenkell. 


Control laws. He said the Nelson: 


decision was not merely a juri- 
dical question, -but was ‘alited to 
| political stature international- 
to the faulty concept that the 
| Party is such a con- 


% - 


MAY DAY FESTIVAL 


PEACE, SECURITY, EQUALITY, DEFENSE 


OF CONSTITUTION, BILL OF RIGHTS 
Speaker: CARL WINTER | 


Act victim. Member National Comm. Communist Party 


QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD: Got a question on the. 20th Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union? Send it to thay celebration, Sunday, May 6, 2:30 p-m., 
1, and hear Carl Winter's reply at the May. De Michiang Worker, 2419 Grand River, Detroit 


Place: Parkside Hall, 3119 Fenkell 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


And Now, the 
-6-Hour Day 


By, JOSEPH NORTH 

IT WILL be exhilarating 
to see, on the television, or 
in the photographs of the 
newspapers, the millions of 


the world who will march 
this May Day, 
that day of in- 
¢ ternational la- 
_ “= bor that was 
<a bom in _ these 
© §tates. 
a of # This day 
a they will wind 
--», through the 
im streets of the 
> world, ban- 
oT ners aloft, ex- 
alted by the belief that the world 
and all its children will not per- 
ish in the thermonuclear flame. 

And always, on this day, I 
cannot help thinking of Mrs. 
Lucy Parsons; with her stern, 
beautiful Indian face, the widow 
of the man who died on the Chi- 
cago gallows because he inspir- 
ed the nation-wide upsurge for 
the eight-hour day. I knew her: 
she lived on in the 30s, though 
fate had widowed her back in 
1886. 

“Clear my name,” her hus- 
band had said to her in his last 
words: she promised, and re- 
mained faithfal to that promise. 


I THINK of her, from those 
days of the early 30s when she 


would come to New York to - 


volunteer her aid, for all men be- 
hind bars, a selfless, noble wo- 
man, unafraid and bright-eyed, 
who walked straight and bold 
through the decades, She lived 
to see history clear Parsons’ 
name, and she had done what 
she could ‘to nudge history on. 

Always I remember her, when 
the singing thousands came into 
Union Square Erpugpent all the 
May Days I marched, and some- 
how: I always identified her 
spirit that I remembered so 
vividly with the newly-green 
buds on the trees in Union 
Square, 

She is, to me, somehow, the 
eternal spirit of May Day, as 
American as Hiawatha, as Amer- 
ican as the cry for the eight- 
hour day that was first heard 
here and that echoed through- 
out ‘the world. 


I see her as a symbol of la- | 


bor, a link in my own life-time 
with the men and women of 
1886, and I have my pride in 
wo known her and talked 
with her, and heard her stories 
of Albert Parsons and his times. 

I shall think of her again 
when we meet this commemora- 


tion. of May Day, for she, like 
3 " (Continued on Page 18). : 
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Dixiecrats Foiled, 
House Unit Okays 
Civil Rights Bill 


The Werker Waskington Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — The House Judiciary 


committee last week 


reported out the Ad- 


ministration civil rights program, thus giving 


a serious rebuff to the attempts of House Dixiecrats to 


prevent any action. 


While the Dixiecrats feverishly set up stumbling blocks 


and booby traps to delay action 
in both House and’ Senate 735 
leaders from organizations rep- 
resenting 12 million Negroes, has 
called for a stepped-up campaign 
for the enactment of civil rights 
legislation at this session: A spe- 
cial committee was established 
to mobilize “moral and financial 
weight” behind the campaign. 

The conference went on rec- 
ord against the Negro people 
committing themselves to any 
political party in the presidentiat 
elections. The leaders, headed by 
A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, urged that candi- 
dates be judged on the basis of 
their position on civil rights, and 
the two parties be judged on the 
basis of their record in Congress 
and the civil rights planks in 
their platforms. 

Next step in the legislative 
channel is, the House rules com- 
mittee chaired by Rep, Howard 
Smith (D-Va), 

In the Senate the delaying op- 
eration is being master-minded by 


Senator James O. Eastland who 


has inaugurated so-called hearings 
whose purpose is to prevent action 
this session. The Administration 
proposals reported 


of four parts: 


out by the 
House judiciary committee consist 


1. Creation of a commission 


on civil rights in. the - executive 
branch of.the government. 

2. -Authorizes an additional at- 
torney general in the Department 
ot Justice to head up a’ civil rights 
division. | 

3. Authorizes the attorney gen- 
eral to. institute civil action or 
seek an injunction against anyone 
depriving another of civil rights. 

4. Attorney general may insti- 
tute a civil action or seek an in- 
junction against anyone depriving 
another of the right to vote. The 
U.S. district courts would have 
jurisdiction wnder this point and 
point 3. 

The House judiciary action elim- 
inated all other proposals incor- 
porated in the original Celler bill, 
inchiding those whoch provided 

sharp penalties against anyone vio- 

lating the civil rights statutes. 
THE DIXIECRATS initiated 

the. delaying operation in the 

House judiciary committee hear- 

ing on Tuesday morning. . They 

prevented any action during the 
morning session, Then, shortly 
alter the House convened at 
-noon, Rep. John Bell Williams 

(D-Miss) demanded a quorum 

call in the midst of the “consent 

calendar,” usually a routine pre- 
liminary in the session. 


He was assisted in this ma- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Top Publisher Decries T-Raid on ‘Worker’ 


CONTINUED newspaper con- 
cern over the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s efforts to padlock The 
Worker was expressed at the 
convention this week of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Richard W. Slocum, president 
of the ANPA, said in his speech 
that the T-men’s procedure “de- 
mands critical scrutiny,” He 
made the point that some might 
want to pass over the “incident” 

use a “Communist news- 
paper” is involved, 

But an act looked at lightly 

which violates a safeguard can 


well be used as a precedent,” 
he maintained, “Normally, 4 
government seizes property only 
when there is danger that assets 


- of a delinquent taxpayer may 


disappear pending final deter- 
mination of the liability. 

He added that the “press 
should let it be known that it 
will fight any singling out in- 
tended as harassment Or inter- 
ference with the public right to 
a free press,” 

Corliss Lamont, philosopher 
and writer recently made the 
wy that the effort to padlock 
e Daily Worker was not alone 


an attack on our right to publish. 
Even more important, it was an 
atempt to deny to the American 
people—all the people—the right 
to read publications of their 
choice. 

Our wonderful readers have 
not had this lesson lost upon 
them. If we're here today, it is 
because of their response, For 
we're still poised under the 
Damoclean sword of the Treas- 
ury Department, our checks tied 
up and under constant fear of 
having our income seized. 

Thanks to the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press, and 


the contributions it has received, 
we have kept publishing. This, 
and the massive popular reaction 
against the vicious performance 
. the T-men, apparently mas- 
ter-minded by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, 

One contributor to the com- 
mittee writes she agrees with 
Lamont's viewpoint and wants 
to maintain her right to read 
the Daily Worker. 

An Irishman sends $20 given 

business 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Adlai Urges Ending Bomb Tests as 
_ Peace Enters 1956 Vote Campaign 


By ROB F. HALL | 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD newspaper editors meeting in Washington last week agreed unani- 
mously that American foreign policy was in a bad way and ought to be critically re-examined. They 
were echoing a complaint which has been broadly current in recent weeks from editors, column- 
ists, commentators and such! : oa —- | 


3 : 
former ambassadors as Ches-|3,000 Auto Workers Make History in Capital 


‘UAW Confab Warns Democrats 


nan, that we were “losing” thé 
— cold war. | 
“Unless we change pretty soon,” 
enn , * fee xpect 
Kennan had said, “we must expe By CEORCE MORRIS | 
THE LABOR movement should “collectively” tell the leaders of the Democratic 
Party they “can’t have Mr. Eastland and have us at the same time,” and they are sure to lose 
and will deserve to lose, “if they try to be all things to all men.” That was the emphatic 


I | ad 
; ** ++ hpaibhie ts vim * ie ** . . > : " 


By Labor Research Assn. 


THIS May Day workers 
celebrate their victories in 
reducing world tensions. 
The improved outlook puts 
East-West trade high on the 
agenda. England is excited by 
the trade possibilities following 
the “B & K” visit. The Soyiet 
view, emphasized by Mikoyan, 
is that “lasting peaceful co-exis- 
tence is inconceivable without 
trade.” 

East-West trade is growing in 
all directions. Our neighbor 
(Canada recently joined with 

enormous wheat sales. But in our 
country, Senators McClellan and 
. McCarthy snipe at the adminis-_ 
tration for not being tough 
enough. And Commerce Secre- 
tary Weeks assures them he 
| makes no concessions not forced 
_ by world pressures. 

Our trade with sogialist coun- 
tries remains a trickle. This is a 
serious lag, in view of the slump 
in farm equipment and autos, the 
farm surpluses, the growing con- 
cern about the shakiness of the 
economy generally. 

Politics aside, can East-West 
Sere. | trade keep factories running, can 
' —— it provide many jobs, can it con- 


Norman Matthews, v.p., Walter Reuther, president, and Emil tribute substantially to cushion- 


Mazey, secretary-tre f the United Auto Work ing an economic crisis? Many 
ee ee ee . , eras doubt it, inchiding seme progres- 


sives. Let’s take up their argu- 
ments. | | 
1. Socialist countries have 
little to sell in exchange, owin 
to economic weakness—This o 
chestnut of the reactionary press 
| has been exploded by the sweep- 
ing growth of socialist econemy, 
its proven ability te provide a 
wide range of goeds, fer ex- 
ample, the estimated half billion 
dollars in Seviet industrial sup- 
les and technical assistance 
Recine into the undeveloped 
countries of Asia and the $5 bil- 
lion committed for the peoples 
democracies of Eastern Europe. 
(See our May Economie Netes 
for details of the $10 billion ex- 
ports of the socialist group of 
countries). . 
2. The socialist countries are 
after self-sufficiency. They will 


a continued tendency toward the 
reduction of our prestige and in- 
fluence throughout fhe world gen- 
erally... - 9 
Over the weekend three political note tik thick Walter  Redthees | 
figiires with an eye on the 1956) 1.004 the four-day Seventh Edt- 
elections. grappled with the ques- atices “Ghtdtesieane of the: tani 
tion. President Eisenhower, Adlai Automobile Workers in Washing- 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver—the|\,,. attended by 3,000 delegates. 
latter two aspirants for the Demo- Win die Etcnnn wenn Beene Weed 
cratic nomination—talked, as col-|) routine conference. It was most 
umnist Walter Lippmann. said, of all a big political mobilization 
about the same fact, that “there a kick-off for the T1400 BAD tiniin. 
has been a great change in the eagles campaign; a wines tees 
world situation during fie past by, the biggest oC paso record; 
three years. a gigantic “orientation class”. on 
practical politics—all rolled in one. 
It was also the opener of the 
union's celebration of its Twentieth 
anniversary. 
~The delegates, elected directly 
from the [oeals, were pretty gen- 
erally of grass-roots level. But for 
the two “round tables of ten” 
clinics where they discussed_issues 
and ways to develop the campaign 
and educational work, the dele- 
gates participation in the general 
sessions was limited to applauding 
and cheering. There was no ques- 
tion, however, that the delegates 
were pleased with the new breezes 
that blew from the platform. Their 
dynamic, was 
sentiment and 
an influence observers of both old 
parties did not ignore. 
Here are the conference high- 
lights: 


ON THE CAMPAIGN: Walter 


| * 

LIPPMANN characterized this 
now situation as one in which the 
‘Truman-Eisenhower policy of mili- 
tary alliances designed to contain 
the Soviet Union was now obvious- 
ly ineffective. Further, he said, the 
Soviet governmeat’s decision to 
“operate openly and with the me-) 
thods of classic diplomacy” had 
challenged the “political predom- 
inance of the Western nations ~ 


Lippmann would have put the 
ease more accurately if he had said 
that the Soviet Union's drive for 
peace and trade, offering economic| 
aid without strings, had stood out 
in glaring contrast to our Own poli-jreaction often ver 
cies of military encirclement of!both a measure of 
the socialist countries in which we 
demanded all other nations join. 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
questions about our foreign policy 
were posed by Kefauver who, in a 
speech at Occidental College in 


ther said: 

“We need to take these con- 
cepts and project them into the 
future. We can’t take them as they 
are because that were devised to 


meet the problems of yesterday. 
We need to find answers.to the 


|Knowland and Curtis gave the un- 
varnished big business view on 
all questions, Humphrey and Ke- 
fauver probably reflected the most 
liberal view on the Democratic 
side, favoring almost the entire, 
legislative program of labor. The 
debate nh x later an evening of 
questioning of the four, set an ex-| problem ef teday and of temer- 
ample of the way the union can| rew ... to project them into the 
bring issues into the campaign.| atomic age, imte the age of 

The tactic will undoubtedly be] mation and give them a new 


tied to the locals. meaning ... | 
‘os Angeles noted that “there are/feuther’s warnings to the Demo-|©4Fe& : : 
Steg vt ad wa Bienen ‘Le(¢ratic leaders to stop equivoeating, ECONOMIC CONDITIONS:| INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


sh on the issues and. efforts to both) Kefauver spoke much in the spirit; Originally plans called for a report 

+ please the Dixiecrats as well asjof the anti-monopoly populists of by Reuther on his trip to India.} 

WITH respect to the USSR, said ithe people, was undoubtedly a/the eighties. He spoke about ten minutes on/ 

Kefauver, we must not let our surprise to the “middle-of-the-| He received explosive applause) that in his summary speech. 

guard down but at the same timie|'Oaders” who figured on labor go-jas he called for a congressional| Foreign policy oa the whole was : 

we must *meet all genuine offers)ing along as it did often in thejinvestigation of auto profits and Practically ignored by, Kefauver 
: prices. and Stevenson. 


of peaceful cooperation in the|Past, regardless of what the Dem- a ee 
spirit in which they are given. ocrats “0. Reuther warned that Stevenson suggested that in some Reuther said his trip to India 
Yet, said Kefauver, he saw no,labor will not “be a tafl to the... mieten ‘wilh lice |reaftirmed his view that a new} 
y automation WuHl se reduce _ ’ b on tot then tuted 

the work force that either a 30-|2Pppreach is needed shifting main; D¥Y My prototypes, n Bt 


signs that the Eisenhower adminis- | kite of any political party” and D, | thes th 
tration was prepared to reach a said ; the Democratic Party caNihour week or a much higher liv- emphasis from the military aspect | their own at the expense of East- 
settlement. “I judge this,” said the|wim in i956 only as it is clearly ing standards will be the alterna-|*® economic aid of underdeveloped! West trade. 
Tennessean, “by the fact that no and without compromise the party tive. countries and the recognition that Wie 
precautions have been taken injthat demonstrates its support of Beutler notating ty tha 190000 the “h-bomb which we and the| THES argument is belied by 
view of the tremendous economic|liberalism and applies them to the fee | Russians have, now makes peace; Socialist policy statements, by 
changes which would be brought{new economic and political faets.” already laid off in auto, welcomed] 4 condition of survival.” | the fact of their expanding im- 
about by any considerable reduc- Senators Kefauver and Hum- the Kefauver proposal and warned | He said “we can preserve human, ports, by their long-term buy- 
tion in defense S ing.” phrey, and Adlai Stevenson, re- the industry the union will not! values only if we can preserve! ing contracts. More basically, 
This, he said, “leads me to the i As thei h long tolerate scheduling of pro-|Ppeace.” erat wr s considerations make it 
inescapable canclusion that the Ad-|©Cte@ mm their speeches to a ragga! Berl heat briz codi : forei licy{ legical for socialist Countries to 
pat : siderable degree the influence of GUcuon that brings periodic mass A program on foreign policy MULTIPLY fr 
ministration in Washington has no ite pig layoffs. He, spoke of the next big/presented to the delegates sa : ADS OM cope 
faith in peace and no hope of the spirit of the UAW conference. al the pw work-week fe os raust test the el e talist countries, rapidly, and for 
achieving it in its time.” Stevenson was more forthright} F* : eT ie” a dalled decades to come Capital invest- 
igher wages to meet the problem|the new Russian line” and ca 
+ than he had yet been in support : ment is the key to the unsur- 
of automation. Observing that the|for east-west cooperation through pai ss te cake af <heinias 
Democrats are committed to a\the U.N. on the economic aid| P®°* SFOWw% rate oF socia 
. 
New Deal-Fair Deal concept, Reu- program. (Continued on Page 13) 


of the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion decision and its “speedy” im- 
plementation. Both received vig- 
orous standing ovations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: The speeches 
of Marshall and’ Lehman, under- 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ’S 
speech to the American Society of 
‘Newspaper Editors did not refute 
Kefauver's charges. Yet it revealed 
a man torn between the necessity 
‘of proposing new and more peace- 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


ful measures to cope with a changed 
situation and a partisan striving to 
defend discredited licies. And 
while he boasted of the past three 
years of his administration as a 
period of great achievement, he 
‘advanced “the cautious hope that a 
new, fruitful, peaceful era for man- 
kind may emerge from a haunted 
decade.” 

- Jn terms of practical proposals 
it added up to little. His foreign 
aid program is still mainly military 
_and restrictions still dominate the 
U. S&S. attitude toward East-West 
trade. He imdicated a desire for 
agreement to reduce armaments but 
he nevertheless. stressed that “we 
raust maintain a collective shield 


against aEgression which is <} 
or continued high arms | 


euphemism 
: (Continued :on. Page 13) 
+ 


” ~ 
J 
Henn « 


ews 


scored by Reuther, set a higher 
level for the civil rights struggle. 
Marshall said the blatant racists in 
the South don’t worry him as much 


las those in the North who seek a 


“middle” or “compromising” posi- 
tion between compliance with the 
law and its violation. 

Lehman directed his main fire 
at the tendency to avoid contro- 
versial issues and accept the 
“taboos” that have become estab- : 
lished during the thought-control 
hysteria. ~ 

POLITICAL ISSUES: The de- 
bate before the 3,000 delegates, 
with Senators Knowland. of. Cali- 
‘ornia and Carl-Curtis of Nebraska 
‘or the. dramatized 


THE 29-MEMBER executive 
council of the AFL-CIO will 
hold a crucial special session m 
Washington this Tuesday, May 
1, when it will take up the 
merged labor organization's re- 
lation with one of its biggest -af- 
filiates, the Teamsters. At issue 
is the Teamsters mutual aid pact 
with the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Hed as 
racketeer-dominated from the 
AFL in 1953. 

STEELWORKERS president 
David McDonald, in a speech in 
Gary, Ind., said: his union ex- 
pects to win in 1956 a “substan- 


‘tiak’ wage boost, a teed 
annual wage plan nh weekend 
premium pay. Big. steel negotia- 


-union-busting 


AFTER 12 whirlwind days in 
India as of its principal la- 
bor federation, UAW president | 
Walter Reuther returned to De- 
troit to find over 120,000 union 
members laid off, He declared 
this unemployment would be his 
first concern back on the job. 


THE MACY strike victory in 
New York comes as a jolt to the 


wage 
and 


y back on its 
rete 


Butcher Workmen and United 
Packi use Workers have an- 
no 


June represent 200,- 
por ry esl with 
, Swift, Wilson and Cud- 


i on «Page 13) ae 


y. 
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THE OIL, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers are 
discussing merger plans. ‘The 


OCAW (CIO) has some 180,000 - 


members and the ICW (AF L) 
has 90,000. 


Eo ———— 


34TH ANNIVERSARY 


Concert 


Motning 
Facilicit 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MAY 5TH 
«8:80 P.M, 


CARNEGIE HALL 


PROGRAM 


American Premiere of 
DIMITRI SHOSTAKOVITCH 


Original Version of 
JEWISH FOLK SONGS 
Performed by: 
HOWARD FRIED 
Tenor N.Y.C. Opera 


LUCILE BLACK TON 
Contralto 


IONA NOBEL, Soprano 
Musical Direction and Piano 
Accompaniment: 


EUGENE KUZMIAK 
7. . 

TZVEI BRIEDER 
Oratorio (Schaeffer-Peretz) 
Sung by: 

JEWISH PEOPLES 
PHILHABMONIC CHORUS 
EUGENE MALEK, Conductor 
- a 
PAUL NOVICK, Speaker 
CHAEM SULLER, Chairman 

Admission: ) 
$1.15, $1.45, $1.75, $2.30 
Tickets Available at: 
Morning Freiheit Office 
35 E. 12th S&., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: AL 4-9480 
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| Movies 


Out of 
and TV 


‘ 


If you like movie mysteries 
as much as I do you'll be in- 
trigued by Diabolique, Henry 
Georges Clouzot’s brilliant and 
baffling thriller. It'll be at the 


- Apollo 42 St. until Tuesday. 


aa © . 
Columbia’s ‘Picnic’ with Bill 
Holden, Susan Strasberg, Rosa- 
lind Russell, Betty Field and 
Kim Novack is one of Holly- 


wood's finest films. 
It reminded me of some of 


Sherwood Anderson's short stor- 
ies about the deep hungers that 


lie just beneath the surface of 
many outwardly calm Ameri- 
cans. 

Rosalind Russell has certainly 
matured as an actress. Her per- 
formance in Picnic moved me 
deeply and so did that young 
and vibrant actress, the always 
charming and wide-eyed Susan 
Strasberg. 


© > © 


Last week on Radio Station 
WOV (NY) Negro actress Hilda 
Simms asked the audience to 
listen for a moment to a famil- 
jar patriotic quotation. Then a 
man’s voice reads a few words 
from the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. He stops and another 


~— = . 


See vou MAY 25 at the 
Teen Age Cultural Festival 


G 


Note: Cerrect Address for Comm. 


1359 W. 23 &., N.Y., 11 


ee ee ee a re 


a break for Blair and I’m hap- 


GARMENT WORKERS GREET 
The American Workers 


on 


MAY DAY 1956 


— ntl 


ee 


MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


—Becky & Sye 


| 


Solidarity Greetings 
on this 


MAY DAY 1956 


For a world of peace, 
equality ard freedom 


From Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers 


a 


ee rE mee 


In Fondest Memory of our Devoted Mother 


JULIE 


APRIL 30, 1953 


—_ANNE, ARNOLD, REGINA, JULIUS, NETTIE 
"GRANDCHILDREN AND GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN 


"In Memory of our dearest 
RUTH 
Died April 28, 1955 
| ‘HL OD. A. 


» -_— oma — 


|| at a Mother's Day Tribute to 


In Memory of My Beloved Wife {ii 


EVA 
Fighter for Peace 
Died April 28, 1952 
—Lou 


SATURDAY,-APRIL 28 


On the Carousel (2) 8:30 

Big Top (2) Noon | 

Winchell-Mahoney Show (4) Neon 

Dodgers-Pittsburgh (9) 1:55 

Giants-Phila, (11) 1:55 

Right Now! (2) 2:30 

Movie: Japanese War Bride (2) 4. 
Good 


Dodger Scoreboard (9) 4.50 

Funny Movies (11) 5:15 

Mr. Wizard—Science for the young 
(4) 5:30 

Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 

News (2) 6 

Princeton ‘56—education (4) 6 

Fred Astaire Dance Studio (13) 
6:30 

Gene Autry (2) 7 

Big Surprise (4) 7:30 

The Honeymooners (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Stage Show (2) 8:30 

Spanish Show (13) 8:30 

'Jimmy Durante—Jonnie Kay—guest 
(4) 9:30 

Cunsmoke (2) 10 

Cobel Show (4) 10 

| 1 > |Duftys Tavern (11) 10 
aed te pote ree Fabray s ‘Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 
ents will ‘Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

no longer have an outlet on Cae- Peses 2) ll — . 

a a Fle et gee Movie: 39 Steps (2) 11:15. Good 

Seems a pity to break up the = maps .: | » 

team so soon. I, for one, am go- Movie: Dead of Night (2) 1. Good 

ing to miss Nanette Fabray as British thriller. 

Mrs. Victor. TV 


o © o THT : a 

Bill Holden, star of ‘Picnic’ mies. — 
says he wants to visit the So- |Cospe!l Train (13) 9:30 
viet Unien and see for himself Camera Three—education (2) 11:30 
what's going on there. “I don’t |L¢ets Take A Trip (2) Noon _ 
want to take anybody's werd for | WOnderama — children’s variety 
what the country and its citizens | (5) 12:30 
are like” he said, and he add- |Dodgers-Pitts (9) 1:55 
ed: “As much as I believe some |Ciants-Phila. (11) 1:55 
of our better correspondents, I | Youth Wants to Knew (4) 2:50 
want to get a feeling of the Dr. Speck (4) 3 
country nyself. I'd like to see |Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
some of the theater and the hal- |Wide Wide World (4) 4 
let and some of their music.” | Adventure — Features of Deafness 
(2) 4:30 
Out of Darkness—Orson Welles. 
; Mental Ilness (2) 5 
Hollywoed can be proud to shew ‘Super Circus (7) 5 
anywhere.—David Piatt. Telephone Time (2) 6. World War 


Two Stery. 


Yeu Are There (2) 6:30. Arrival of 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Haley's Comet. 
Roy Rogers (4) 6:30 
and mink stoles at the entrance of 
Tavern-on-the-Creen. _ 


Lassie (2) 7 
They glanced over their shoul- 


You Asked For It (7) 7 : 
Dedger Scoreboard (8) 7:20 

ders .at the littk knot of women 

in cloth coats, shepherding chil- 


Private Secretary—Ann Sothern (2) 
dren who stared wildered as 


7:30 
their play area was wrecked, and 
then meved inside, away from the 
disconsolate little group across the! 
driveway. 

Inside, tables were laid in one 
room for a big luncheon of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and in the larger 
room, for a women’s luncheon. 

One woman was asked if they 
knew about thé mothers’ battle in 
protest against the parking let for 
Tavern - on - the - Green. “We just 
heard something about it, vague- 


ly,” she said. “You see, we're from 
the -Island.” | 


ee 


man’s voice takes it up. 


Miss Simms then informs her 
listeners that one voice belong- 
ed. to a Negro (the acter, Earle 
Hyman) and the other to a white 
actor. 


“Can you tell the difference”? 
she asks, 

This is WOV’s way of peint- 
ing up the utter futility of raee 
discrimination in broadcasting. 

We understand the above lit- 
tle scene is repeated often on 
Station WOY, 


Fredric March may do Mark | 
Twain's great- short story “The 
Man That Corrupted Hadley- 
burg’ on CBS TV next season. 
This is one story that I make it 
a point to read aloud at least 
once a year to as many people 
as will listen. , 


& . ° 
Sid Caesar says Janet Blair 
will take Nanette Fabray’s place 
on his show in September. It’s 


Ed Sullivan Shew (2) 8 

Comedy Hour (4) 8 | 

‘Trio (5) 8. Dramatic Readings. | 

General Electric Theatre: HMS 
Marlboreugh with Joseph Cot- 
ten. World War Two Drama 
(2) 9 

Aleoa Hour: 
Claude Dauphin in Paris and 
Mrs. Perlman (4) 9 : 

Alfred Hiteheoek Presents (2) 


Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Conflict (5) 10:30 

Sunday News Special (2) 111 


- 


FAMILIES OF THE 
SMITH ACT VICTIMS 


Present 


es Artists 


(Of Heetenany Fame) 


ER. SUNDAY, APRIL 29, 1956 _ 


ed TV 


Frontier (4) 7:30 | 


Gertrude Berg, 


9:30. 
The Gentleman From America, ' 


iiand refreshments. Contr. 


Hi NYC. Centr. $1. 
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MOVIES 


Picnic—Leew’s Canal, Commedere, 
Canal, Lexington, New Amster- 
dam. : 


‘Diabolique, Art, Gramercy, Apol- 


: 


| lo 42d, Symphony, Heights. 


‘Ballet of Romeo and: Juliet, Paris 

Richard the Third, Bijou 

The - Grasshopper, New Cameo. 
Plus Visit to India 


‘|Meet Me in Las Vegas, Astor 


The Swan, Radio City. With Grace 
Kelly ) 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Man Who Never Was.. Victoria 

The Ladykillers, Sutton 

French Cancan, Fine Arts 

Court ester, Beekman 

i fadame Butterfly, Baronet. 
eratic film 

|\Wages of Fear, Beacon 

‘Marty, Waverly 

‘Country Girl, 5th Ave 

Treasure of Sierra Madre, Green- 
wich 


Op- 


THEATRE 

‘The Lark, Longacre 

‘A Month in the Country Phoenix 

Damn Yankees, 46 St 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

Inherit the Wind, National 

King and I, City Center 

My Fair Lady, Mark Hellinger 

'No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 

‘Ponder Heart, Music Box 

Private Life of Master Race, Open 

| Stage 

Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Audi- 
torlum 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre De 
Ly’s 

Uncle Vanya, 4 St Theatre 


RESORTS : 

IDEAL PAMEY RESORT. 
swimming, boatmg, fishing, sperts, chil- 
dren's eotnselor. Open June idth. PINE 
LAEBE LOD@E; Heneza Lake, N. Y. City 
Phone: BE 2-4. 

IMPORTED STABNLESS Stee] Fiaiware 
5 pe. place setting: Res. 95.85. SPEC. 50 
-pereent eff, $293. Standard Brend Dist., 
145 Bovrth Ave. (13th amd 4th Sis.). 
One hour free parking er two tokens. 


PAINTING 


‘JOB WELL ‘DONE: painting contracter: 
Jack Rogen. GI 38-7601. 


: MOVING AND STORAGE 

MOVING, sterage, jong -distance, pickiip 
service, days, nights, weekends, econemi- 
ccl. Kay's Budget Movers. CH 3-316. 


MOVING, sterage, long distance, « experi- 


Private eke 


enced piane mevers. Wendell, 2B 6-8000. 


We Regret te Announce 
that the 


MOTHER'S DAY 
BOAT RIDE 


(MAY 13) 
hes been called off 
—DAILY WORKER 


Saturday Brooklyn 


COME and bring your friends at 
Brownsville LYL’s May Day secial. Pun, 
dancing, prizes, entertainment. Free food 
98 cents. 17.9 


Pitkin Ave. Sat. eve. 


Saturday Bronx 


STEVE NELSON Victory Party, Sat. eve., 


8:30 p.m. Coop Auditorium, 2720 Bronx 
\Park East. Speaker: Steve Nelson. Singer: | 
} ret Goodman. Ausp: Bronx Committee 


Political Prisoners. 


Coming 
WHAT IS ROCK & ROLL, BeHop, Jaze? 


| ear Sidney Finkelstein, Peter Berry, Mel 


Williamsen and the music itself, Sun. 
May 6—S p.m. Jeff School, 575 Sixth Ave., 


eto A 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


FRIDAY—MAY 4th GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
8 p.m.—Contribution $1.00 W, 57 St.—bet. 6th & 7th Ave. 


le 


—_— 


217 Th 
New York 3, N. ¥. |. 


Martha Stone Gets Four Years — 
‘Newark Rally Friday May Ath 
For Negro Rights in the South — 
And Against Smith Act Pi 


corner Kinney, at 8 P.M. Admis- 
sion is 75 cents. 

Other speakers include Howard 
Fast, noted author and historian, 
William L. Patterson, internation- 


* 


NEW JERSEY 
"4 + EDITION 


The AW IT ker 
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innocent . . . I have never been 
guilty of advocating the violent 
overthrow of the. U. S. govern- 
ment ... I await the sentence of 
the Court confident in the wisdom 


NEW HAVEN.—Martha Stone 
— | Asher, chairman of the N. J. Com- 
munist Party, was sentenced to 
four years in prison by Judge. 
Charles Anderson in Federal Court} 


_ 


lt Seems To Me 


* MARTHA STONE ASHER 


Let me first say that I and all the other defendants here in 
this court are innocent of any intent to undermine or by-pass the 
democratic and constitutional processes through which the sov- 
ercign American people are free to determine the policies and 
forms of their government. True, I regard the Smith Act itself as a 
clear violation of the First Amendment. and hence as an uncon- 
stitutional infringement on the people’s sovereignty. Yet, while I 
Gppose ihe Smith Act, I have never been guilty of violating it by 
teaching and advocating the violent -overthrow of the United 
Staies Covernment.’ My conviction here rests almost entirely upon 
a few statements that I was supposed to have made many yeaf3 
in a classrocm or at a meeting. This is the only evidence 


acy, 
after examining 


brought forward in the trial by the Government 
25 vears of political activity. 


biiy 
| 7 a 
CONSCIOUS OF THE DAMAGE done to civil liberties and 
America’s democratic tradition by this legislation, substantial num- 
hers of anti-Communists have been taking a new look at the Smith 
Act. The Courts are ever more fulfilling the prediction made five 
yeers ago by Justice Black when he said: “In calmer ‘times, when 
present pressures, passions, and fears subside, this or some later 
Court wiil restore the First Amendment liberties to the high pre- 
ferred place where they belong in a free society.” 
* 


MY LIFE HAS been spent in New Jersey, 
tion with the working people of that state. For many 
Communist I took part in big. movements for relief, 
meut insurance and the building of trade unions. 

During that period I opposed the anti-labor violence of law 
celving employers, the attempts of Mayor Hague to suppress free 
speech in New Jersey. As an American, and as a Jew, | have con- 
sistently advocated equality and brotherhood—opposing anti-Semi- 
tism and defending the rights of the Negro people. I took an ac- 


in close associa- 
years as a 
unemploy- 


tive part in the campaign to free the six Negro youth in Trenton, | 


New Jersey, just as today I oppose the White Citizens Council 
violence against the Negro people of the South, and the Dixiecrat 
conspiracy to nullify the Supreme Court decision on desegregation, 

{ do not deny Your Honor, that [ have at all times been an 
advocate of world peace based on peaceful coexistence of all 
states, regardless of their varied social systems. Some of the poli- 
cies I advocated were admittedly unpopular at times, yet the fact 
that thev were policies good for America is now established by 
the ending of the wars in Korea, Indo-China, and. the new steps 
tuken among nations to use atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
‘To me, as a mother of a young boy who in a few more years will 
be of draft age, world peace is a very personal matter. 

* 


NOR DO I DENY to you, Your Honor, that I have dared to 
dream big dreams—to envision a better America in which the pur- 
suit of happiness will lead to a socialist reorganization of society— 
to an abundant life for all and the full flowering of equal opportu- 
nities for all Americans, whatever their race, religion, color or na- 
tional origin, 


Finally I would like to tell you something about the personal 
side a my life. The Attorney-General’s office. upon my arrest on 
Nov. 1, 1954 reicased a statement to the press characterizing me 
as a very callous person. The example of this was the forced sep- 
eration from my son. Our small American family had a very difh 
cult problem to face. A few years ago the Department of Justice 
was rounding up the S.ate leaders of the Communist Party in a 
whole mumber . districts. If I stayed at home, the threat of arrest 
confronted me. My son who was a very little boy at the time would 
have witnessed his mother torn. physically from him before his 
very eves. There was rio warrant out for my arrest. My husband 
an:l I made arrangements in our personal life to keep our family 
relationship intact, to get together often, away from FBI surveil- 
lence. It was not a hap y, Or altogether satisfactory arrangement, 
We rejected the kind of “security” and “normalcy” of family life 
the FBI offered which would be bought at the price of betraying 
friends and wrecking other homes. 


Our family stuck together through all of this. My son, de- 
snite his difficult experience has felt my love as his mother and 
with the aid of my husband, neighbors and his grandparents is 
neither a disturbed nor a delinquent child. He is socially well ad- 
_ yusted and his school marks are good. 

I await the sentence of the court confident in the wisdom and 
gocd common sense of the American people. I do believe that 
somewhere down the road the American people will debate out in 
the market place of ideas all political differences, for the views of 
any y political party cannot be resolved by a jury. 


COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


VOTES TO ACCEPT NEGROES | 

MILFORD, Del.—The Kent County Education Association 
at its regular meeting last week voted to admit Negro teachers as 
members. 

This step towards democracy was taken when the association 
adopted a resolution “to make it possible for anyone in the educa- 
tional profession to become a member.” 

e state, New Castle County, and. the Wilmington Associa- 
tions ‘en been accepting Negroes for some time. Jimerow organi- 
zation still exists in the Delaware county, Sussex. 

Teachers of the Milford School were hosts to the County 
group. The meeting was held in the, Milford High School. 


here last week. Three co-defend. 
ants also got four year sentences, 
one received three years, and one 
a three year susperided sentence 
with five yéars probation. The 


jury had previously freed one 
defendant and was unable to agree | 
on another. Judge Anderson order-, 
ed a new trial for Sidney Resnick 
whom the jury disagreed on. 
Mrs. Asher, addressing the 
Court before sentencing, — said: 
“I and all the other defendants are 


‘and good common sense of the 
American people.” — 

(See column “It Seems To Me’ 
for Mrs.» Asher’s remarks before 
sentencing.) 

Jerseyans will have an opportu- 
nity to hear a first hand report 


from Mrs. Asher on Friday evening 
Newark. She will|the Smith Act: There will also be 


May 4th in 


‘speak: at .the ~ Civil. - Rights-Civil 


Liberties Rally at the High Street 
Community * enter, 652 High St., 


— rm ee ree em 


ON THE N.J. CIVIL LIBERTIES FRONT: 


PRINCETON. — Princeton Uni-; 
versity trustees refused to ban the| 
speech of Alger Hiss, scheduled for, 
April 26, under auspices of the 
American Whig-Cliosophic So- 
ciety. A resolution approving pres- 
ident Harold W. Dodds’ decision 
against censorship was approved 
by the trustees by a 26-4 vote. 

A separate resolution, adopted 
unamously, the trustees expressed | 
their “disapproval of the action of 
the students who have invited Hiss 
to speak on the campus.” 


Sentiment among. undergrad- 
uates and professors on. the cam- 
pus has been overwhelming in. 
favor of letting Hiss talk. The, 
Daily Princetonian, student news- 
paper, editorially opposed any. cen- 
sorship. “To rescind. the bid: (to 
Hiss): would be the worst -possible 
thing for Princeton,” the paper 
said, “Princeton’s students have 
consistently proclaimed their right 
to hear Mr. Hiss.” 


The attempt to ban the Hiss 
talk was led by Hudson County 
McCarthyite Congressman . Tu- 
multy, Father Halton, a Catholic | 
priest in Princeton, and some! 
alumni of the university. Congress- 
man Sieminski, also from- Hudson 
County anda Princeton graduate, 
at first sided with the students | 
saying: “Let us act like Chris-| 


KEEP CONTROLS 

NEWARK. — City Council has 
voted unanimously for maintaining 
rent controls in Newark. The ac- 
tion follpwed report of a sub- 
committee set up-to investigate 
need for rent control. The com- 
mittee found that the city has less: 
than one-half of one percent vacan- 
Cies in rental apartments. 


The Legislature was asked to 
extend the present state rent con- 
trol act, or to pass legislation giv-} I 


ing cities specific permission to 
impose their own controls. The 
state law is due to expire June 30. 
So far the lawmakers have failed 
to act. 


N.J. DODGERS WIN 


Hans 2 i «x Let him talk.” A few, 
days lates however, Sieminski did 
a turnabout, and called tor the bar- 
ring of Hiss “from Princeton or... 
‘any other university campus.’ 


RUTGERS FIRINGS 
In New Brunswick the student 
paper, The Targum carries a front} 


page story quoting Abraham Glas- 
ser, one of the professoors fired for 
using the Fifth Amendment, as 
saying he was “considering litiga- 
tion against the university.” Pur- 
pose of the suit would be “to get 
reinstated to life tenure at the law 
school.” Glasser’s thinking was 
‘based on a recent Supreme Court 
decision upholding the right of. a 
New York professor to ‘use. the 
Fitth. Two others were fired by 


Rutgers in addition to, Glasser. 


The Rutgers University ‘Student 
Council has called for a “clarifying 
statement” by University president 
Lewis W. Jones on the dismissal of 
two Rutgers professors in 1952. 
The two teachers were fired be- 
cause they used the Fifth Amend- 
ment before a congressional com- 
mittee. The student action, in 
form of a resolution approved by 
a 17 to 1 vote, came after the 
American Assoeiation of University 
Professors condemned Rutgers and 
five other universities for viola- 
tions of academic freedom. 


ally prominent Negro~ civil rights 
champion, Frances Lieber, woman 
peace leader in New Jersey, and 
Walter Barry, prominent trade 
unionist who ‘will chair the 
meeting. 

Theme of the rally will be the 
struggle of the Negro people in 
the ‘South, and the fight against 


an outstanding cultural program. 
A large turnout from all over the 


‘state is expected. 


TT TTT 


Princeton, Rutgers, Trenton—Kutcher Wins 


KUTCHER WINS 

In Washington the U.S. Appeals 
Court ruled that James Kutcher, 
legless war vet and member of the 
Trotskyite party, was improperly 
fired by the Veterans Administra- . 
tion on grounds of “reasonable 
doubt” of his loyalty. The deci- 
sion was by a 2-1 vote. Kutcher 
‘who lives in Newark, hailed the 
decision as a victory for civil lib- 
erties. 


‘TRENTON SIX 


er FINED 

J.. Minor Sullivan, Negro 
Soca who figured in. the famous. 
Trenton Six trial, was fined $1,500 
by Judge Charles M. Morris. Sul- 
livan .was.found guilty. of perjury 
in relation” to testimony at the 
second trial of the six innocent 
Negro men. Judge Morris denied. 
motions for .a new trial. It is not- 
known whether Stillivan will ap- 
peal. He was. convicted by Judge 
Morris in a trial without a jury. 


OK LLOYD FIRING 

Superior Court Judge Howart 
Ewart has sustained. the dismissal 
of former Judge Frank T. Lloyd. 
Judge Ewart ruled that Lloyd did 
not have tenure. Lloyd was re- 
moved by Governor Meyner fol- 
lowing the former judge’s vicious 
racial attacks on the Puerto Rican 


people. 


—— A eee - 


Meyner Slate Defeats Estes 


The primary elections on Tues- 
day April 17th saw an uncom- 
mitted slate headed by Gov. 


-Meyner win an overwhelming vic- 


tory over a slate committed to 
Senator Estes Kefauver. Meyner 
himself topped the balloting in the 
Democratic primary with 171,497 
‘vote. Top Kefauver man, James 
Rafferty, received 72,478 votes. 
In the presidential primary, 
Kefauver, running unopposed, got 
109,694 votes. In ’52 he received 
155,000 votes—again without op- 
position. President Eisenhower, 
also unopposed, had a total of 
325,570 votes. This compared to 


JERSEY CITY. — The Dodgers 
copped the first big league base- 
ball game ever played in New 
Jersey, when they defeated the 
Phillies‘ 5-4 in 10 innings, here 
last week at Roosevelt Stadium. 

Heroes for the “Bums” were Gil 
Hodges, first baseman, whose 


double drove in three runs, and 


in a three way race with Taft and 


Stassen. 
CONGRESSIONAL RACES 


Organization candidates won all 
congressional fights in the state. 
Hugh Addonizio (Dem.-l1th CD) 
swamped his two rivals for the 


Roy Campanella, Negro catcher | 
and. most 2 cg player in the, 
National Lea 

A raw win Sites kept the at- 
tendance down to ‘a little over 
12, at igy 0 less te half of 
capacity. Next Dodger game in 
Jersey City is a night contest with 
the Cleveland Indians Monday, 
April 30, All remaining games will 
be played under the lights. Bigger 


crowds are expected as the wea- 


nomination. Irving Hodes deteated 
‘Frank Clayton in the fight for the 
Democratic nomination in the 12th 
CD. Hodes got 5,431 votes. to 
Clayton's 1,982. Robert. Kean, in- 
cumbent Republican in the 12th, 
and Peter Rodino, ‘incumbent 
Democrat in the 10th, were un- 


‘opposed. 
6th — district 


In the Union 
County) now represent by 


Democrat Harrison Williams ‘Mrs. 


Freling 
350, 000 he got in ‘52 when he was) 


Florence Dwyer, GOP state as- 
sembly woman, won a two to one 
victory over Mrs. Irene Griffin, 
Williams, who was unopposed, and 
who won two years ago by over 
20,000 votes, will undoubtedly 
face a stiffer fight this November. 
Robert C. Crane, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Elizabeth ournal, 
won the GOP contest for state 
Senate seat vacated by Superior 
Court Judge Kenneth Hand, 


In the 5th district Francis Foley 
won the Democratic nomination 
by defeating J. Ellis Kirkham. He 
will op anes GOP incumbent Peter 

uysen in November. Other 
districts had no primary contests 
for Congress. 


NADYNE BREWER 


SINGS IN NEWARK 
NEWARK.—Miss Nadyne Brew- | 


er, famous Negro Concert Soprano, 
will sing at the 34th anniversary 
celebration of the Mornimg Frei- 
heit in Newark Sunday evening, 
April 29. The affair will be held 
at the Jewish Cultural Center, 516 
Clinton Ave., at 7 p.m. Admission 
is 

pp tiygorvects Sew droog om 
is an e 
will be a cultural program, and 
Chaim Suller, Morning Freiheit 


| mana ger, will speak, 
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‘ASSIGNMENT, U. S.4 A. 


And Now, the 
6-Hour Day 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

IT WILL be exhilarating 
to see, on the television, or 
in the photographs of the 
newspapers, the millions of 
the world who will march 
this May Day, 
that day of in- 
ternational la- 
bor that was 
born in these 
States, 

This day § 
they will wind | 
through. the 
streets of the 


wortd, ban- 
ners aloft. ex- 


alted by the belief that the world 


and all its children will not per- 
ish in the thermonuclear flame. 

And always, on this day, I 
cannot help thinking of Mrs. 
Lucy Parsons, with her stern, 
beautiful Indian face, the widow 
of the man who died-on the Chi- 
cago gallows because he inspir- 
ed the nation-wide upsurge for 
the eight-hour day. I knew her: 


she lived on in the 30s, though | 


fate had widowed her back in 
1886. 

“Clear my name, her hus- 
band had said to her in his last 
words: she promised, and re- 
mained faithful to that promise. 


I THINK of her, from those 
days of the early 30s when she 
would come to New York to 
volunteer her aid for all men be- 
hind bars, a selfless, noble wo- 
man, unafraid and bright-eyed, 
who walked straight and bold 
through the decades. She lived 
to see history clear Parsons 
name, and she had done what 
she could to nudge history on. 

Always 1 remember her, when 
the singing thousands came into 
Union Square throughout all the 
May Days I marched, and some- 
how I always identified her 
spirit that I remembered so— 
vividly with the newly-green 
buds on the trees in Union 
Square. 

She is, to me, somehow, the 
éternal spirit of May Day, as 
American as Hiawatha, as Amer- 
ican as the ery for the eight- 
hour day that was first heard 
here and that echoed through- 
out the world. . 

I see her as a symbol of la- 
bor, a link in my own life-time 
. with the. men and women of 
1886, and I have my pride in 
having known her and talked 
with her, and heard her stories 
of Albert Parsons and his times. 


I shall think of her again 


when we meet this commemora- 
tion of May Day, for. she; like 
. +(Continued oa Page 13) 
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Fhe UAW Mass Rally ai Capital 


SEE. PAGES 2 AND 5 
. 


Soviets Act to Correct Legal System 
SEE PAGE 4 


\ 


The Peace Issue and the Elections 
SEE PAGE 2 


The Worker with the 100-Hour Week 
SEE PAGE 38 


ixiecrats Foiled, 
ouse Unit Okays 


committee last week 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — 


The House Judiciary 
reported out the Ad- 


ministration civil rights program, thus giving 
a serious rebuff to the attempts of House Dixiecrats to 


prevent any action, 


While the Dixiecrats fever ishly set up stumbling blocks 


and booby traps to-delay action 
in both House- and Senate 78 
leaders from. organizations. rep- 


resenting 12 million Negroes, has~ 


called for a stepped-up campaign 
for the enactment of.civil rights 
legislation at this session. A spe- 
cial committee was established 
to mobilize “moral and financial 
weight” behind the campaign. 
The conference went. on rec- 


ord against the Negro people 
committing themselves to any 


political party in the presidential 


elections. The leaders, headed by 
A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of. Sleeping 
Car Porters, urged that candi- 
dates .-be judged on the basis’ of 
their position on civil rights, and 
the two parties be judged on the 
basis of their record in Congress 
and the civil rights planks in 
their platforms. 

Next step in the legislative 
channel is the House rules com- 


mittee chaired by Rep. Howard 
Smith (D-Va). 


on eel rithts in’ the executive 
branch: of the’ government. 


2... Author?zes an additional at- 
torney general in the Department 
of Justice to head up a civil tights 
division, 

3. Authorizes the attorney gen- 
eral to institute civil action or 
seek an Tojunogen against anyone 
depriving another of civil. rights. 

4. Attorney general may 4nsti- 


tute a civil action or seek an in- - 


junction against anyone depriving 
another of the right to vote. The 
U.S.  districta courts would have 
jurisdiction under this point and 
point 3. 

The House judiciary action elim- ~ 
inated all other proposals. incor- 
porated in the original Celler bill, 
including those whoch provided 

sharp penalties against anyone vio- 
lating the civil rights statutes. 
THE DIXIECRATS initiated 
the delaying operation in the 
House judiciary committee hear- 
ing on Tuesday morning. They 
prevented any action during the 


Nat “King” Cole and the Moderates 


SEE PAGE 3 


A Page of Sports by Rodney and Ward 


SEE PAGE 12 


In the Senate the delaying op- 
eration is being master-minded by 
Senator James O.. Eastland who 
has inaugurated so-called hearings 
whose purpose is to prevent action 
this session. The Administration 
proposals reported out by the 
House judiciary committee consist 
of be parts: 


Creation of a commission 


morning session. Then, shortly 
after the House convened at 
noon, Rep. John Bell Williams 
(D-Miss) demanded a quorum 
call in the midst of the “consent 
calendar,” usually a routine pre- 
liminary in the. session, 

He was assisted in this ma- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


CONTINUED newspaper con- 
cern over the Treas Depart- 
ment’s efforts to aiid The 
Worker was sunelaaal at the 
convention this week of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Richard W. Slecum, president 
of the ANPA, said in his speech 
that the T-men’s procedure “de- 
mands critical scrutiny.” He 
made the point that some might 
want to pass over the “incident” 
because a “Communist news- 


a involved. 
gy phage Ae es 


which violates a safeguard can 


well be used as a arecedent,” 
he maintained. “Normally, 
government seizes property only 
when there is danger that assets 
of a delinquent taxpayer may 
disappear pending final deter- 
mination of the liability. 

He added that the “press 
should let it be known that it 
will -fight any singling out in- 
tended as harassment Or inter- 
ference with the public right to 
a free press.” 

- Corliss Lamont, philosopher 
and writer recently made_ the 
— that the effort to padlock 

the Daily Worker was not alone 


an attack on our right to publish. 
Even more important, it was an 
atempt to deny to the American 
people—all the people—the right 
to read publications of their 
choice. 

Our wonderful readers have 
not had this lesson lost upon 
mv If phage today, . is 

ecause 0 ir response. For 
we're still poised under the 
Damoclean sword of the Treas- 
ury Department, our checks tied 
up and under constant fear of 
having our income seized, 

Thanks to. the. Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press, and 


Top Publisher Decries T- Raid on ‘Worker’ 


the contributions it has received, 
we have kept publishing. This, 
and the massive popular reaction 
against the vicious performance 
of the T-men, apparently mas- 
ter-minded by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. 

One contributer to the com- 


_ mittee writes she agrees with 


Lamont’s viewpoint and wants 


-to maintain: her right to read 


the Daily Worker.. 
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THIS May Day workers 
celebrate their victories in 
reducing world tensions. 
The improved outlook puts 
East-West trade high on the 
agenda. England is excited by 
the trade possibiitiés followin 
the “B & visit. The Sovi 
view, emphasized by Mikoyan, 
is that “lasting peaceful co-exis- 
tence is inconceivable without 
trade.” 

East-West trade is growing in 
all directions. Our neigh 
Canada recently joined with 
enormous wheat sales. But in our 
country, Senators McClellan and 
McCarthy snipe at the adminis- 

‘tration for not being tough 
enough. And Commerce Secre- 
tary Weeks assures. them he 
makes no concessions not forced 
by world pressures. 

Our trade with socialist coun- 

' tries remains:a trickle. This is a ° 
serious lag, in view of the slump 
in farm equipment and autos, the 
farm surpluses, the growing con- 
cern about the shakiness of the 
economy generally. | 

Politics aside, can East-West 
trade keep factories running, can 
it provide many jobs, can it con- 
tribute substantially to cushion- 
ing an economic crisis? Many 
doubt it, including some progres- 
sives. Let's take up their argu- 
ments. . . ) 

1. Socialist countries have 
little to sell in exchange, owing 
to economic weakness—This old 
chestnut of the reactionary press 
.| has been exploded by the sweep- 

ing growth of socialist economy, 
its proven ability to provide a 
wide range of goods, for ex- 
ample, the estimated half billion 
dollars in Soviet industrial. sup- 
plies and technical assistance 
flowing into the undeveloped 
countries of Asia and the $5 bil- 
lion committed for the peoples 
democracies of Eastern Europe. 

(See our May Economic Notes 

for details of the $10 billion ex- 
ports of the socialist group of 
countries). 

2. The socialist countries are 
after self-sufficiency. They will 
buy only prototypes, then build 
their own at the expense of East- 
West trade. 


* 

LIPPMANN characterized this 
new situation as one in which the 
Truman-Eisenhower policy of mili- 
tary alliances designed to contain 
the Soviet Union was now obvious- 
ly ineffective. Further, he said, the 
Soviet government's decision ‘to 
“operate openly and with the me- 
thods of classic diplomacy” had 
challenged the “political predom- 
inance of the Western nations ” 

Lippmann would have put the 
case more accurately if he had said 
that the Soviet Union's ‘drive for 
peace and trade, offering economic 
aid without strings, had stood out 
in glaring contrast to our own poli-| 
cies of military encirclement of 
the socialist countries in which we 
demanded all other nations join. 

Perhaps the most fundamental, 
questions about our foreign policy 
were pesed by Ketauver who, in a 
speech at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles noted that “there are 
changes stirring throughout the 
world.” 


Norman Matthews, v.p., Walter Reuther, president, and Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the United Auto Workers. 


ther said: 

“We need to take these con- 
cepts and project them into the 
future. We can’t take them as they 


new 


¥ 

WITH respect to the USSR, said 
Kefauver, we must not let our 
guard down but at the same time 
we must “meet all genuine offers 
of peaceful cooperation in the 
spirit in which they are given.” 

Yet, said Kefauver, he saw no 
signs that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was prepared to reach a 
settlement. “I judge this,” said the 
Tennessean, “by the fact that no 
precautions have been taken in 
view of the tremendous economic 
changes which would be brought 
about by any considerable reduc- 
tion in defense spending.” 

This, he said, “leads me to the 
inescapable conclusion that the Ad- 
ministration in Washington has no 
faith in peace and no hope of 
achieving it in its time.” 

* 


as 
investigation of auto profits and 
prices. | 

Stevenson suggested that in some 
years automation will so reduce 
the work force that either a 30- 
hour week or a mueh higher liv- 
ing standards will be the alterna- 
tive. : 

Reuther pointing to the 120,000 
already laid off in auto, welcomed 
the Kefauver proposal and warmed 
the industry the union will not 


long tolerate scheduling of pro- 
duction that brings periodic mass 
layoffs. He, spoke of the next bi 

goal, the shorter work-week oa | 
higher wages to meet the problem 
of automation. Observing that the 
Democrats are committed to a 
New Deal-Fair Deal concept, Reu- 


* 

THIS argument is belied by 
socialist policy statements, by 
the fact of their expanding im- 
ports, by their long-term buy- 
ing contracts. More basically, 
economic considerations make it 
logical for socialist countries to 
MULTIPLY imperts from capi 
talist countries, rapidiy, and for 
- decades tc come Capital invest- 
/ ment is the key to the unsur- 
passed growth rate of socialist 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors did not refute 
Kefauver's charges. Yet it revealed 
a man torn between the necessity 
of proposing new and more peace- 
ful measures to cope with a changed 


—— 


Adlai Urges Endi Tests as | 
ai Urges Ending Bomb Tests as _ 
mously that American foreign policy was in a bad way and ought to be eritically re-examined, They 
ter Bowles and George Ken- : é : 
Warns Democrats 
Kennan had said, “we must expect UA W Contab 
rib and will deserve to lose, “if they try to be all things to all fae write hoy nak 2 
tion. President Eisenhower, Adlai 
ton attended by 3,000 delegates. 
ymnist alter Lippmann said, 
a kick-off tor the 1,500,000-mem- 
three years." 
practical politics—all rajled in one. 
The delegates, elected directly 
clinics where they discussed issues 
sessions was limited to applauding! Knowland and Curtis gave the un- 
that blew from the platform. Their|liberal view on the Democratic 
parties did not-ignore. questioning of the four, set an ex- 
Reuther’s warnings.-to the Demo- carried to the locals. meaning .. . 
the people, was undoubtedly a/the eighties. He spoke about ten minutes on 
past, regardless of what the Dem- and Stevenson. 
said “the Democratic Party can emphasis from the military aspect 
liberalism and applies them to the Russians have, now makes peace 
ected in their speeches to a con- peace.” 
than he had yet been in support the new Russian line” and called 
orous standing ovations. 


eace Enters 1956 Vote Campaign 
were echoing a complaint which has been broadly current in recent weeks from editors, 'column- 
nan, that we were “losing” the 
a continued tendency toward the|By GEORGE MORRIS 
- Over the weekend three political] 4. enittok{italer Reuihae | : That was the emphatic 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver—the 
The conference was far more than 
~ about the same fact, that “there 
ber union’s campaign; a mass lob- 
It was also the opener of the 
from the locals, were pretty gen- 
and ways to develop the campaign 
and cheering. There was no ques-|varnished big business view on 
reaction often very dynamic, wasjside, favoring almost the entire 
Here are the conference high-jample of the way the union can ae ; 
atomic age, into the age 
cratic leaders to stop equivocating] ECONOMIC CONDITIONS | INTERNATIONAL AFFARS; 
surprise to the “mniddle-of-the- He received explosive applause|that in his summary _ speech. 
ocrats do. Reuther warned that! | -Reuther said his trip to India 
win in 1956 only as it is clearly to economic aid of underdeveloped 
mew economic and political facts.” a conditien of survival.” 
siderable degree the influence of A program on foreign policy 
of the Supreme Court’s desegrega- for east-west cooperation through 
CIVIL RIGHTS: The speeches 


Page 2 
By ROB F. HALL - ? 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD newspaper editors meeting in Washington last week agreed unani- 
ists, commentators and such | : 3 ? 
former ambagsadors as Ches-|3,000 Auto Workers Make History in Capital : 
cold war. “ 
“Unless we change pretty soon,” 
reduction of our prestige and in- THE LABOR movement ‘should Rees gi | tell the leaders.of the Democratic 
fluence throughout the world gen-| Party they “can’t have Mr. Eastland and have us at 
5 ae with a ry ch om 19956 | closed the four-daySeventh - | 
elechons grappied with the ques- cation Conferenge/ of the Unite : 
Automobile Workers in Washing- @ : 
latter two. aspirants.for the Démio- 
“cratic nomipatton—talked, as col- a routine conference. It was most 
of all a big political mobilization, 
has been a great change in the 
world situation during the past by, the biggest such on record; 
a gigantic “orientation class” on 
union's celebration of its Twentieth 
anniversary, 
erally of grass-roots level, But for 
the two “round tables of ten” 
and educational work, the dele- 
gates plete in the general 
j 
tion, however, that the delegates/all questions. Humphrey and Ke- 
were wre with the new breezes; fauver probably reflected the most 
both a measure of sentiment. and legislative program of labor. The 
an influence observers of both old! debate ah Jater an evening of 
lights: bring issues inte: the campaign.} 
ON THE CAMPAIGN: Walter, /be tactic. will undoubtedly be} matien and give them 
on the issues and efforts to both’ Kefauver spoke much in the spirit) Originally plans called for a report 
please the Dixiecrats as well as|of the anti-monopoly populists of by Reuther on his trip to India. 
roaders” who figured on labor go-'as he called for a congressional] Foreign policy on the whole was 
ing along as it did often in the practically ignored by Kefauver 
labor will not “be a tail to the reaffirmed his view that a new 
kite of any political party” and ‘approach is needed shifting main 
and without compromise the party countries and the recognition that! 
that demonstrates its support of the “h-bomb which we and the 
Senators Kefauver and Hum- He-said “we ean preserve human! 
phrey, and Adlai Stevenson, re- values only if we can preserve 
the spirit of the UAW conference. P resented to we delegates sige ar 
Stevenson was more forthright we must test the genuineness of 
tion decision and its “speedy” im- the U.N. on the. economic aid 
plementation. Both received vig- soa. ome 
of Marshall and Lehman, under- 
scored by Reuther, set a higher 
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THE 29-MEMBER executive AFTER 12 whirlwind days in 
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situation and a partisan striving to 
defend discredited policies. And 
while he boasted of the past three 
years of his administration as a 
period of great achievement, he 
advanced “the cautious hope that a 
new, fruitful, peaceful era for man- 
kind may emerge from a haunted 
decade.” 

In terms of practical proposals 
it ‘added up to little. His foreign 
aid program is still mainly: military 
and restrictions still dominate the 
U. S. attitude toward East-West 


trade. He indicated a desire for/ 


agreement to reduce armaments but 
he nevertheless stressed that “we 


must maintain a pepe shield 
against nn peteedl which is a 
et ni continued high arms 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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level for the civil rights struggle. 
Marshall said the blatant racists in 
the South don’t worry him as much 
as those in the North who seek a 
“middle” or “compromising” posi- 
tion between compliance with the 
law and its violation. 

Lehman directed his main fire 


at the tendency to avoid contro- 
versial issues and accept the 
“taboos” that have become estab- 
lished during the thought-control 
hysteria, | 
POLITICAL ISSUES; The de- 
bate before the 3,000 de ; 
with Senators Knowland of Cali- 
fornia an Carl Curtis of Nebraska 
for the Republicans, dramatized 


Dake “che. tak 


before the tes the wide gap 
ts 
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council of the AFL-CIO will 
hold a crucial special session in 
Washington this Tuesday, May 
1, when it will take up the 
merged‘ labor organization's re- 
lation with one of its biggest af- 
filiates, the Teamsters. At issue 


| is the Teamsters mutual aid pact 


with the International Longshore- 
men's Association, expel as 
racketeer-dominated * from the 
AFL in 1953. 


* 
STEELWORKERS president 
David McDonald, in a speech in 
Gary, Ind., said his union ex- 
pects to win in 1956 a “substan- 


tial” wage boost, a paienes 
annual wage plan and weeken 


premium pay. Big steel 
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tions come up this summer. 
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‘India as 


guest of its principal h- 
bor federation, UAW presi 
Walter Reuther returned to De- 
troit to find over 120,000 union 
members laid off. He declared 
this unemployment would be his 
first concern back on the job. 


THE MACY strike victory in 


New York comes as a jolt to the 


nation’s retail industry, 
of AFL-CIO organizin; 
among these ani 
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Butcher: Workmen and United 
Packinghouse Workers have an- 


~ nounced joint action to 


wage contracts with the g 
Four” in the meat packing indus- 
to merge in June represent 200,- 


fits, and ~ 000 workers, most of them with 
on its Armour, 


Swift . Wilson and Cud- 
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TEMPLE U STUDENTS WANT TO 

WHY THE SILENCE.ON DUNHAM CASE 
INCREASINGLY SHARP and outspoken criticism of — 

Temple University authorities is being expressed by pte 

that institution, around the pressing {Ssue of academic —— _ 2 


their own cam They aré not willing to accept the 
silence” with Which t a g to smother 
discussioa of the 


illions at Stake in 
estinghouse Hearing 


PITTSBURGH.—Whether some 23,500 Westinghouse workers—16,000 IUE and 


| L the authorities are apparently tryi 
6,500 UE (6,000 of whom are in the Lester plant near South ee receive over) © ous ee Tom by a — 


recent public censure of 
$4,000,000 in unemployment compensation for that part of the time they were “lo sure was based on Temples. disnienl ok Ov. maueee Olea 
out” by the company during the : el three years ago in a so-called “Communist probe case.” 
past year of their struggles de- to “Increase plant etliciency had | e AAUP sub-committee report which proposed this cen- 
pends to a large degres 6n the created a “lockout” situation. He) sire was made public on March 22; and the annual AAUP con- 
recommend=tions by Libre GC. said Clark Frame, i oa agen veniion which voted the censyse took place on April 6. In that in- 
_.dagitanetti, unemployment com- director of labor relations, had) terval at least one campus ern aneeah Thomas Jefferson Club— 
_pensation referee, who has been told him that the time-study) went on record calling for the reopening of the Dunham case. A 
_. condueting the hearings at the plan was instituted “to reduce costs) discussion of the question in the Student Council, along with Jet- 
Courthouse. | and eliminate unnecessary people.’| ters to the “Temple News,” also showed that interest in the case 
His decision will cover two Lassers testimony was COITO-| was far from dead. | 
work stoppages—a six-weeks stop- borated by Robert Nellis, national A whole month after the original censure report became pub- 
page involving some 10,000 IUE ; chairman of the IUE Westing-| }j¢ knowledge, however, the official University stand on the ques- 
members at the East Pittsburgh ly involved in the 156-day/house Conference Board. Paes tion remained shrouded in silence. “The Time Has Ceme to Speak’ 
and other district plants August 1 struggle. ss aed Taglianetti's findings will go to! was the headline on the lead editorial in the Temple News on April 
to September 15, last year, and the} David Lasser, IUE national re-| the State Unemployment Board of 18, signed by Bob Wright, the Editor. 
156-day stoppage involving both search director, testified how the| Review, which will make the final “It’s about time for a statement,” the editorial went on; “too 
unions from October 16 last year mechanics of engineering studies! ruling. long have students and faculty members remained in the dark. . . .” 


to March 20, when the stoppage] «. on En eo. 
ended, with the exception of ie Ke Pgh. IUE Workers Donate STUDENT LETTERS, published in. the Temple News, were 


at the Lester plant, which is still) even sharper. The University position, said one, “leads me to as- 
on. | Over $2,060 to UE Striker S sume one of two views: (1) That Dr. Johnson (president of the 
PITTSBURGH—A unanimous 
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“tok Thé company arrogates to 
itself the unlimited right to_time- 
study its employes when and as it 
wills on the basis that this is part 
of its right of “management.” 
The IVE claims the time-study 
| program violates the union con- 
tract. It was the dispute over this 
issue which sparked the six-weeks 
stoppage. The issue was also deep- 


-* 
, 


Universitv) and the Board of Trustees . . . should themselves be 


ruling on the fact that the IUE 


ing General Electric workers in 


_ present proceedings. 


In the case of the six-weeks : 7 1. 
stoppage an, unemployment com- resolution of support for Strik- 
ing Westinghouse workers in 


pensation referee ruled last year ao, =~ : 
at it constituted a “strike”. The, @S™8°OR, 4ta., Who are _mem- 
w bers of UE Local 107, was pass- 


IUE's appeal is involved in the ed by IUE-AFL-CIO Local 601 
in East Pittsburgh, and was fol- 
lowed in a few days by a plant 
gate collection netting the 
strikers over $2200. 

The East Pittsburgh Westing- 
house workers themselves had_ 
just returned to work after a_ 
five-months strike but respond- 
ed generously to the appeal of 
their fellow Westinghouse work- 
ers. Heavily burdened with bills 
accrued during their own strike, 
the East Pittsburgh workers still 
managed to find some money to 
contribute. Few workers walked 
into the plant without dropping 
week, UE Local 506, represent- 


Erie, Pa., are donating $750 per 
week. Smaller locals are also 
contributing. 

some money into the collection 
boxes. 

At the plant gate helping in 
the collection were UE leaders 
and strikers from Essington 
working side by side with IVE 
Local 601 President Pat O’Cen- 
nor and other officers and 
Stewards of IUE Local 601 . 


This gesture of solidarity was 
warmly welcomed by the East 
Pittsburgh union members. Dis- 
“cussions in the shops reflected 
the unanimous opinion that 
there is a need for all Westing- 
house workers once more to be- 
long to one big union. 


Meanwhile, UE District 6 lo- 


As regards the 156-day. stop- 
page; the company is contesting 
the ruling by State Labor Secre- 
tary John R. Torquato that the 13 
weeks from December 19 to 
March 20 constituted a “lockout” 
by the Westinghouse. He based his 


had accepted Governor Leader's 
plea for a return to work pending 
arbitration while the coropration 
had declared that arbitration 
“would not be considered.” 
Much of the testimony at the 


hearing was concerned with the 


time-study efforts of the Westing- 


cals are continuing to give week- 


censured by the student body and faculty; and (2) That the rea- 
sons given by the Administration for Dr. Dunham's dismissal are 
not the real reason... .” é 

Other letters called attention to the “seriousness of the con- 
sequences” for the University arising out of the AAUP’s censure 
vote, One letter observed ironically that “The sounds of Temple’s 
physical progress (a reference to new buildings going up), ring 
slightly hollow against the backdrop of an intellectual climate that 
violates the rights of one of its best professors. . . .” 

{t took the University less than 48 hours to suspend Dr. 
Dunham in 1953, after he had refused to answer questions put to 
him by a House Un-American Activities “investigation” here. 
They changed the suspension to dismissal a full year before Dr. 
Dunham was indicted for “contempt of Congress” fer that refusal. 
Yet six months r his acquittal on that charge, and six weeks 


after the AAUP Bensure, the authorities still were playmg dumb | 


on the whole issue. 

It cannot be for leng, though..The Temple students sound 
like they're getting ready to see to that. And it will be no surprise 
to anyone if they turn,out to have some friends in this matter off 
the campus, too. It’s no small matter when one of the ehief unhi- 
versities in the city is censured by so conservative and so important 


a group as the AAUP; and it’s no small matter, either, when -the 


ca ™) ly aid to the Essington strikers 
y o s on strikers. 
Dauphin County Ceurt to Pass (| iE Local G00, sepepesutiing 


On ‘Leckout’ Determination 5500 workers in Westinghouse 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—While the unemployment compensation \\ Airbrake and Union Switch and 
claims ot Westinghouse workers based on their~“lockous” conten- | Signal, are giving $1,060 per 


ae “grounds for its original action get thrown out by the 
Federal 
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pa 
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of the Constitution if you give 
up the federal jurisdiction our 
Founding Fathers wrote into the 
Constitution,” he stressed. 
Morse warned that the Soviet 
Union was “out - stripping the 
U.S. in training scientists and 
engineers. We can't afford the 


luxury of that kiad of ignorance 
much longer,” he said. 

(To be concluded in the next 
issue.) 


(Continued from Page 16) 
‘diction over labor disputes,” 
Stes warned the result would 
be to “place all authority in 
state ‘right to work’ laws.” Such 
acts, the Senator stated, are 
“sights to destroy unions’ laws. 
Goldwater, according to Morse, — 
had told the Senate in introduc- 
ing his bills, that they had Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's approval. 


‘ 


tion in any form. wear Bay 
Dr. Loescher declared in his ar-)John J. Welsh, | Pret 

ticle that the Poste block to in~ ys "Dea. 'iefd:’ Pear 

tegration, i Philadelphia today is Le B. Peubbcy.” 
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Court two yeéers later, as the “grounds” for Dr. Dunham's 
paper's Editor put it, but to act, too! The Temple students -ssheuld 
tion are being heard in Pittsburgh, the Dauphin County Court here 
More than a hundred Pennsylvania corporations—including r Ais 
Board from processing or paying any claims based on Torquatos | A i ae t | 
ously and adversely affected should the Unemployment Compen- | Gallis . 
_ T x 
hich tl THE FAMELY OF BEN SHOHEN)i¢ 4 thousand families were com- 
+: 95 raga, Ma Uuird largest city 1 the U.S., along 
she +e fen - | sions of path durin their’ mY : ; 
publican-controlled legislature in its 1949 and 1951 sessions had P siladelphians, whic’ included we) PE peda . tbuy .or’ rent,” in five years “we 
udge, 20 clergymer ate a beautiful tribute and greatly ap- 
he consequence was that during the six-year period 68 of —— Rptng GES ee: CLARENCE FE. PICKETT, 
ceeded $89,000,000, entailing a net loss to the Fund of $25,000,000. |?" endorsed a “declaration of in-| ization; education in the schools'mission and secretary emeritus of 
avson in the nexi five years, through the courts, research, and'ence that as a result of the favor- 
compensation claims until the State Superior Court passes on all 
li the hardboiled Mellon gang cares | Friends (Quake:s) Journal funder religious approach. By religion I to get a further sampling of 
a : 
hy Dr. Frank S. Losher, a lead-} phe article then went into the/@ndorsers are: 
Noah W. Moore, Jr., Councilman Samuel 
* j | if I beli 
ed numerous “approaches to the children of one God, i ieve ian T. Granahan, Rey, Thomas 8. Lo- 
-|pamphlets, car cards . . . the con-|- believe that discrimination is}#. Crampton, Mr. and Mrs. Wayne A. 
Sadie T. M. Alexancer. J. William Bilat- 
ferences ... education as in school} “Concretely, I should not take 
Spencer Coxe. Joseph 
veys ... or personal therapy.” in? ao 
. le to change the situation by action’ which Negroes are barred. . . r H. Blanc, Rev. John D. Bright, Anna 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS issue in 
| Palermo, Phoebe Patterson, Marj- 
versus anti-federal struggle. He , ett, Rev. Culbert G. Rutenber, Henry W. - 
3 ing not to be party to discrimina-\5) S*linoi. L. Shepard, Marry Snel- 
Theodore Spaulding, 
pill and in highway and ‘bo’ WARE VALLEY, U.S.A. HAS BEEN UNAVOIDABLY 
; tics hee HEP ggag eh 3+ 


dismissal were last Octeber. 
The time has come, not enly to speak, as the college news- 
e not be feft to carry the ball on this issue alone! 
has before it a challenge to the constitutionality of State Secretary |: — on @ 
of Labor Torquato’s “lockout” decision. e | in | | : “4 “es 
: : @ Fe . i | 
the Westinghouse and the State Chamber ot Commerce—have . , | , 
asked an injunction to prevent the Unemployment Compensation | ee cae co sh ‘ 
ruling. | : | : ee 
The intervening corporations alleged that they would be seri- : , i 
sation Fund have to pay out the millions of dollars claimed by the Rye as be tte, 
workers, since the drain on it would require a raising of the rates PHILADELP HIA. = Richard- *; “residential segregation” and that 
: son Dilworth, mayor oi this — the) *4 al 
Torquato came back at these corporations with the revelation |— . | and a n Me ex Hane to,—"I cannot live in a com- 
that at the a. of the State Chamber of Commerce, the Re- [V4 @ group of Neg:) and white munity jn which only whites could 
: | on sress four city couneil-|"ecent bereavement. The many|would see an® end of residential 
amended the regulations concerning the Fund in such a way as |S“s7essmen, | ee leards, letters, flewers, etc., were ee esic 
to cut down the required contributions of the big companies. vin, the district attorney, a cily)SATSS> omens segregation in abe delphia. 
er ° ecitors, civic an.l fraternal r9| Preciated. 
these corporations had paid in to the Fund approximately $64,- ai Saat , 
006,000 “while charges for payments to their employes had ex- ud a score of teadiag business \chairman of the Fellowship Com 
: | ee, :  |tenuens”—of indiviluel intentionhs| and adult education; cultural and the Friends Service Committee an- 
Should the Dauphin County Court grant the injunction it |-icward ending zesidential seyre-'re cre ational activities; work nounced at a recent press confer- 
would block any further action on the workers’ unemployment 
. ote The “declaration of intentions”) legislation. able response another mailing of 
the comyilicated legal questions involved. The delay could last for |) .c4 appeared as 2” e:ticke in the] “But there is also a distinctively, the “declarations” was being plan- 
many months, during which time their employes could starve—for a 
the title: “A Religious Approach mean the personel practice of our public reaction. 
iy Discrimination.” J: was writte1'beliefs about God and man.” A partial list of the Mayor's co- 
ing figure in a ap life. “declaration of intentions.” oo Py od } nol Br a eg oo. 
DR. LOESCHER’S article cit- If I believe that all men are Rowe Marry Rk: See 
- Granahan, Rev. Thomas 8. Lo~ 
ate Rey, hat I 
reduction and elimination of dis-' that I shall do unto others what - ‘Esq. Rev. Harold M. Young, Oscar I. 
crimination . . . propangahda as in WOuld have others do unto me, ifistern, Rev. George W. Bishop, Rev. Eari 
wee hould trv not to Poeckhorn, Rev. Paul H. Dickinson. 
tact approach, by bringing Negro’ WTS then 1 should try Councilman Raymond Pace Alexander, 
and white people Brean in con-|D€ @ party to discrimination. _E. M. dlomander. 3, Wien: sings 
Om sh al M.D., . Bu . WwW. 
intercultural programs or labor ed-/@ Se bn a — or join a union eeveety Garter, Jr. r= er Cox "3 “eo! 
ucation . . . community self-sur-| Which discriminates. . . {Dare Sidney B. Dexter, Samuel H. Dar- 
ae “I should not buy or _ a ak Peano. eee 
“On the other hand, we can try home im a neighborhood rom Allen B. Ballard, District-Attorney Vic- 
: “ : ions |Harvey J Rev. Th z. 
an programs and community organ- ae Recs gr ee Aor we hche nnd Thacher Lengiioe, Anse ML. Mastanty, 
the South er: os thon ens ° . ° wr Ae which discriminate, and erie Penney. ee 
stated, dramatized. t era Ana SiS 0 3 Primary TIONS further points out that a person! William L. Rafskey,Clarence EB. Pick- 
, ; ae _ tean only be true to oneself by try- ‘sawyer, 3d, Gesage Schemer . Rev. 
OU te ene tig, wma Next Week’s Issue 
involved in the aid to education THE SERIES ON UNEMPLOYMENT IN DELA- 
POSTPONED FOR A SHORT PERI bss | 
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By JAMES DOLSEN 


: .PHILADELPHIA:—“Or- 


ganized Labor has opened 
up new avenues for action 
to: combat the ‘do nothing’ 
policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration in solving criti- 
cal labor and social problems,” 
declared Joseph A. McDono- 
ugh, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor, in 
convening its 54th annual con- 
vention at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel for a four-day session 
April 16-19. 

This theme, together with the 
determination to intensify parti- 
cipation of the unions in the 
campaign to defeat the Republi- 
can State Senate candidates, 
marked the. addresses also ot 
James L. McDevitt, former Pa. 
Federation of Labor head and 
now eo-director of the AFL- 
ClO Committeé on Political Ed- 
ucation, 

* 

LABOR will be much more 
politically effective in this. year’s 
election than ever before, said 
MeDevitt, declaring that the un- 
ions will either agree on their 
endorsement of candidates or re- 
frain from making _— endorse- 
ments. “We will concentrate our 
strength on candidates friendly 
to our cause,’ he emphasized in 
urging support of the COPE 
drive for $1 a vear member- 
ships. 

The intention of the State 
AFL to continue its support of 
the Democratic Party and _ its 
rejection of the GOP —particu- 
larly in this state—as the party 
dominated by Big Business an- 


ti-labor elements was evidenced 

in the choice of invited speak- 

ers, tee 
* 

JAMES P. MITCHELL, Sec- 
retary of Labor, was the only 
Republican to address the con- 
vention. The effect of his ad-- 
dress was undercut by the rev- 
elation earlier in a speech of 
John W. Livingston, AFL-CIO 
Director of Organization; that 
Mitchell's promises at last year’s 
national AFL convention in Los 
Angeles to support legislation 
desired by the AFL had been 
repudiated by the Eisenhower 
Administration “before Mitchell 
could get out of the convention 


hall. 


“Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks was joined in the 
repudiation by Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson and 
Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, the real 
powers in the Eisenhower re- 
gime. 3 
The anti-labor angle of the 
States Rights issue raised by 
Southern Governors and legisla- 
ters was emphasized in an ad- 
dress by U.S. Senator Wayne 
Morse, D., Oregon. The ‘only 
paper to report his remarks was 
the New Era, Labor weekly of 
Reading. 

* 

“THE BASIC FIGHT | in 
Washington today,’ Morse de- 
clared, “is that of historic fed- 
eralism versus anti-federalism 
(states rights): The reactionaries 
want the federal government to 
give up its constitutional pre- 
rogatives to the 48 states... 
The reactionaries figure ‘they 
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Teachers Annual 


a 


May 5 at the Sylvania Hotel 


PHILADELPHIA.—Under the slogan “Return to Reason,” the 
Téachers Union, independent, will hold. its 11th. Annual Luncheon- 
Conference at the Sylvania Hotel, Locust and*Juniper Sts., May 
5, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., with hinch at 12 noon. 

The morning panel will be on “The Goal of Learning,” raising 
the question whether it should be “for some or for all.” Speakers 
wil’ be Dr. Irving Adler of New York, lecturer, author and teacher; 
and Mrs. Isabel Gehr, a local community leader. Mrs. Edith Hur- 


ley will act as chairman. 


Dr. Otto Nathan, professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity, who addressed the Conference in 1950, will be the luncheon 
speaker. He is a noted advocate of academic freedom and civil 
liberties. He was an intimate friend of Albert Einstein. : 

There will follow a panel on “The Goal of Brotherhood—Are 
Our Own Schools Integrated?” Francis Jennings, a Philadelphia 
teacher, will lead it, with a second speaker to be announced later. 
reside. ‘ 

Reservations at $3 including the luncheon may be obtained 
of Ida K. Langman, 3509 Baring St., Phila. Phone EV 6-1024. 


Mrs. Coldie’ Watson will 


Luncheon Meet 


Phila. ACLU to Hold Annual 
Conference on First of May 


PHILADELPHIA.—The annual 


conference of the Greater Phila- 


delphia Branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union will be held 
next Tuesday afternoon and eve- 
ning, May 1, at the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum,-. 23d and 
Spruce Sts. 

The first. panel from 4 to 
5:30 P.M. will be on First-class 
The 
views of the major parties will be 
given by Representative Hugh D. 
Scott for the Republican Party and 
Representative Earl Chudoff for 
the Democratic Party. 

The reporter will be Leon Shull, 
Executive Director of the Phila- 
delphia ADA, and the ‘chairman 
will be Julian E. Goldberg, ACLU 


Counsel, who is also Counsel for 


the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers. 


From 5:45 to 7 P.M. there will 
be a panel on Censorship: Govern- 


ment Control of News; Censorship! will 


of Books. On the panel will be J. 


Lacey Reynolds, Chief Consultant, | : 


Special Sub-committee on In- 
formation of 
iperations Committee of, 


formerly a prominent Washington 


| will speak on “Equality Before the 


the Government} 
the). 


louse of . Representatives, :.and 


correspondent. The other panel 
member will be Peter S. Jennison, 
Staff Associate of the American 
Book Publishers Council. 


A third panel will consider 


Eisenhower Regime’s ‘Do- 


can get by better at state levels 
than at the national level.” (This 
dg the issue involved in the fight 
to reinstate. the. state sedition 
laws that were thrown out “py 
the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Nelson case.) 

Morse. charged that the Eis- 
enhower. appointees: to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
had “perverted” the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, making it more anti-la- 
bor than when passed. I will 
fight to the efid this galloping 
return to government by _ in- 
junction. 

“I will not support any ‘pack- 
age amendments unless they 
eliminate this injunctive power 
to break strikes, stop relegating 
federal authority arbitrarily . to 
the states, and recognize some 
secondary boycotts as legitimate 
and necessary,” the Senator de- 
clared as roars of approval 
swept the delegates. 

Warning that the bill spon- 


sored by Republican U.S. Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater of Arizona. 
would be the “final reactionary 
step that would end federal: jur- 
_{Continued on Page 15) 
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By HARRY WILLLIAMS 


artists to the Soviet Union in re- 
turn. bt i 

When the young pianist, Emil 
GCilels, strode out on to the stage 
of the Academy of Music. that 3 
mous Monday night last October, 
musical history was being made, 
right before the enraptured. eyes 
and ears of 3,0000 good Philadel- 
phians. And not only musical his- 
tory, but-cultural, social and even 
political history, too. 

It didn’t take long for these 
Philadelphians, or for hundreds of 
thousands of other Americans, to 
discover what‘a fabulous musician 


PHILADELPHIA was the first. city in this coun 
derful Soviet artists who gave such a lift to last season's concert-going. But it may be 
losing the chance it has had to be also the first American city to send its own beloved 


Back Visit to the USSR 
By the Phila. Orchestra 


try to play host to those won- 


young Gilels was. Nor did it take|been by our Philadelphia Or- 


for many people to begin reflect- 
ing on what a cruel and senseless 
loss had been imposed upon us by 
all those “Cold War” years of isola- 
tion and hostility. _. 

By the ‘time Gilels’ compatriot, 
the violinist David. Oistrakh, -had 
come and gone, the idea of “cul- 
tural exchanges” between the U.S. 
and the USSR had begun to seem 
not only a natural one, but emin- 
ently profitable for us, as well. 


THE FIRST major move from 
this side of the ocean was to have 


PITTSBURGH.—Continued dis- 
tribution of government surplus 


food to 160,000 needy men, wom- 
jen and children of Allegheny 
County has been assured by the 
Board of County Commissioners. 
The Board has been trying for 
months to rid itself of this respon- 
sibility, having been advised by 
its legal counsel that it has no au- 
thority to handle the distribution 
permanently. 

Under the program, which was 
set up as an emergency measure 
in F + ibe 1954, the county pays 
for warehousing and trucking the 
food to distribution points. This 


Justice in the paver Court. This 
will run also from 5:45 to 7 P.M. 


Panelists will be Leonard Mich-| 
ale Propper, Judge of the Philadel- 
Cw, Municipal Court, and Stanley 

. Gomberg, Assistant to the Dis- 
trict Attorney of this city. Chair- 
man will be Raymond J. Bradley, 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Philadelphia Bar Assn. Reporter 
will be Professor Clark Byse, Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of 
Pennsylvania. : 

At 7:30 there will be a dinner 
at which the guest speaker will be 
Dr. Mordecai- W. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of Howard University, who 


law. Alexander H. Frey, Presi- 
dent of the ACLU local branch, 
preside. 

Reservations for the Conference 


years costs are estimated to ap- 


proach $400,000. 


Pressure from the labor move- 
ment was mainly responsible for 
the reluctant agreement to keep 
the distribution: moving. The 
United Steelworkers Union and 
the Western Pennsylvania associa- 
tion of lodges of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, together 
with the Allegheny County Health 
and Welfare Federation, warned 
the Commissioners of serious hard- 
ships that would follow a closing 
down of the distribution apparatus. 


Represeatatives Elmer J. Hol- 
land, D., and James G. Fulton, R., 


eral government undertake storage 
of the supplies here. Fulton ex- 
plained that the Hudson River -is 
“full of Liberty ships. and other 


could be bre 


ry . 
: « 4 


cents, 


have agreed to urge that the Fed-| 


cargo vessels, besides LST’s, that! and’ medical 


Labor Pressure Assures 


Food to 160,000 Hungry 


serve as warehouses.” 3 
Governor Leader in a letter to 


the Commissioners acknowledged. 


the state’s responsibility for the 


free food distribution program but 


pleaded. that the. state was “tem- 
porarily” short of. funds. 

Blame for the shortage of State 
funds is laid on the State Senate 
Republican majority, which has 
been holding up most of the budg- 
et appropriation measures for 
months in a partisan attempt to 
discredit the Leader administra- 
tion. ’ 

“There are thousands of people 
not obtaining - sufficient food - in 
Pennsylvania, according to Emery 
Bacon, USW representative and 


Public Assistance. “The DPA ad- 
mits,” he emphasized, “that relief 
recipients are getting 25 per cent 
less than sufficient to keep body 
and soul together.” 

The free food consists of cheese, 
butter, pork and gravy. Recently. 
additional foods have been in- 
cluded. This supplemental food is 
vital to the welfare of the 36,500 
on public assistance in the county 
and to the 89,300 persons on so- 
cial security. The latter group get 
an average of only $59.55 a month 
per person 

The 
Da 


tal| phians, who love their great 


. - ~~. 


. ‘ 


ht up the Ohio} 
River empty and anchored heré to‘ to 


n fore 


wee SS ee ee 


a member of the State Board of. 


chestra. This was the very or- 
chestra’: with which Gilels had 
made this debut here, and of 
which both he and Oistrakh spoke 
in the most glowing terms, on their 
return to the USSR: Worthy of 
-being. ranked : among the very 
greatest sympheny. orchestras in 
the entire ‘world, ‘the Philadelphia 
Orchestra would, without question 
have evoked ini the Soviet Union 
the same wild. enthusiasm and. re- 
spect that their Gilels and Oist- 
rakh roused here. | 

A. dispute - between the . Or- 
chestra’s management and the Mu- 
sicians Union, however, seems to 
have become interwoven with the 
question of the trip. to the USSR, 
in such a way that, as of this date 
(April 22), it looks likely—although 
- yet certain—that the trip is 
off. 

The issue under dispute involves 
the retirement rights of three 
members of an orchestra of more 
than 110. It does not seem so 
complex, a problem or so impos- 
sible of solution as to be the basis 
for disrupting what might well be 
an historic visit. | 

OUR COLLEAGUES on the 
Philadelphia Daily News take the 
same dim view of this whole af- 
fair that we-do. Their analysis of 
the background for the * present 
impasse. is fairly outspoken. “Some 
officals of our biel State De- 
partment,” they say, “have  infil- 
trated Philadelphia. . . .” 

This is a welcome ‘change from 

the usual press procedure of blam- 
ing the union in question, in any 
labor-management dispute. It also 
Dee a pretty sharp finger on the 
ind of political shenanigans that 
can make cultural; social and any 
other sort of world understanding 
and unity something that still has 
to be fought for. 

“This issue seems to us simple, 
said the Daily News. “We want to 
reach the Russian people. Sending 
our orchestra is a good way to do 
it.” To which we can say, Amen!— 
with one amendment. j 

We hope that the State Depart- 
ment, or any of its official or unof- 
ficial - representatives here- who 
‘may be behind this: mess, will get 
wise, or get out of the whole af- 
fair. And we hope that Philadel- 
Oor- 
chestra, -and have fine: traditions 


ced|for friendship -as well, will 


hesitate to speak out:if need bel 


- 


